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Sinn Fein on the way out 


Peace talks crisis 
after IRA killings 


John Muffin 
frPtan d Correspondent 




INN Fein appears 
1 certain to be 
kicked out of the 
kmulti-party talks 
7on Northern ire- 
n ■ _ land’s future after 
Ronnie Flanagan. Chief Con- 


stable of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary, blamed the IRA for 
two murders in Belfast this 
week. 

The decision to exclude 
Sinn Fein, now regarded as 
inevitable, will plunge the 
peace process into its most 
serious crisis yet. Sinn Fein 
is likely to be suspended for 
at least four weeks, a move 


that will put pressure on the 
IRA's fragile ceasefire. 

Although the British and 
Irish governments are desper- 
ate to keep Sinn Fein on 
board, it was becoming clear 
last night that failure to 
remove It could provoke an 
Ulster Unionist walkout. 
Under the talks rules, that 
would make an agreed deal 
impossible. 

Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, confirmed 
that Mr Flanagan believed the 
IRA was involved in both kill- 
ings. She said: “The integrity 
of the talks process and the 
commitment to exclusively 
peaceful means are para- 


mount and all parties must be 
treated fairly and equally.” 
The suspension of the Ul- 
ster Democratic Party three 
weeks ago set a precedent It 
was told to go after the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters, the para- 
military group it spoke for at 
Stormont admitted it had 
murdered three Catholics 
during the recent spate of sec- 
tarian killing s 
A flurry of telephone rails 
involving Tony Blair, Presi- 
dent Bfll Clinton and the 
Taoiseach. Bertie Ahem, is 
expected over the weekend. 
But there is a growing belief 
that there is little room for 
manoeuvre. The talks move 


to Dublin Castle on Monday, 
where scheduled discussion 
on the composition and pow- 
ers of cross-border bodies will 
be delayed. 

An IRA source said yester- 
day that its leaders had sanc- 
tioned this week’s murders. 
He believed the rationale was 
to give Sinn Fein an exit 
strategy from the talks, which 
have Called to deliver for its 
Increasingly frustrated sup- 
porters. An IRA statement on 
Thursday night that its “mili- 
tary cessation'' remained in- 
tact was ambivalent, he raid 

One senior Unionist agreed: 
“When they are expelled, 
Sinn Fein can say they 


remain committed to the 
peace process, and it’s all the 
fault of the Brits for kicking 
them out But it also allows 
♦hftm to turn around to the 
hardliners, point to all the po- 
sition papers it has presented, 
and say ‘We never sold you 
out*" 

Gary McMichael. leader of 
the UDP, said that Tuesday's 
murder of Bobby Dougan, an 
Ulster Defence Association 
member, was an attempt to 
provoke a loyalist backlash. 
That would have given Sinn 
Fetal its get-out he said. He 
added: “The talks process is 
going nowhere for Sinn Fein. 
There’s nothing coming out of 


this that they can agree 
with.” 

There is an alternative 
view: that IRA hardliners car- 
ried out the attack on Dougan 
because their supporters 
were angry at the IRA's fail- 
ure to protect Catholics dur- 
ing last month’s loyalist kill- 
ing spree. Dougan. buried 
after a paramilitary salute 
yesterday, was implicated in 
the violence, according to se- 
curity sources. 

The murder on Monday of 
Catholic drugs dealer Bren- 
dan Campbell, aged 30. has 
been blamed on Direct Action 
Against Drugs, a front for the 
IRA. 


Mark Durkan. an SDLP ne- 
gotiator, said there was “In- 
controvertible" proof of UFF 
involvement in three mur- 
ders before it was kicked out 
of the talks. That was based 
on its admission. He said 1 . “If 
there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence, they [Sinn Fein] will 
have to go. If there isn't I 
don't see how they can go.” 
Mitch el McLaughlin. Stain 
Fein chairman, said: “Let's 
see the incontrovertible evi- 
dence. They won't be able to 
do that We will be at the talks 
on Monday, and the Unionists 
will try to have us expelled. It 
will be overturned. We do not 
expect to be expelled.” 



‘Mad hatter 
judge quits 
after attack 


Clare Dyer 
Legal Correspondent 


A JUDGE twice voted 
the worst on the High 
Court bench by law- 
yers has resigned 
after unprecedented censure 
from the Court of Appeal, 
which accused him of weak- 
ening "public confidence in 
the whole judicial process". 

Mr Justice Harman 
resigned on Wednesday after 
lear n i n g he was to be savaged 
by three appeal judges in a 
judgment delivered yester- 
day. He is thought to be only 
the second High Court judge 
this century to resign over his 
behaviour on the bench. 

Had he not offered to 
resign, it would have 
required a resolution of both 
Houses of Parliament to 
remove him, a step that has 
never been taken against an 
English judge. Unlike circuit 
judges. High Court judges 
cannot be sacked for incompe- 
tence or misbehaviour. 

Described by lawyers in a 
recent survey as "mad as a 
hatter" and "very unpredict- 
able and nasty”, Mr Justice 
Harman was a template for 
the public image of the out-of- 
touch judge, best known for 
asking “Who is Gazza?" and 
"Who is Bruce Springsteen?” 
The appeal judges were 
angered by Mr Justice Har- 

Q gpyya who? 


man's treatment of a farmer. 
Rex Goose, who was bank- 
rupted by a confidence trick- 
ster. He was kept waiting for 
20 months before judgment 
was given, which the judges 
said was "inexcusable”. 

The judge was found to 
have forgotten large chunks 
of. the evidence and lost his 
cotes by the time he delivered 
judgment, wrecking the farm- 
er’s chance of winning 
redress. The Court of Appeal 
ordered a rare retriaL 

A statement from the Lord 
Chancellor's Department said 
Lord Irvine was "extremely 
concerned" about the lengthy 
delays in giving Judgment 
and "shares their concerns”. 
The judge was recovering 
from hospital treatment and 
was not in court yesterday, 
but he will continue to hear 
cases until he steps down on 
April 20 on a foil judge's pen- 
sion of £56,000. 

Lord Justice Peter Gibson, 
who beard the appeal with 
Lords Justices Brooke and 
Mummery, said in his judg- 
ment “The court is driven to 
take this exceptional course 
on the ground that a substan- 
tial miscarriage of justice 
would be occasioned to Mr 
Goose by allowing the judge’s 
decision to stand." 

He said: “Litigation causes 
quite enough stress as it is . . . 
Compelling them to await 
turn to page 2. col umn 8 



Sculptor Bryan Ellery with some of his Writers and Poets to be exhibited this month. Subjects include Lord Gowrie (top right) Ben Okri and Richard Ingrams photograph: martin qoowm 


Long lost son meets his long-term dad | 


Duncan Ca m pbell 
Crime Correspondent 



CTpan who asked to be 
i as Ms: *Tve always 
bere were only three 
pomen — wives, 
id mistresses.” 



a band your 


Inside 


lordship may have heard of” 
he replied: 1 certainly have 
not heard of the band. I don’t 
listen to bands." 

□ At the height of the singer 
Bruce Springsteen's 
popularity in 1985: “Who is he 
— a pop star?” 

□ During the 1990 World Cup, 
while hearing an application 
for an injunction to halt an 
unauthorised biography of 
Paul Gascoigne, he was told 
Gazza was a footballer and 
asked: “Rugby or association 
football?" (He refused file 
injunction on the grounds 
that Gazza was not 
sufficiently weft-known.) 

□ When Harrods was 
mentioned ha a case, he said: 
“Harrods? Fve always known 
itasHorrids." 


Britain 


■HiHERE have been several 

■ happy stories recently 

■ about children being 
reunited with the famous 
parents they did not know 
they had. 

First, Clare Short, the Over- 
seas Development Secretary, 
met the son she had given for 
adoption 30 years earlier. 
Then broadcaster ftter Snow 
was brought together with his 
own long-lost afEspring. 

But there can be few 
stranger experiences than 
that of a 25-year-old Liverpud- 
lian chef being informed that 
the father he had never 
known was the man described 
as “the most dangerous man 
in Britain”. 

Charles Bronson, who 
changed his name from 
Michael Peterson, was jailed 
for seven years at the Old Bai- 
ley last October for taking 


three hostages in prison and 
threatening to loll them if he 
was not flown to Libya. Aged 
45, he has spent 21 of the last 
25 years in prison and has 
been described as Britain's 
most disruptive prisoner. 

Originally jailed for rob- 
bery and aggravated bur- 
glary, he had received most of 
his sentences for taking hos- 
tages in prison or attacking 
fellow Inmates. He has spent 
most of his time in solitary 
confinement because of his 
phyiscal strength. 

Twenty-five years ago he 
became a tether when his son, 
Michael, was born. But three 
years later, he and the boy’s 
mother parted and he started 
the first of his long sentences. 
The boy's mother remarried 
when Michael was six, and 
became Mrs Dunroe. 

Then last summer, an old 
friend of Bronson, worried at 
his enraged despair, tracked 
down the son on Merseyside. 

Mike Dunroe said yester- 



Bronson and son. . . the reunion in Wakefield prison 


day that the news that his 
tether was the Chap with the 
ZZ Top beard who appeared 
in the press as the most dan- 
gerous man in Britain came 
as a complete surprise. He 
wrote to Bronson, then in 
prison in Woolwich, south 
east London, to say he would 
like to meet him. 

When Bronson appeared at 
the Old Bailey last October on 
hostage-taking charges, he 


pleaded guilty but explained 
that he now had a reason to 
live as he had just heard from 
his long-lost son. He told the 
judge: “I was on a mission of 
madness but now I am on a 
mission of peace. All I want to 
do now i& get home and have 
a pint with my son.” 

The two finally met In 
Wakefield prison. Mike says 
that he took to his tether 
straight away. “I was a bit 


gutted and I gave him a hug. 
He’s sound and it was very 
nice to meet him." 

He said he looked quite sim- 
ilar to his tether — “except 
for that beard, of course." 

He was impressed by his 
tether's artistic abilities — 
Bronson has won awards in 
prison for his cartoons — and 
said art had been one of his 
own best subjects at scbooL 
He is hoping that, if his 
tether can prove that be will 
not be taking any more hos- 
tages, parole may not be too 
many years away. 

Bronson is due to move to a 
special unit for difficult pris- 
oners in Milton Keynes. He is 
delighted to be in touch with 
his son. He said in a letter last 
week: "It took 22 years to get 
him back in my life.” 

When Branson Is released, 
the pair plan to open a restau- 
rant called Bronco’s. 

"TO be the chef said Mike. 
“And he’ll look after the 
door." 


Paul Hayward 
CNsf Sports Writer 


R UUD Gullit was the victim 
of a long-term plan to 
replace him with Glanluca 
Vialii after players became 
disaffected with bis aloof 
managerial style, and Ken 
Bates, the chairman, began to 
resent him as a rival, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

The club's board began plot- 
ting Gullit's downfall up to a 
month ago. Gullit said at a 
news conference yesterday: 
••They bad everything 
planned behind my back." 

Gullit's demand for a huge 
salary increase was an issue 
but not the decisive fector in 
his sacking, sources said yes- 
terday. It was felt that his as- 
sistant , Gwyn Williams, and 
coach, Graham Rix, were car- 
rying too much of the 
workload. 


The Week, page 24 
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"More bodies found behind bank till." 


At Abbey National, our staff don't take their lunch hour between 12.30 and 1.30. A little good news for the front page. fABBEy NATIONAL* 

Because life's complicated enough. 







2 NEWS 

IIS public 
made ready 
for war 


Mark Tran in Mem York 
and Richard Norton-Taytor 


T HE Clinton adminis- 
tration yesterday pre- 
pared the American 
public for a military 
strike against Saddam Hus- 
sein by saying the United 
States ''must again summon 
the will” to respond to Iraq’s 
defiance of the United 
Nations. 

In what White House offi- 
cials described as the defini- 
tive statement of US policy on 
the latest confrontation, the 
national security adviser, 
Sandy Berger, delivered a 
strikingly hawkish message. 
Iraq's weapons of mass de- 
struction “posed a stark dan- 
ger to US national Interests”, 
he said, warning that the US- 
was prepared to strike at will 
whenever it believed that 
president Saddam was trying 
to rebuild his biological, 
cb emtral or nuclear weapons. 

The statement confirmed 
that the US alone is prepared 
to be the arbiter of Iraqi com- 
pliance with UN Security 
Council resolutions. 

Mr Berger accused Iraq of 
seeking to undermine by 
every ruse the effectiveness of 
UN weapons inspectors. Pres- 
ident Saddam has barred 
them from eight so-called 
presidential sites suspected of 
concealing material con- 
nected to germ warfare and 
chemical weapons. 

In his address to the 
National Press Club, Mr 
Berger showed aerial photos 
indicating the huge size of 
some of the sites. 

As if to prepare the US pub- 
lic for military action. Gen- 
eral Henry Shelton, chairman 
of the joint chiefs of staff, told 
reporters earlier; “We will 


lose some people and that j 
weighs heavily." 

For his part, President dlzz- 
ton said Russian opposition to 
force would not deter the US 
should diplomacy foil. 

“The US is exhausting 
every diplomatic route. But 
we don't believe it is accept- 
able, if diplomacy falls, to 
walk away," Mr Clinton said. 

The unyielding talk in 
Washington overshadowed 
yesterday's diplomatic ma- 
noeuvring at the UN, where 
the five permanent members 
or the Security Council 
plugged away at attempts to 
forge a common position that 
would pave the way for a peace 
mission to Baghdad by the sec- 
retary-general Kofi Annan. 

Russia stepped up its pres- 
sure on Mr Annan to make 
the trip to Iraq. But whether 
he undertakes such a mission 
win depend on whether the 
five permanent members 
manage to agree on a common 
proposal for him to take. 

With the US warning that 
militar y action is imminent 
— in a matter of weeks or 
days — discussions at the UN 
have taken on an increasing 
urgency. 

Britain has come up with a 
proposal on the inspection 
teams that moves closer to 
Russian and French ideas. Al- 
ready presented to the other 
permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, the proposal 
would allow UN Inspectors, 
accompanied by diplomats, to 
visit the presidential sites. 
That way, the work of the UN 
Special Commission (Unseam) 
would not be compromised, 
while the presence of diplo- 
mats might assuage Iraq’s 
sensibilities on sovereignty. 
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judge forced 
to resign 
after attack 


continued from page 1 


ChUling oat . . . Andrew Nodge. head gardener at BHerton House, near Exeter, takes a break as temperatures reached a record hl^iPHarocBAPH: samantha pivtchabd 


dies — to the wind, hitting I ous record of 18.5C was set 


■ ONEX 
I than 
L-Frant 


the beach. In 1961. The temperature in 

Met Office experts said southern France was 18C, 
was wanner temperatures in Britain while Bahrain could only 
e sonth of had reached the highest on manage 17C. 


ONDON was war 
than the sonth 


ice yesterday, and record fin: February with 


manage 17C. 

In Blackpool, ice-cream 


as temperatures hit a re- 19.6C registered in Bar- vans cruised the prome- 


DfckunltBd Nations, page 5; 

Martha Woolaoott, page 8 



cord high In other parts of bourne, Worcestershire. 


nade as ohiMne n built sand 


the country hardy souls In London thermometers castles on the beach. Some 


threw caution — and car- 1 peaked at 19.1C. The prevl- I tourists even went back to 


their hotels to change into 
summer clothes before join- 
ing thousands of others 
basking in the sun. * 

A Met Office spokesman 
said warm air from north 
Africa had raised tempera- 
tures to around 10 degrees 

hi g her than normal 


warm, sunny weather 
across most parts of the 
country. In Devon tempera- 
tures reached 19.1C, elsius. 
in Aberdeen it was 15C and 
in Manchester 16C. 

The previous February 
record was set in Milford 
Haven in 1972 when tem- 


judgment for an indefinitely 
extended period after the trial 
is over will only serve to pro- 
long their anxiety, and may 
well increase it 

“Conduct like this weakens 
public confidence in the 
whole judicial process. Delays 
on this scale cannot and will 
not be tolerated. A situation 
like fids must never occur 
again.” 

Sir Jeremiah LeRoy Har- 
man — known to bis friends 
as Jerry — is an Old Etonian 
and ex -Guards officer who be- 
came a legend in the law 
courts for his rudeness and 
unpredictability. In a survey 
this month of the best and 
worst High Court judges by 
the magazine Legal Business, 
lawyers described him as “so 
bad be shouldn’t be there”. 

One barrister said yester- 
day; “He was always one of 

the nastiest, most Inconsis- 
tent judges. He was a loose 
cannon, if he was on your 
side, you could just sit there 
watching the other side being 
chewed up. If you bad a case 
in his court, both sides would 
try to settle." 

But lawyers acknowledged 
that he was highly intelligent 
There were regrets that a col- 
ourful career had come to an 
Ignominious end. A QC said: 
“Undoubtedly he has only 
hiinM»if to blame. He’s done 
thic too many times In the 
past and got away with It But 
he was a distinguished law- 
yer and knew his stuff. The 
Chancery Bench will be a 
d uller and greyer p lace with- 
out him.” 

The son and grandson of 
1 judges, Mr Justice Hannan 
has been a judge of the High 
Court's Chancery Division 
since 1982. His recreations 
are the traditional upper- 
class pursuits of fishing, 
shooting, stalking and watch- 
ing birds. 
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Diana: the facts 


fail to add up 
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Kamal Ahmed 
and Dari d Patti stm- 

O N THE night of 
August 31, 1997, 
a woman was 
killed in a 
crash while 
travelling in the 
back of a Mercedes limousine. 
The driver had been drink- 
ing. The car was speeding. 
There was no crash barrier to 
protect the vehicle as it 
sl amme d into a tunnel's con - 1 
crate walls. 

Facts? Two other occupants 
in the car were aim iriifojj A 
fourth was seriously Injured 
and cannot remember what 
lappened. 

Facts? There was another 
vehicle. Powerful people 
vanted the woman dea d. Her 
Muslim boyfriend was caus- 
□g concern In the higher ech- 
ilons of the establishment 
Facts, conjecture, wild spec- 
Jation — a macabre trio 
anclng around the grave of 
liana, the Princess of Wales. 
Iver since .Henri Paul lost 
ontrol of that Mercedes 280 S 
Se ingredients have been 
iere: confusion. . an incam- 
Lete Investigation and a set 
f characters convinced that 
ame thing, somewhere, 
inks. The result is the rich' ' 
tup of conspiracy. 

Mohammed AI Fayed fhis 
eek announced he is 999 per < 
art sure that Diana was not ] 
lied by accident By exten- i 
do, his son was murdered as i 
elL It was a plot By whom? I 
hy? He has no answers. j 
In his tortured mind there is 
macabre scenario. Deep hi s 
e upper reaches of the racist 4 
tahlishmeat, perhaps con- t 
cted to the secret state, 
sre were people horrified at 
air, admittedly wayward, c 
gUsh rose having a roman- 
attachment to the playboy r 
islim son of a controversial t 
her. Perish the thought the 
in might even have become & 
► stepfather of bur future S 
ig. She had, had she not al- r 
dy been the target of sur- F 
nance, with those Squidgy n 
es. Some people will stop at 

hing and Mr Al FayecTs d 
anoia la nndTThint«i>;pH p 


There was an urge to have 
everything copper-bottomed 
from the outset, a desire' to 
make two and two. equal four. 
But with 50 many questions 
demanding answers, disap- 
pointment was inevitable. Ac- 
cidents as terrible. and final 
as this cannot just happen. 
The people cannot Jet it be so. 

And so every feet has been 
worried over and reworked. 
Newspapers, TV crews and 
Internet conspiracy theorists: 
all have played a part. The 
speed of the car; Diana’s treat- , 
menfc the mystery Fiat Duo; 
her claim that she knew she 
was going to be killed. 

Take each by turn. The 
speed of the car. At first it 
was claimed that a roadside 
camera had snapped the Mer- 
cedes travelling at 122mph. 
The camera had been placed 
on the route the day before 
bat then disappeared. Odd? 
No, the police insisted , there 
never was a camera there. 

So Paul was driving more 
slowly? Maybe SOmph. Maybe 
lOOmph. One of the endless 


“informed sources’' said no 
more than 60mph. Nobody Is 
quite sure. . 

Was he. drunk, then? Yes, 
said the police. No. said Mr Ai 
Fayed. A' third test said that it 
was irrefutable. He was 
drunk and he also had traces 
of an anti-depressant in his 
blood, stream. All the tests 
gave different results. 

Diana's treatment? Accord- 
ing to the book. Death of a 
Princess, the clock had ticked 
well past 2am hy the time her 
body arrived at Pitie Salpe- i 
triere Hospital- Slow, by any- 
| body's reckoning. The ambu- 
lance did not race to the 
nearest hospital, but crawled 
along to one on the other side 
of the Seine. Four other hospi- 
tals were closer. 

Mystery piled upon mys- 
tery. The French authorities 
explained that it is quite nor- 
mal procedure to try to treat 
the victim of a serious car ac- 
cident at the scene. They 
pointed out the princess’s 
blood pressure was so low 
that the ambulance had to 


Dodi baby claim woman arrested 


Amelia Gentleman 

' i nus mystery snrroond- 
I ing the woman who 
claims she gave birth to 
Dodi Fayed’s daughter 
deepened yesterday when 
she was arrested at her 
home in Little Saxham, 
Suffolk. 

A Metropolitan Police 
spokesman confirmed that 
“a woman was being ques- 
tioned as part of an investi- 
gation into an allegation of 
financial deception carried 
out in December last year”. 

She was later bailed, to 
return to the police station 
in six weeks. 

Diane Holliday, aged 36, 
shot into the public eye on 
Sunday when newspapers 
reported her claims that Mr 
Fayed had fethered hejMJH: 
month-old daughter Marni 
The hotel consultant 
claimed she had become 
pregnant during a flve- 
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Diane Holliday: questioned 

month affair which began 
inlatel99S. 

Uncertainty was height- 
ened by the revelation that 
the police were investigat- 
ing apparently uncon- 
nected allegations made 
against Ms Holliday by Mo- 
hamad Al Fayed’s rival, 
businessman Tiny j 
Rowland. 


|o travel slowly. Pitie Salpe- 
» triere also had the highest 
level of expertise in the city, 
s. The second car? A dar k car, 
“ A light car. A Fiat Uno. A 
it Citroen AX. Something 
s swerved in front of the Mer- 
s cedes and drove it off the 
s road. It was full of passengers, 
s Four, maybe? Two, then? 

Yesterday, Al Fayed's own 
!■ investigation - — his security 

a chief, John MacNamara, for- 

i marly of Scotland Yard, has 
r teamed up with Pierre Otta- 
^ violi, a French private eye 

" formerly head of the c riminal 
- division — announced they 
* had found the car, a white 
1 Fiat Dno which bad been sold 
; In November to a garage near 
Pans. It had been damaged on 
the left rear fender and had 

■ been repainted. More contro- 
i versially. Otta violi said it had 

‘belonged to a photo-journal- 
ist who was very interested in 

■ the Princess of Wales". 

But last night French police 
were quick to quash the find- 
ings. The car “is of no interest 
to the investigation’ 1 , a source 
said. 

One helpful “intelligence 
source” said Diana's death 
was a textbook example of 
how secret services force ac- 
cidents to happen. 

Call it murder and there is 
a need for certain elements. 
Who had the motivation? 
Who had the opportunity? 
And who gained advantage 
from her death? 

Again, take each in turn. 
Motivation: the esta blishmen t 
did not want the mother of 
the future kin g mar ryin g a 
foreigner. 

Opportunity: Diana's lack 
of security advisers and 
guards made her an easy tar- 
get. The tunnel was an ideal 
spot for a “serious accident”. 

The state is in the frame on 
both counts. 

And who gains the advan- 
tage? The state again, rid of a 
troublesome princess and 
now able to point a finger at 
those pesky foreigners who 
cannot be trusted to look alter 
the state's assets. 

In the world of mirrors that 
is conspiracy, the more out- 
landish it sounds the more it 
is evidence. 


BT calls now start from 
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Princess’s face 
remains potent 
force, says Roy 

Greenslade 

I CONS do not die. They are 
worshipped tor eternity in 
the temples of the media 
by an adoring public. So it 
is with Diana, Princess of 
Wales, the woman loved to 
death by newspapers, and 
now transformed into their 
patron saint 

Her face still sells, starim 
out from the news-stands and 
smiling from the magazine 
shelves, more enigmatic than 
ever but just as potent for cir- 
culation-chasing editors. 

Broadsheets have unasham- 
edly joined tabloids in the 
rush to satisfy the people s 
craving for a daily diet of Di- 
ana. Stories, pictures, investi- 
gations. promotions and ail 
man ner of diverse souvenirs 
enhancing the legend of ui- 

ana are guaranteed to do well. . 

The Times’s serialisation or ■ 
Thomas Sancton and Scott 
MacLeod's book Death of a 
Princess has add ^ 
per cent to the paper’s sates- 
The Mirror's interview wth j 
Mohammed M 
week, now on its third day. 


FREE Princess Diana video 
every reader 


has been avidly followed by 
other papers and news media. 
The Daily Mail's magazine on 
the life of Diana by the repor- 
ter who knew her best Rich- 
ard Kay. has boosted its Sat- 
urday sale by more than 

400.000 for three successive 
weeks. The Mail is also offer- 
ing readers a “fabulous'’ Di- 
ana video and Diana ' rose 
bushes. 

The News erf the World 
recently saw its sale rise by 

330.000 when it published a 24- 
page magazine investigation 
into Diana's death by John 
Stalker. Hello! magazine's 
recent Diana issue sold 15 per 
cent better than normal . 

Other attempts to cash in 
on her name have bordered 
on the tasteless. Among them 
have been stories headlined 
So did Diana really love 
Charles until the day she 
died? (Mail); Di ecstasy tab- 
lets being sold in London 
(Evening Standard); and 5 
minion calls to Di grave hot- 
line (Mirror). 

It has made little difference. 


Short of saying something 
rude about the princess some 
six months after her death, 
the public dcurt mind what 
they get, as long as they get it. 
They appear to have adopted 
the role of the paparazzi they 
affected to loathe. They rha<a» 
her image through every 
page, seeking out every 
reworked detail of her life, 
unconcerned at the ethfr^ 
such as the possible effect on 
her sons and the rest of her 
fa mily. She is in death; as she 
was in life, public property. . 

Yet she is also a somewhat, 
different woman in the eyes 
of those beholders. The split 
that existed in life between 
her and the royal family, a 
split which was then dividing 
the nation and engendering 
anti-royal views, appears to 
have vanished. 

In life, sbe lost her royal 
status. In death, sbe is royaler 
once again. For the irony is 
that the beneficiaries of the 
new Diana, cult are the royal 
family. Virulent attacks on 
the -attitudes erf the Windsors 


during her divorce and imme- 
diately after her death have 
dissipated. Royalty is, dare I 
say it, chic once more. 

To an extent, this has tekun 
some newspapers by surprise. 
When the Queen Mother went 
into hospital tor a hip opera- 
tion a couple of weeks ago, 
the red-top tabloids did not 
make as much of it as their 
middle-market cousins, the 
MaH and Express. But they 
quickly caught up. 

Prince Charles's . tours are 
being covered with an enthu- 
siasm not seen since the earli- 
est days of his marriage, due 
in part to his advisers' good 
work, but also because papers 
detect that the heir to the 
throne fills the vacuum better 
than they first imagined. 
Their correspondents who 
virtually ignored the Prince 
of Wales once he parted from 
Diana are happily travelling 
the world with him a gain. . . 

• .Even the Independent; for 
so long sceptical about the 
need for' Palace coverage, 
came up with a royal scoop of 
sorts this week. It devoted 
more than two pages a day to 
“intimate and historic photo- 
graphs from the private fam- 
ily' albums of the Duke of 
Windsor". Not quite Diana. 
But it’s only a matter of time. 

Mark Lawson, page 9 
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4 BRITAIN 

Pistol 
packing 
cowgirl 
wanted 
slice of 
action 


dare Longrigg 


a COUNTRY and west- 
Z\ era Can who held up a 
# Ipizzeria with a replica 
handgun was jailed for fbur 
years at Teesslde crown 
court yesterday. 

Della Kirby, aged 29, had 
staged a late-night hold-up 
at a Pizza Express on Tees- 
side. Staff were dosing at 
midnig ht when the 4ft lOln 
woman, wearing a tasselled 
cowgirl outfit and glasses 
walked in. She had clearly 
spent too long in the 
saloon. 

Staff told her the restau- 
rant was dosed, but she 
rummaged in a plastic car- 
rier bag. produced a gun, 
and growled: “Give me the 
money from the tUL" 

Shaun Dodds, prosecut- 
ing. told the court that a 
waiter, Tahsin Bashir, 25, 
believed the gun was real, 
and tried to comply, but all 
he bad to give her was £ 20 . 

Kirby took the money 
and left, but within min - 
utes armed police arrived. 
Mr Bashir climbed Into a 
police car and they gave 
chase. Kirby was picked up 
almost immediately and 
relieved of her gun while 
she protested: “Get off, 
that's my country and west- 
ern gear.” 

Kirby, a single mother 
with a 1 9-mo nth -old son 
and no previous convic- 
tions, told the court she bad 
not planned the robbery. 
Her defence put her impul- 
sive action down to the four 
pints of lager she had 
downed at the Albany 
Social Club. 

“It is an unusual case, if 
not completely bizarre.” 
said Stephen Constantine, 
defending. “She can only 
blame It on the drink. She 
did not need the money and 
was not starving. She ac- 
cepts that though diminu- 
tive she must have posed 
something of a threatening 
figure pointing a gun. But 
there is no malice in her.” 

Judge Leslie Spittle or- 
dered the gun destroyed 
‘and' told Kirby she would 
be made an example to dis- 
courage raids on vulnera- 
ble late-night premises. 



Delia Kirby . . . country and western fan carried out late-night robbery on impulse 
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British buyers have to pay up to 50 pc more than other Europeans 

Car makers ‘cashing in’ 
by inflating UK prices 


Martin Wailur In Brussels 



U OFFICIALS in 
Brussels yesterday 
accused car manpfec- 
turers of making 
“windfall” profits and warned 
of legal action after figures 
were published showing that 
British car buyers are paying 
UP to 50 per cent more for 
their cars than other Euro- 
pean customers. 

They invited British con- 
sumers “who wish to com- 
plain about such practices” to 
go first to the British competi- 
tioa authorities or directly to 
British courts. • 

British buyers pay the 
highest prices in Europe for 
61 of the 72 best-seHing cars. 
The Landrover Discovery is 
cheapest in Italy, but most ex- 
penaiv e In Britai n, the site of 
its manufacture, where buy- 
ers pay 44.7 per cent more 
than Italian s. The highest dif- 
ferential was the VW Polo, 
where buyers in Britain paid 
543 per cent more than In 
Portugal, where prices were 
lowest 

The price differential, 
which EU investigators said 
was getting worse despite ear- 
lier warnings that It could 
breach £17 competition rules, 
covered all types of car, from 
the most expensive Mercedes 
to the cheapest Ford Siesta. 
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The warnings now have 
real teeth after Volkswagen 
was fined £70 million last 
month for price-fixing, order- 
ing its Italian distributors to 
restrict sales to German cus- 
tomers and to maintain lower 
prices for Italians. 

As well as the differentials 
in prices, the EU Commission 
said that it was also examin- 
ing whether British consum- 
ers were able to buy right- 
band drive cars elsewhere in 
the EU, to Cake advantage of 
the lower prices. 

A Brussels statement said: 
“The commission is receiving 


con tinual complaints from 
British consumers who wish 
to pu rchase right-hand drive 
vehicles -in the cheaper mar- 
kets. The commission would 
remin d manufacturers that 
under existing rules, right- 
hand drive cars must be made 
available throughout the EU 
to dealers wishing to sell such 
models.” 

Japanese manufacturers, 
who were praised for drop- 
ping their prices in Britain 
because of the rising value of 
the pound, still charged for 
more for their cars in Britain. 
A Toyota Starlet cost 433 per 


cent more in the UK than it 
did in Belgium, the commis- 
sion survey found. 

The EU Inquiry covered list 
prices of cars, which gave 
British auto industry spokes- 
men the opportunity to claim 
that these did not reflect the 
real sales price, where special 
discounts and trade-in deals 
and better packages of op- 
tions were usually available. 
The figures were also dis- 
torted by different national 
tax policies. 

The commission sai m in 
the Netherlands and Portu- 
gal, where such taxes exist, 
net car prices are the lowest 
for a large number of models. 
On the other hand, in 
countries like Germany and 
the UK, where no such taxes 
are due, prices tend to be 
higher.” 

It also served notice that 
the coming of the single cur- 
rency would in most EU mar- 
kets "put to the definitive 
test" the other standard de- 
fence of the car manufactur- 
ers: that currency movements 
helped explain the 
differentiaL 

Only a handful of cars were 
cheaper in Britain than in at 
least one other EU market, in- 
cluding the Suzuki Swift, the 
Audi A4, the Opel Vectra and 
Cttreon Evasion. In each case, 
British prices were higher 
than the EU norm. 


Photo-fit boosts hunt for killer 


Jon Henley reports from 
Brittany on the hunt for justice 


T HE FATHER of Caroline 
Dickinson, the Cornish 
teenager raped and mur- 
dered In a French hostel 
nearly two years ago, yester- 
day made an emotional appeal 
to local residents to help track 
down his daughter’s killer. 

Standing outside the court- 
house in Rennes to help publi- 
cise the first photo-fit picture 
to be released erf the main sus- 
pect in the case, John Dickin- 
son urged the people of Brit- 
tany In halting French to 
“please, please help us arrest 
thin man " 

Since 13-year-old Caroline's 
death on July 18, 1996, the 
family had lived “with the 
constant pain of her loss, 
together with the knowledge 
that her murderer walks free 
and could strike again at any 


time,” Mr Dickinson said. 

Close to tears, he said the 
man responsible must be 
made to answer for a terrible 
crime, committed against an 
“innocent young giri who 
could have been anyone's pre- 
cious daughter”. 

Robert Bafifert a lawyer at 
the court where the investiga- 
tion is based, said he was con- 
fident the photo-fit was a 
fairly precise picture of the 
man police are now seeking. 

Caroline was raped and 
strangled whfle other girls 
from her school were asleep 
in the dormitory room at 
Helne-Fougeres youth hostel, 
near Mont St MicheL 
Mr Dickinson said the pic- 
ture was the best piece of evi- 
dence so for. a Tt makes me as 
confident as I’ve been at any 


Hme in the last 18 months. If 
you look at the picture, it's a 
good picture — it’s surely 
something someone will put a 
name to.” 

But he was sharply critical 
of tiie delay in issuing it. 
pointing out that the eyewit- 
ness statements it was based 
on — from two of Caroline's 
schoolfriends and a teacher 
who was with them on the 
trip — had been collected at 
the beginning of the inquiry' 
but were ignored by Gerard 
Zaug, the investigating magis- 
trate originally appointed to 
the case. 

"I'm very angry at the delay 
and the mistakes that were 
made early on," he said. “The 
evidence was there from the 
very beginning.” 

Mr Bafifert described the 
suspect as a man of European 
origin, between 5ft lOin and 
6ft tall, of athletic build and 
broad-shouldered. Aged about 
30, be had dark brown hair. 


thick bushy eyebrows, a 
weathered complexion and a 
shabby appearance. 

Justice officials have 
opened a French freephone 
number and the picture and 
detailed description will also 
be posted on a government In- 
ternet site. 

The Dickinson family 
launched several lawsuits in 
the first months of the inves- 
tigation. frustrated by the in- 
action of Judge Zaug. He was 
removed from the case and 
replaced by Judge Renaud 
van Ruymbeke. one of 
France's best-known investi- 
gators last August. 

Mr van Ruymbeke widened 
the investigation, ordering a 
programme of mass DNA test- 
ing in the village, where gen- 
etic tests have since been car- 
ried out on all 422 males aged 
between 15 and 60 in an un- 
successful search for DNA 
samples matching those 
found on Caroline’s body. 
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Lower Saxony’s premier is turning the state 
poll into a dry run for the race to challenge 
Kohl, writes Ian Traynor in Osnabruck 


Gerhard Schrdder: Seen as 
a master of realpolitik 


T HE boogie-woogie 

piano rolled com- 
fortingly from the 
stage, the free beer 
flowed, and the man 
who wants - to lead. Germany 
Into the next millennium 
strutted confidently to the 
podium. 

"The Kohl era is over,” pro- 
claimed Gerhard Schrader, 
launching himself into a 
deftly pitched 40-minute per- 
formance which he hopes will 
propel him to the chancellery 
in Bonn in September. 

"Ah," grinned Heinrich 
Sprechmeyer. a retired steel- 
worker, “Gerhard Schroder's 


our man. He’s a man of the 
people. He’s the only one who 
can beat KohL" 

In front of 700 trades union- 
ists and Social Democrats in a 
municipal ball in this north- 
em town, Mr Scbrtider clev- 
erly plied his Blairite message 
that, after 16 years of govern- 
ment by Helmut Kohl, Ger- 
many badly needs a c h an ge . 

Mr Kohl’s “contempt” for 
the working man and his cab- 
inet of “dilettantes" had 
resulted in Smfllion out of 
work, bnt national pride 
could and should reinvigorate 
the hugely successful post- 
war German model. 


“We need to adapt, but 
there's little reason to throw 
away the things that made 
this country strong.” 

Mr Schrdder is a self-made 
man. He was bom into time 
poverty and ruin in 1944, the 
year his father died In the 
war. He and Ms five siblings 
were reared by his mother, a 
cleaner. 

Since 1990 he has been the 
Social Democratic premier of 
Lower Saxony. His OsnabrQck 
performance was aimed at 
winning a third term in the 
state election on March L 
It is a poll of much more 
than regional significance. 
Mr Schrdder is locked in an 
Increasingly bad-tempered 
thud with his party leader, Os- 
kar Lafontaine, fix- the nomi- 
nation to ftbaUengB Mr Kohl 
on September 27. 

The Lower Saxony poll is 


seen as a dummy run . far 
September end could go & 
long way towards deciding 
the contest 

“It’s a very personalised 
campaign,” said Christian 
Wolff, the Christian Demo- 


‘For eight years 
everything’s been 
subordinate to the 
Schrdder fixation’ 


crat challenger in the state. 

“Politics here has been noth- 
ing but Schrdder for. the past 
eight years,” complained Reb- 
ekka Harms, the Greens' 
senior candidate. “Everything 
is subordinate to the Schrdder 
fixation.” 


‘ Mir. Schrader Is a master 
realpolitik — all things .to all 
nffl and Women-. He calls him - 
self a pragmatist; his critics 
call - him a shameless qppor: 
tumsL His party is divided on 
his merits. .But he is popular 
with tile public **nd ftlg Js Ida 
trump card In rfwfrntng the 
r-fi anppTTnr nmflHaC V. 

Despite 15 years to opposi- 
tion, the. Social Democrats* 
have performed wretchedly 
in a string of regional elec- 
tions over the past two years, 
forfeiting up to 6 per cent of 
their vote. ...... 

Mr Schroder’s pitch Is that 
he is the only figure who can 
reverse that trend. He has 
hitched his fate, to that 
promise. Should he-faftto get 
within two points of the 
44^ per cent be wmi in 1991 in 
Lower Saxony, he will give up 
his- bid for claim to . the candi- 


dacy. Polls suggest he wfil get 
about 45 per cent .. 

His other main claim -— and 
the weapon- be .will deploy 
agajnstMr Lafontaine and Mr 


Kfrbi — is that be ta the only 
politician capable of ’barvestr- 
ing crossover votes from the 
Christian Democrats. > 

•“Who can ’ maximise our 
chances mi September 27 and 
make victory probable?*" he 

asked rhetorically, “ffis New 
Centre should be our slogan, 
forming an a ll ianc e of those 
ready and able to , achieve 
things.” • 

Mr Lafontaine,^ man of the 
left, is seen as unable to at- 
tract toe swing vote. Mr Kohl, 
too, has traditionally favoured 
a divisive “us-yersus-them” 
campaign and has opposed a 
“grand coalition” of Chris- 
tian social Democrats in 
government. 


Such an outcome In Sep- 
tember, said Mr SchrOdar, 
could not be a strategic aim, 
trat nor would it be “a national 
catastrophe”. . 

The pofls consistently show 

him as the figure with the 
beat riham-g of unseating Mr 
KohL. So the chancellor is 
campaigning hard in Lower 
Saxony, hoping to trim a 
Schrdder victory and indi- 
rectly promote Mr Lafon- 
taine, whom he beat comfort- 
ably in 3990.-. 

Much will hinge oh March 
L but all the signs are that Mr 
lafontaine could yet steal the 
candidacy from Mr Schrdder. 

“Many in the party see 
SchrOder as too rightwing, too 
bustoess-tiendly,” said Karl 
Lutker, aged 71 and a party 
member for 35 years. “But. I 
can’t see a better candidate for 
the party and for Germany.” 


Saving Italy 
from itself 


Private view 


John Hooper 

L AST Sunday 150 Ger- 
man economics profes- 
sors signed an appeal 
for European mone- 
tary union to be postponed or 
restricted. The same day, in 
Italy, there was another dra- 
matic episode in the Euro- 
saga. but of a different kind. 

To understand it fully you 
need to know about Domenica 
In. a popular television show. 
It begins as Italians are fin- 
ishing their Sunday lunches 
and continues through an 
afternoon which traditionally 
brings together the family in 
homage to la mamma. Do- 
men ica In offers comedy, 
music, dance, quizzes and 
hordes of scantily-clad, well- 
endowed females. 

Last week It also offered the 
incongruous figure of Carlo 
Azeglio Ciampi. the treasury 
minister. He agreed to use the 
show to give ordinary Italians 
a say in the images to be put 
- on the euro coins they wfB. be 
using alter January l 2002 — 
provided Italy's partners 
overlook the little matter or a 
government debt 125 per cent 
of its gross domestic product. 

The result astonished 
everyone: 1.5 million people 
phoned in. As doubt about 
the wisdom of having a single 
currency mounts everywhere 
else in Europe, Italians can- 
not wait to get it into their 
pockets. Why? 

European monetary union, 
it is true, offers them the 
prospect or significant eco- 
nomic benefit. If — and it is 
quite a big if — the new cur- 
rency is strong, it will mean 
low interest rates. And that 
will mean the Italian state 
can pay off its vast debt on the 
cheap. 

Vet the potential drawbacks 
are considerable. By sacrific- 
ing: their currency the Ital- 
ian? are sacrificing the right 
to devalue it or to allow it to 
depreciate against the curren- 
cies- of the other states in the 
union. Yet devaluation and 
depreciation have been a use- 
ful way of occasionally en- 
hancing the competitiveness 
of Italian business. 

Though it may take an 


effort, the enterprising, ex- 
port-oriented industrialists of 
northern Italy wifi find ways 
to compete on grounds other 
than price, as indeed many 
have already done. 

But what cf the sooth, SicDy 
and Sardinia, with their de- 
pendence on government in- 
centives and protection? Might 
not open competition with the 
rest of Europe split Italy even 
more decisively than at pres- 
ent? Might it not be .that the 
north will swim and get stm 
richer, and the south will sink 
and get still poorer? 

It is one thing to Imagine 


Turin in the same economic 
area as Dijon or Dusseldorfi 
quite another to think of Bari 
having to compete with, say, 
Gothenburg- 

How much of this Domenica 
In's audience grasps is doubt- 
ful, especially since Italy’s 
entry into Emu is scarcely a 
matter far debate. The lira is 
being carried at breakneck 
pace towards the euro on a 
swell cf largely unquestioning 
popular enthusiasm. 

It is only recently that com- 
mentators have publicly ac- 
knowledged the underlying 
reason: ordinary Italians 
want European integration 
for exactly the reasons that so 
trouble British Eurosceptics. 
Just as Bill Cash is appalled 
by the prospect of decisions 
being taken in Brussels or by 
the Bundesbank. Italians are 
delighted by it 

A history of conquest and 
occupation by other Europe- 
ans has perhaps made Ital- 
ians more relaxed about rule 
from outside. But the key mo- 
tive is their dissatisfaction 
with rule by other Italians. 

“Inside the European Ism of 

the Italians there is a great 
need to be governed,” Federico 
Rampinl wrote in La Repubb- 
lica this week. “And if it Is 
not only Rome that is to gov- 
ern, but also the European 
Commission (and hopefully 
severe Germany) the whole 
thing seems more serious . . . 
The British, French and Ger- 
mans resist every cession of 
sovereignty to Brussels. We 
bless It as a way of protecting 
ourselves from ourselves.” 

That is a remarkable indict- 
ment of Italian politicians in 
the 128 years since unifica- 
tion. It Is also a testament to 
Italy's immaturity and lack of 
self-confidence. 



A young couple looks through the window of a Bucharest tram painted with hearts for St Valentine's Day. Romanians 
only started celebrating the day to any extent last year after a television station promoted it photograph: wuxm ghrqa 


Parisian brothel gets rubber stamp 


Jon Henley in Paris 


T HE French historic 
monuments commis- 
sion has slapped a pro- 
tection order on one of the 
□nest surviving examples 
of a peculiarly Parisian 
form or interior architec- 
ture — the brothel. 

**lt is a unique monument 
to its time and well worth 
keeping out of the hands of 
the developers,” said a 
commission spokesman. 

“This was once a very im- 
portant part of Parisian 
life, you know." 

The anonymous, rather 
run-down facade and roof 
of the premises at 32-34 Rne 
Blonde! in the 2nd arrond- 
issement, once one of the 
largest and best-known 


bouses of ill-repute in the 
capital, are to be preserved 
for posterity, the commis- 
sion has ruled. 

But it also insists that 
mucb of the building's inte- 
rior — particularly "the 
large reception room on the 
ground floor, complete 
with its unusual period de- 
cor” — must be maintained 
in its original condition. 

Partially hidden by the 
wares of the present occu- 
pant a clothes wholesaler, 
the "period decor” consists 
mainly of large oval mir- 
rors in gilt {tames; walls 
and ceilings in lurid tur- 
quoise, red and pink; and 
some notable ceramic tile 
frescoes portraying bare- 
breasted women In a vari- 
ety of inviting poses. 

The plush cloakroom and 


an ornate winding stair- 
case that once led up to the 
bedrooms are also to be 
preserved, the commission 
has decided, as well as a 
discreet sign which reads 
“Aux belles ponies’* — 
roughly translated, “To the 
beautiftil broads". 

Little is known of the cli- 
entele of the Rne BlondeL 
Like 1,400 establishments 
of its kind throughout 
France, and 180 In Paris 
alone, it was forced to close 
in 1947 under the Marthe- 
Rlchard law, named after a 
zealous Communist deputy. 

But Maurice Rheoms, now 
an eminent writer and mem- 
ber of the Acad6mle Fran- 
calse. who remembers, as a 
young auctioneer, gelling off 
the building’s "eye-catch- 
tog” contents, mourned the 


passing of an era. "Just out 
of adolescence, nothing 
pleased me more than to go 
with my friends to one of 
these maisons doses.” he said. 

“Each had Its own char- 
acter. Some were more lit- 
erary, reminiscent of Mau- 
passant or Zola, others 
aesthetic, as yon would find 
in Toulouse-Lautrec. They 
were fine days." 

• Greek archaeologists 
have unearthed what they 
believe is a 2,000 year-old 
brothel in the northern city 
of Salonika. 

Among the artefacts 
found so for at the site, dat- 
ing to early Roman times, 
are a day phallus with a 
moveable section and a 
glass jar depicting Aphro- 
dite, the ancient Greek god- 
dess of love. 



o 


The living Solzhenitsyn 
has become a kind of 
awkward, cantankerous 
ghost, haunting the 
great Solzhenitsyn-to-be 
of posterity. 




Fleeing Freetown junta 
members are intercepted 


T WO helicopter gunships 
carrying fleeing leaders of 
Sierra Leone’s military junta 
were intercepted yesterday by 
a Nigerian warplane and 
forced to land in Monrovia 
General Timothy Shdpidi, 
commander of the West Afri- 
can intervention force Eco- 
mog, said the junta leader, 
Johnny Paul Koroma, was not 


among the 25 nffciaip aboard. 
The Ukrainian and Russian 
crews were arrested along 
with the Sierra Leoneans. 

Gen Shelpfdi said the heli- 
copters were trying to land at 
an airport outside Monrovia 
without clearance and were 
subsequently “escorted to 
land” at a different airport. 

— Reuters. 


Baghdad claims 
to have missile 


Arms 


DawM FMrtiaH 
Defence Correspondent 


A DEFIANT Iraq added to 

its confrontation with 
the United States yester- 
day by revealing lie existence 
of what it claims Is an entirely 
new ballistic missile. 

The Iraqi foreign minister, 
Mohammed Said al-Sahhaf 
told diplomats In Cairo the 
new missile had been 
"released into the Iraqi 
skies”. He said it was called 
Sained — Arabic for steadfast 
— and It was “100 per cent 
Iraqi”. 

Baghdad IS claiming this is 
not another variant cf the 
Soviet Scud missiles, which 
Iraqi engineers have modified 
and which are supposed to 
have been destroyed at Hie be- 
hest of toe United Nations. 

The Iraqi minister was 
quoted by the Al-Hayyat 
newspaper as saying the 
Samed’s range was S3 miles — 
conveniently just inside the 
limit allowed by the UN Secu- 
rity CounriL 

This means the Sained could 


reach Kuwait City from Iraq 
but not Tel Aviv or Riyadh, hit 
by e xtended -range Send or AI- 
Hussein miccn«xt in the Gulf 

war. 

Whether the missile is a 
new design or a cut-down 
Scud with a heavier warhead, 
its existence win complicate 
the UN inspectors’ search for 
the remnants of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s armoury. 

Of the 819 Scuds delivered 
by the former Soviet Union, 
an hut two have been ac- 
counted for. But the Iraqis are 
believed to have built air- 
frames and engines for two or 
three dozen of the 400-mile 
range Al Hussein derivative 
and extended-range Scuds 
may still be hidden, possibly 
with chemical or biological 
warheads available. 

With thio Hinpnt p raRnmahly 
In mind , the' Israeli Defence 

Minister Yitzhak.. Mordecal 
said yesterday his government 
would ask the US to dday any 
military strike against Iraq 
until Israel had completed its 
defence preparations. The pop- 
ulation is being .Issued with 
gas masks and medical anti- 
dotes to rherniral and bkilogi- 
qalweapans, bat there arehoti-j 
yet enough. Germany has 
agreed to loan I80y0w medical 
Mb and ffwifcaxtapd is eflb> 

IhgaSJWQ masks. _ 


Cypriot talks 
hang on poll 


Haln a Smith In Wcoafr 


T HE presidential election 
runoff in Cyprus tomor- 
row should determine 
□Ot only the p ol itit-al rnnkw -np 
of the island but the fixture of 
its long-stalled intercom- 
munal peace talks. 

Amid Strong tnforhatinruil 
pressure to solve the dispute, 
the p6IL has sent passions sky- 
rocketing In a way rarely 
seen stone the Turkish inva- 
sion to 1974- 

Bdth Glafkos derides, the 
veteran conservative who is 
seeking a second five-year 
term in office, and his com- 
munist-backed challenger 
George lakovou, acknowledge 
that the electkm outcome wffl 
affect the negotiations. 

With the EU accession talks 
also due to begin next month, 
the future of the former Brit- 
ish colony is also at stake. 
The talks could be put on hold 
if there are no compromises 
on either side. 

The two front-runners are, 
therefore, conducting fever- 
ish campaigns, following 
their neckband-neck first 
round last Sunday with an afl- 
oat effort to get -vital votes. 
Last wight thefr. parties ac- 
knowledged spending more 
than £850,000 flying In more: 
than 10,000 supporters from 
Britain and Greece for the 
ballot 

The scramble for support 
has intensified since the 
socialist Edek party — whose 
surprise 10.6 per cent placed 
ft as kingmaker after the first 
round — refused to openly en- 
dorse either Mr Clerides, 
aged 78, or Mr lakovou; aged 
59, in the runoff 
Mr Clerides squeaked to the 

post with about 2,000 votes in 
1993. This time. In a week’s 
intense political horse-trading, 
he has managed to secure the 
i»i*Wng af four grrmTipr par- 


ties, whose total vote ex- 
ceeded 8 per . cent to the first 
round. Some betting shops 
are giving Mr derides odds of 
15-L 

International mediators, in- 
cluding President Clinton's 
senior trouble-shooter Rich- 
ard Holbrooke, say they win 
be making their “big push” 
an the island once the new 
president is inaugurated later 

fhlc wwmfft. 

With the Greek Cypriots in 
the south aid Turkish Cypri- 
ots in the north Involved in 
an arms race, the mediators 
are keen to act before the de- 
ployment of a range of Rus- 
sian anti-aircraft missiles 
bought by Mr derides last 
year.. 

The weapons, which are 
being assembled in St Peters- 
burg, have added to mounting 
tension between Greece and 
Turkey. Ankara has vowed to 
destroy the missiles if they 
are installed. 

Mr derides is still regarded 
as the man best placed to pro- 
tect the fragile peace In Cy- 
prus. Same diplomats believe 
he has more room to ma- 
noeuvre than Mr. Iakpvou, a 
former foreign minister, who 
is also backed, by . hardline 
nationalists- '• 

... Jn^private Mr Cterfife$*S?ys 
he is willing to make uie.oom- 
promises for a solution — es- 
pecially one that would be 
associated with his name in 
perpetuity. 

- Unlike his rivaL-Mr- der- 
ides- has known the Turkish 
Cypriot leader, Rauf Denk- 
tash, since toe 1980s, when 
they led toe intercoxnmunal 
talks to unite the two island 
communities in' a loose bi- 
zonal federation. 

"The Cyprus 'problem is 
90 per cent solved,’* said one 
Greek Cypriot insider. 

"What It needs Is for some- 
one to make the necessary 
compromises.” 


UN seeks deal 
tostaveoff 
the air strikes 


Diplomacy 


Mctard Norton-Taytor 


ML DECISION to launch a 
MM devastating military 
^^Sattack on Iraq, with its 

unknown consequences for 
countries throughout the 
Middle East, hangs this week- 
end on a dt plnmaHe thread — 
the prospect cf a face-saving 
formula to give Saddam Hus- 
sein a Last chance to grant free 
access to United Nations in- 
spectors searching for chemi- 
cal andbibtoglcal weapons. 

The petktufom swung widely 
this week, intense diplomatic 
activity preceded hawkish 
rhetoric by toe US administra- 
tion yesterday, which ap- 
peared to undercut frantic at- 
tempts at the UN to find a 
.ccadpraarise. . . 

, Though Britain' and - the 
United States dismissed a Rus- 
sian proposal to . put a two- 
month time-limit cm the opera- 
tions . of . UN. .special 
cnmmiaaiflft (Dhscdm) inspec- 
tors in Iraq’s eight presidential 
palaces— -sooieef toon cover- 
ing huge 'areas' — . a plan, 
backed by France appeared to 
offer .more - scope for 


It would enlarge the Unscom 
team to to&tde individuals 
from' a wider range of 
countries. Richard Buttery the 
Australian fiairmim qf Uns- 
eam. would he' replaced by -an 
appointee cf the UN secretary- 
general Kofi Annan. Mr But- 
ler would become the deputy. 

“If we maintain fundamen- 
talist or purirt positions; we 
will not find a solution." Mr. 


Atman said this week. How- 
ever, diplomats conceded that 
if Iraq continued to Insist on a 
HmpJimrf an the activities of 
inspectors there would be little 
roam for manoeuvre. 

The US, Britain, Russia, 
France, China — the five per- 
manent members of the UN Se- 
curity Council — and Iraq’s 
Arab neighbours all claim the 
same objective — to rid Iraq of 
chemical and biological 
weapons. ... 

British fi/fitriain insist there 
is agreement among the. per- 
manent five on key. principles: 
Unsoam inspectors must have 
continuing access to Iraqi sites 
cf their choice, no ttmp.Umtt 
should be put an the inspec- 
tions, and President Saddam 
should formally agree to them. 

Washington and London 
suggested after hastily ar- 
ranged visits to the Middle 
East fids week that the use of 
force as a last , resort was sup- 
ported by many countries 
which were reluctant to say ao 
puhlidy. 

Robin Codk.the Foreign Sec- 
retary, said toat he was "heart- 
ened” by support from within 
the EU- White some countries 
were providing support for 
mflttary preparations, “most 
of toe rest are prepared to give 
political support for military 
■artinrr ff diplomacy .foils”, hfl 

said. 

. France, has reftised to beck 
mfliiary force, although ft says 
it.bas toe same objective — 
namely, to get rid. cf Saddam’s 
chemical and biological 
weapons. ; 

Germany, -'Spain and Italy 
have agreed to allow the nse of 
US bases' in their countries.. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Morocco’s troubled succession 


King 



David Sharrock 

in Casablanca finds 
the future uncertain 


A T FRIDAY prayers 
the vast Hassan n 
mosque should be 
thronging with 
people, but In a small act of 
ri«*fianro its immens e square 
Is empty. A few hundred 
yards away a tiny and de- 
crepit mosque is crammed 
ftxlL 

The Hassan a mosque, com- 
pleted eight years ago at a 
cost Of £325 millio n — most of 
it borne by public subscrip- 
tion — is thought by some to 
he intended as mwg Hassan 's 
eventual resting place. 

“It is a beautiful building, 
but you don’t worship inside 
a mans/iienm, ** a Casablancan 
smiles. 

The 63-year-old king, known 
as the Unifier, file Saviour, 
Commander of the Faithful, 
but more often than not sim- 
ply as So Majeste, is not yet 
ready for eternal rest But 
there are signs that the ques- 
tion of mortality is weighing 
more heavily on his mind. 

The succession may seem a 
simple matter. His heir is the 
32-year-old Prince Skit Mo- 
hammed. But to those who 
matter — Morocco's aspirant 
middle class and some In the 
ruling political elite itself — it 
is inconceivable that the Makh- 
zen system of government, 
which has survived four centu- 
ries and long periods cf coioni- 
satian by the European pow- 
ers, win continue indefinitely. 



The Guardian Saturday February 14 1998 

Sonia Gandhi 

gives Congress 
last-minute fillip 


f CoWenbero 


In Hew Delhi 


The mausoleum of Mohammed V, King Hassan’s father, in Rabat A £325m mosque may become the king’s own resting place photograph: sean swrm 


Under Makhzen — which 
gave Spain its word almacen , 
a store from which food and 
other benefits are distributed 
to the people — every facet of 
Moroccan rule leads back to 
the king through an intricate 
web of privileged bureaucrats. 

“For more than 30 years he 
has played a good game," a 
diplomat comments. "But 
after so long everyone is won- 
dering how much longer he 
will last and what will come 
after him.” 

Alter a serious Illness and a 
damning World Bank report, 
the king embarked on a pro- 
gramme of constitutional 
reform — la democratic has- 
sanienne — culminating In 
last autumn's elections to a 
new bicameral parliament 
The king reserves the right 
to dissolve both chambers, 
but his enthusiasm for bring- 
ing centre-left opposition par- 
ties into government was 
seen as significant 
This month he finally ap- 


pointed a prime minister, 
Abderrahmane El Youssoufi, 
leader of the Socialist Union 
of People's Forces, the first 
opposition figure to head the 
government in Hassan's 37 
years as king. 

It is another cautious step 


Parked outside the home of 
Fathallah Arsalane in a Rabat 
suburb The is an unmarked 
vehicle of the secret police. 
Mr Arsalane is number two 
In the Islamic 1st Justice and 
Charity movement, whose 
leader, Abdessalam Yassine, 


There is a profound crisis here. The 
problem we face is that we are always 
waiting on His Majesty to do something’ 


towards preventing what the 
king recently referred to as 
the danger of an “explosion” 
In Moroccan society as the 
gap between the haves and 
have-nots widens further. 

The "explosion” which 
most Moroccans fear has al- 
ready taken place hi neigh- 
bouring Algeria, and its expe- 
rience serves as a political 
reminder of what may happen 
here. 


has been under house arrest 
for the past eight years. 

Although another Islam 1- 
cist party contested the elec- 
tions, Justice and Charity 
boycotted them. It has a 
strong and disciplined 
following in the universities 
and, according to some esti- 
mates, the support of 10,000 
youngsters in the cities. 

Mr Arsalane presents him- 
self as a moderate, steering 


away from overt criticism of 
the king, prudently offering no 
hostages to fortune by publicly 

admiring Islnmir. mnrielw of 

government, such as that in 
Iran. His message is national 
renewal through dialogue. 

“There Is a profound crisis 
here, social, political and eco- 
nomic, an amnmnlatinn of 

factors which began with our 
independence." he says. 

“There is no credibility to 
the latest political game, 
there Is no political will to 
change this country. The 
problem we face is that we 
are always waiting on His 
Majesty to do something. 

“The silent majority plays 
no part in politics here, which 
is why we need a national dia- 
logue. This artificial fabrica- 
tion of a parliament has only 
deepened the crisis.'’ 

He doubts Morocco could 
ever descend into an Alge- 
rian-style civil war. “What we 
might have is more like an 
intifada, such as the Palestin- 


ians have waged. But the dan- 
ger is that the crisis is so deep 
that it could get out of control/ 

By remaining outside King 
Hassan’s "political game* 
Justice and Charity claims — 
in the face of a party political 
system whose leadership has 
barely changed in 30 years — 
to be the real opposition. 

In a country where 40 per 
cent of the people live on less 
than £1 a day and youth unem- 
ployment touches 25 per cent, 
such a stance may suggest that 
it is only a matter of time be- 
fore Morocco explodes. 

Sa Majeste dreams of be- 
queathing to his son a stable 
monarchy, a state where his 
grateful subjects wfil pray mi 
Fridays at the Hassan II 
mosque instead of crossing 
the road. 

And a state where he will 
no longer need to lock the 
doors to the smaller mosque 
— and all those like it scat- 
tered across Morocco — at the 
end of every prayer session. 


I NDIA'S mightiest political 
force, the xightwing Hindu. 
Bharatiya Janata Party, is 
focing panio in its ranks as 
opinion polls show that power 
is slipping from its grasp in 
the final days before voting 
starts in the general election 
on Monday. 

Until a few weeks ago the 
BJF appeared to be steam- 
rolling towards victory in the 
elections which will span four 
days. But the might ctf the 
party has been dissolved by 
the appeal of the latest claim- 
ant to the family dynasty that 
Has ruled rndia through 50 
years of independence: Sonia 
Gandhi 

An opinion poll to be pub- 
lished in India Today maga- 
zine at the weekend gives the 
BJP and its allies their lowest 
tally yet 214 seats in the 543- 
seat parifanwmt. MTS Gandhi’S 
Congress party and its allies 
are given 164 seats, and the 
United Front coalition of the 
fallen prime minister L K. 
Gujral 127 seats — enough 
for a coalition government 
should the quarrelling forces 
unite. 

The poll is a dramatic as- 
sessment of the RIP'S fortunes 
since Mrs Gandhi entered 
active politics. Two other sur- 
veys also show that Mrs 
Gandhi, though elusive and a 
poor public speaker, is win- 
ning back support for her di- 
vided and demoralised party. 

The BJP was also stung yes- 
terday by calls for its presi- 
dent, Lai irishnn Advani, to 
withdraw from the electoral 


fray after a watchdog panel 
included bis name among 72 
criminals contesting these 
elections. Mr Advani feces 
charges of incitment m cot* 
nection with the destruction 
of the Bafaari Masjzd mosque 
in Adyodhya five years ago. 

The BJP has responded to 
the findings by stepping up 
its plea for a majority verdict, 
claiming it is the only party 


ciainmig «. « J 

capable of providing stable 
government in a country 
undergoing Its second elec- 
tion in less than two ye ars. 
Privately, however, party 
leaders were huddled in crisis 
meetings earlier this week at 
the Delhi home of its prime 

ministerial candidate, Atal 

Bihari Vajpayee. 

Yesterday Mr Vajpayee 
abruptly abandoned plans to 
address a big rally near Varar 
nasi, leaving thousands of 
supporters waiting while he 
held another crisis session. 

Mr Vajpayee. 211 uriwne 
poet who has cultivated a 
statesmanlike image, is the 
most popular c an didate for 
prime minister, dwarfing the 
ratings for Sonia Gandhi and 
Mr Gujral. But his party has 
been unable to shake off its 
association with upper-caste 
and puritanical Hindu hard- 
liners who are seen as foes of 
the Muslims, the Dalits (for- 
merly untouchables), and 
women. _ 

But according to a Times of 
India poll yesterday, the BJP 
is on coarse for 250 seats, 
which could bring it to power, 
given enough allies for a co- 
alition. It has been struggling 
to broaden tts base, m a king 
pre-election alliances with 
regional parties. 


Nasa maps reveal ancient 
temples in Cambodian forest 


Wck Cummbig-Brace 
In Bangkok 


AMERICAN space-age 
#mradar and British archae- 
ological expertise have 
together unearthed ancient 
temple sites In western 
Cambodia. 

The discovery announced by 
Elizabeth Moore, head of art 
and archaeology at tire School 
of Oriental and African Stud- 
ies in London, promises a revi- 
sion of the history of Angkor, 
one of the world's richest ar- 
chaeological treasures. 

Radar images produced by 
a DC-8 aircraft of the National 


Aeronautical and Space Ad- 
ministration revealed a circu- 
lar mound near the 1201-cen- 
tury Angkor Wat discovered 
by a French traveller nearly 
140 years ago, which is one 
complex among several pal- 
aces, temples, tombs, terraces 
and fortified walls in an area 
of 77 square miles. 

Angkor is seen as a gem of 
Khme r civilisation between 
the 9th and 13th centuries. 
But Ms Moore found evidence 
of a city that predated it by up 
to 300 years. . . 

Six more temples with' 
Hindu deity images, includ- 
ing one as big as a football 
stadium, have also been found 


Australian PM gives green light to referendum 

Republicans back proposal 
as convention wants a deal 


C l w tetup lwff Zfam hi Sydney 


R epublicans and 

monarchists were 
both claiming victory 
last night after the 
constitutional convention 
finally endorsed a proposal to 
replace the Queen as head of 
state by the year 2001. 

After two weeks of talking, 
the proposal put toward by 
the Australian Republican 
Movement (ARM) — that the 
head of state should be a pres- 
ident chosen by parliament — 
was passed by 73 votes to 57. 
with 22 abstentions. 

The result was four votes 
short of the absolute majority 
which the prime minister, 
John Howard, had said was 
required before the plan 
could to be tested by a bind- 
ing referendum to be held 
□ext year. 

But Mr Howard said he fa- 
voured a referendum none 
the less. The majority of dele- 
gates had, he said, voted "gen- 
erically" for a republic, even 
if they were divided on 
whether the people or parlia- 
ment should elect the 
president. 

“It would be a travesty, in 
common sense terms, of Aus- 


Farrakhan visit arouses protests 


T HE American black Is- 
lamist leader Louis Far- 
rakhan’s expected arrival 
in Australia today to hold 
talks with Aborigines and 
Muslims has caused a 
storm of protest, writes 
Christopher Zinn. 

Mr Farrakhan was given 
only a six-day visa after he 
guaranteed that he would 


not use racist language. 
Local Jewish groups tried 
to stop his entry. 

Mr Farrakhan, who Is 
accused of inciting racial 
hatred between blacks and 
whites, and calling Jews 
"bloodsuckers", plans to 
meet a tiny community of 
part-Afghan Aborigines 
around Alice Springs. 


trali an democracy for that 
proposition not to be put to 
the Australian people," he 
said. 

In an emotional summing 
up Mr Howard, a committed 
constitutional monarchist, 
said he had emerged from the 
£15 million exercise more ide- 
alistic, because of the integ- 
rity of the ‘'Australianism" 
expressed in the debate. 

“Despite our differences, 
we all smell the same eucalyp- 
tus, we all know the same 
dust and we all feel the same 
salt in the ocean,” he said. 

The ARM proposal — a 
compromise cobbled together 
by various factions — was 
nicknamed the “camel”. It 
provides for the public to 


nominate a presidential can- 
didate who must then win the 
support of two-thirds of fed- 
eral MFs. 

The ARM chairman and ar- 
chitect of the deal. Malcolm 
Turnbull, said he was sure 
Australians wanted a head of 
state chosen with the biparti- 
san support of parliament. 

”1 think this is a very im- 
portant day . . . We’re one step 
closer to a republic, but I 
think on this occasion we’ve 
taken a couple of steps with 
one leap." he said. 

All sides realise that the the 
referendum campaign will be 
tough. The proposal must be 
supported by a majority of 
Australians in a majority of 
the six states. 


The Tasmanian monarchist 
David Mitchell said: “We may 
well say. ’God save the 
Queen’, for nothing will save 
the republic." 

The proposal got a smaller 
majority than expected at the 
convention because some 
republicans who want a presi- 
dent dected by direct popular 
vote sided with the 
monarchists. 

“We’re very pleased with 
today's result.” said Kerry 
Jones, of Australians for a 
Constitutional Monarchy. 

"We’re delighted we’re go- 
ing to stop wasting taxpayers’ 
time and money, and move 
through to a real referendum 
. . . to fight against this Turn- 
bull model which doesn't 
measure up to the safeguards 
or our current constitutional 
arrangements.'’ 

Before the vote one ARM 
delegate, Eddie McGuire, 
summed up the thoughts of 
many Australians in a rally- 
ing call to the chamber. 

"This is the vote which tells 
the prime minister that 
republicans want a republic 
and gives our people some 
thing to vote on. It's taken 
100 years to get this far. Who 
knows when we’U get another 
crack at it?" 


Hispanics ‘largest IIS minority’ 


Gary Younge In Washington 


F urther evidence that 
the racial landscape of 
the United States is 
being transformed emerged 
yesterday in a study reveal- 
ing that the number of 
babies being born to His- 
panic women has reached a 
record high. 

Hie report, which shows a 
Z&Gper cent rise in the 
birth rate in the Hispanic 
community, hastens the day 
when Hispanics will become 


the country’s biggest minor- 
ity. They should overtake 
the number of African- 
Americans before 2010. 

Immigration and a high 
birth rate have already 
made the Hispanics — 
people originating from 
Mexico, south and central 
America, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and and the Dominican 
Republic — the biggest mi- 
nority in Los Angeles, Hous- 
ton, Phoenix, San Antonio. 
Miami and El Paso. They 
make up a quarter of the In- 
habitants of Texas and are 


likely to form almost half 
the state’s population by 
2030. They will soon out- 
number blacks in New York. 
Blacks at present make up 
about 13 per cent of the US 
population, compared with 
the Hispanics* 10 per cent. 
But. with birth rates among 
blacks and whites slowing 
down or levelling off, the 
number of Hispanics is 
about to exceed blacks in 
about 2008. 

The ramifications of the 
increase are already being 
felt in some areas of Califor- 


nia. Texas and Florida, 
where Spanish is almost the 
do minan t language. 

The Hispanics' growing 
presence has prompted 
moves to eliminate affirma- 
tive action in California and 
Texas and to tighten immi- 
gration controls on the Mex- 
ican border. 

The study, conducted by 
the National Centre for 
Health Statistics, shows that 
the problems facing the His- 
panic community increas- 
ingly mirror those encoun- 
tered by blacks. 


“So small in size, yet so big 
on performance...” 


Miss Katy Barra dough, Leeds. 



The Astonishing XI Button Radio 

Only the size of a 1 0p coin, it offers the full performance of a VHF radio 
yet with its unique design fits discreetly In your ear. 

Available exclusively from Sinclair Research at only £9.50.**, 

I Kb » feature, of this marvel | anoWer 

astonishing break- 
through in electronic __ 

’ Order your XI today 

Simply send Sinclair Research £10 and we 
will despatch your new XI Button Radio 
(complete with battery) direct to you. H its 
performance and sound quality does not 
astonish you, simply return within 30 days 
for a full, no questions refund. 



rntniaturisetion - 
the new XI Button 
Radio. A receiver that 
fits snugly In your ear 
with state of the 
art circuitry that gives 

it a specification 

which will top radios many times its 
size. The result of years of research 
using original Sinclair technology the 
XI Radio is unique, and In fine with 
Sir Clive's wish to keep its price to 
under £10, it Is only available direct 
from Sinclair Research. You cannot 
buy this radio in the high street or 
from any mail order catalogue. 

Mlmtateoiti^ctefighted, 
the sound Is astonishing... 99 

•S NaQl *W-Ran* 


Tune in and Oaten 
The XI is totally hands free and has 
virtuaSy no weight You can run. dance 
or pedal your bike without fear of the XI 
getting in the way. Its unique sure-gnp 
ear design will ensure it fits snugly and 
comfortably in your ear at all tknea. 
Never again need you miss your 
favourite programme or FM sport 

broadcasts and updates. Ideal for an 

locations, rt can be tfscreetiy used in 
your car, on the train, bus or whie 
you're a! work, without the person 
need to you being aware. 


Key features of this marvel 
of technology: 

• Autoscan push button tuning. 

• FM Range (88 MHz - 108 MHz.) 

• Weighs only half an ounce. 

• Hands-free operation. 

• Built in aerial. 

• Unique sure grip ear design. 

• Powered by a tiny lithium celL 

• One year guarantee. 

• The size of a 1 0p coin. 



Buy 3 Button Radios 
and Save EC’s, 

The XI Button Radio makes a 
great birthday or surprise gift 
for family and friends. 


You've never heard it so good ~ 
Powered by a liny lithium cell which 
lasts for many hours, (replacement 
batteries readily available in shops) the 

ft 

discretion 


XI uses push button autoscan touch 
turwig as found on expensive car 
raefios. Simply push the button and it 
tunes automatically to the next station. 
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A child 
°f land 
and sea 


ONICA Eri . 

^ sssarsr •* *»** * 

_ _ _ wffl bJ*2L* 5 . People „ ot e real 

ifjl ■ bered cut °uts.‘ n0t card board 

books for 

Romney Marsh^ latest JS' Monica Edwards 

Farm story \a? u f Ichbo wl boofc for aH?Vl oblographical 

seized upon by^o ® agerI y life '^.chronicling 

ssss vIS'BS ssS55r" 
sssss^Ss-'Sa ^n£^™ ac ' 

fclFBSS s». S ka 

o&^S'^rescutog &S SSI 860,1 Newton - Her 

garS assarfS?* 

tS&®~ * * arcagg 

s?- a s 

“edea by one set at Pm,-h ajany hours with local Qsher- 
bowl Farm. The men absorbing their vam* 

Marsh stories, featuring the 30(3 8101-1116 them away in her 
vicar's daughter/r^mzin ?"»' to »» brou^hT out 
SSJSS^ Weni were in hefbooks. 




Face to Faith 



The state the 
Church is in 


Ludovfc Kefinady serve" the Church's doctrines 

— and forms of worship. This fg- 

ss*:* s»tsa 
ESS® asKssssa? 

“Ka SSKSSfAStu. 
S£=&S gSZBSSL 


^OHMomca-scZ-cS? 

hood, when children were 
free to roam and explore with 
out adult supervision. iSe 
naps m the books were aiS 

Rwnwf!? and included 
*»ye (Dunsford) anrl Winrhol 

^ (Winldesei).X St 

bowl Farm stories reflected 
days near the 

SSiS* 

r J5r an ,2 ber illustrator, 
^offrey Whittam, had an ex- 
cellent relationship and he 
usually saw the latest manu 


In 1933. she married aRye 
™ an * Bi H Edwards. They 
shared an interest in the 
countryside and, after they 
moved to Punch Bowl Fani 
her husband took to farming 
as though bom to it Monica 
had a keen interest in wild- 
life. spending many nights 
watching and photograp hing 
badgers and keeping meticu- 
lous notes. Animals played an 
important part in all the 
hooks: cats and dogs, as well 
as the horses, and, in one 
work. The WUd One (1967), an 
escaped puma. In i960, the 


script before her publisher S? 1 * P ^ Da - ? W60 ’ the 
Although few readers pnir.voH ^ ear 1 me f her, Monica 
the lifertv *Sr£?X3SZ£ ™ «*?» Children's Author 


the lifestyle of baTSSSS 
heroes and heroines they 
could relate to her characters 
ui much the same way as 
lovers of Arthur Ransome’s 


of the Year by Foyle’s 

ssHSaSE 5 ” 

§gg m, 

ISS5 £ *??! Junior Kimbrough SS sSw Sg 

<^nuay writes: ’ j wars. Newblgin n!itoteto’<Sd * 7*” * ’h* *h V ' V" '* I " ‘ * ^ a P^ in teSSmStSer^ 

™ JSSR . into his last days an eaeer J , parishioner has the legal 

KO/hlr tor a Memphis label. But it to be married in church witE 

0OWIV W ™ f oto^vingtodeclare whether 



"OR MORE than 400 


feassg. 

changed. Then, the crowning 


— U4U mill in i uiljr 

tion (rfthe rdationshipbfr — TlicjQ, ge crovraing 

^SSSSSSSS!^ SSSSSS^^ 

SSf 
SSsSsS* »»& 

Sshe 5 Sb 3&. sassssasss* 

2^Jf^H™S hIWOuld tomishedfigurejanitoW^ 
bl iHfi aud thenKmarchy^mt- SiS’^S^SS^^ta’ 

™Utag. T*e Archbishop of S^h^SeSnSfrfafl 

Wo^ roi JtioS^n5 

groimdstirat disestablishment with all its antique naeeantr 
would send out a message that and pomp. ftS«K5KE 


; one of many 


England is no longer a Chris- 
dan country, which, infect, it 
is not 

A former Archbishop of 
fork. Dr John Habgjood, has 

«id that establishment does 
he Church litfle harm and the 
jatlonmuch good, which is 
ilso debatable, while the 
iishop of St Albans sees estab- 
iahment as a springboard for 
be spiritually minded: but 
ouldn’t a disestablished 
Xmrch stfll be that? 

Today, the disestablishinen- 
nians are in the ascendant 
even years ago, a poQ ofioo 
[ergy showed 38 per cent in 
ivour to 58 percent against 1 
ness that if a similar poll 
ere taken now, the margin 
■ould be much narrower: for- 
iet antis would be content to 
xeptloss of prestige In return 
•r the fieedom to ran their 

to show. 

The most outspoken of 
niordergyinfevourisRt 
gy Cdin Buchanan. Bishty 
“Woolwich, who is dear tha t 
cannot be right for a mlnor- 
7 dMKHnination to have a 
ivileged position in the law 
td the constitution; that the 
leader of the majority party in 
the House of Commons should 


-o ■ ■■■nriinftia m 

making him the centre of a fUll- 

triown coronation ceremony 
with all its antique pageantry 
and pomp- Perhaps he thinfa; 
so too. 

Another problem Is Dr 
Carey saying that if the Prince 
were to marry fem nin that 
could cause a crisis in the 
Church. If he means the 
Church’s laws would conflict 

with him carrying out the act 
of crowning, then there would 
be a crisis, because ifhe didn't 
do It, no other prelate could. 

All of which leads me to won- 
der whether we need a corona- 
tion ceremony at alL After »n 
Charles will have been king 
ever since the death of his 
mother several months before. 
What need is there for a formal 
confirmation of it? 


O N the disestablish- 
ment issue. I'm all in 
favour. If we had a 
president rather than 
a monarch, it would be plainly 

absurd to require hint, as part 
ofhis job, to adhere to a partic- 
ular religion. I have always 
thought of religion as an en- 
tirely private matter, and to 
bind the head of state to a reli- 
gion he may not personally 
favour, and in which few of its 
citiaens any longer believe, 
seems to be a contradiction. 

In bygone days the state reli- 
gion was the foctor that gave 
society cohesion, and. if you 
dissented, you would probably 
end up at the stake. The social 
cohesion we enjoy today is 

based on something more 
mundane; sport, especially 
football, enjoyment of which 
can be shared at city, county, 
country and international 
level; and television, of which 
one can say the same.- “ ' T-, '. 

In the long run. however, 
whether the Church is dises- 
tablished or not, is oflittle mat- 
ter. With only two people in 
every 100 attending Sunday 
services. ChristianhyliUhjsJ. » 
country Is a fast s inking ship- 
If you ask why, I would say that 
most people find the words of 
the Apostles' Creed, the cor- 
nerstone of Christian belief no 

longer credible. If you've for- 
gotten what they are. I think 
you will get a surprise. 

Ludovic Kennedy is an author 
and broadcaster 



although Monica’s failing gyp- 

sight deprived her of one of. Martin Conway writes: 
her greatest pleasures, read- 
ing. she was stillaHe to enjoy \ /OO put my name 
her walks through the valley. y your obituary of ' 

JSJT" a 8011 a ■ Lessee Newbigin (Feb- 
oaugnter. ruarv 71 alone with that “ 


wars, Newbigin maintained 
into his last days an ea ger 


Y nrr _ .1 an eager 

OU put my name under commitment to truth, and 

?^fi- 0bi ^l iar 5 r ! ^ Bi ^ ( ? > I the re f ore to following 
Lessbe Newbiein (Fen. I through the appropriate argu- 


Susan Dickenson 
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^ ^ meats, whether with other 
Jh^h*^f topher Dnver ' . no writers (typical that his first 


Edwards . . .teenage yarns 


Letters 


- « . . . " 1JUVWUUU 

Monica Edwards, writer and thin gs I have written 
countrywoman, bom November Her years. I should 
B. 1912; died January 18. 1998 wished you also to sti 


doubt because you were using 
a couple of quotations from 
things I have written in ear- 
lier years. I should have 


book should be a debate with 
no less a figure than John 
Middleton Murry), with lead- 
ing thinkers of the past (at his 


_ i — 7 7 uuunwo ui me i«aL iai ms 

to ^re® to toneral one friend saw him 
the obituaiy these three di- now preparing to tackle Des- 
mensions i trf hts long and im- cartes, Locke and Kant) or 
mens^mflueiHanife: withUie 


basic 

blues 


^ appointees; ana mat every 

earlier, he had made a single parishioner has the legal right 
* or ^ Memphis labeL But it to be married in church with- 
vras the late Robert Palmer’s out having to declare whether 
fflm documentary Deep he or she is a Christian or not 
that gave the sexagenar- This issue has become a run- 

lan bluespian the making s of ning story because every day 

a more than Inrol raraar TTn .. ,, . . . . 


a more than local career. He 
and his friend and contempo- 
rary. R I Burnside, found 
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brings us nearer to the death of every lOOatten 
“e and the accession of services. Chris 

me Prince aTWales. The ques- country is a fag 


Natfiene Amaoutis writes: I [ him solely as a doctor, when century 

was a close friend of Martin we lived in Maine during the to be said that they have 
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mens^ infl u e ntial Life: with the Zeitgeist of the West 

t ill. ? P -P reciati °n: (whether under Reagan/ 

Lessue Newbigin was one of Thatcher or Clinton/Blair) 
the few church leaders this 3. The missionary: through- 
it deserves out his adult life, Newbigin 
to be raid that they have knew his first calling and joy 
reshaped .the i obedience of the to be that of making Christ 
world wide Church. No-one. known. This informed virtu- 


----- — — - — — -vwmu iu^jkixuu;ui ¥¥die&. ineques- 

themselves at foe centre of a tion then wffl be whether, as an 
S P en Sl *toch attracted adulterer and a divorcee, he 
- & ? n - ,“5: contrary toChurch law. 

^titles 


_ — ■ — ■ ”, ice mm amy accept me titles 

C £ B M E’S the beginning nearby Oxford, but also visit- bestowed on Henry vm. bis 
"■■■anii foe end of ing mm-makers and rock ’n’ heirs and successors, as De- 
■ ■ music," the rock- roll luminaries i like foe Roll- fender of the Faxfo SdSu-^ 
abifly artist Charlie Feathers Stones and U2. preme Governor. At present 


was a close friend of Martin we lived to B^edur^fo^ totaVi™ fo^aS ™ “ft 

Bayer (obituary, January 13) 1950s-1960s; he wasMnsid- reshapedfoe oSdi^S of the 

for 35 years and trained as a ered one of foe best surgeons woruSrSh , a ^ kins J C ^ rist 

soUcitor under him at Birk- to foe Watervflle a^fo? SSpi ^pS.sfoty^fo "SS 

beck Montagu. He afforded many years. He was my stanchng compaiion, Dr WA Sd IrttoS speaM ”€- wntto S 

many young people the oppor- fetter’s doctor and performed Visserit Hooft. has done more He^waTa 

tunity of entering into the law a major stomach opmitionon to make foe World Councfl of cess in 

and was always wise, support- my dad back to 1358. saving Churches into such a kev rntricartes 

ive and encouraging. his life. My mother claimed force for new viston and S 

It was therefore Bamng that Donald Sufoerlmid (to wirit throughout foe world. pto^opto^S^mf Al® 

when one of his erstwhile the film) resembled ham Few have done more to nerve wavs hL ^ 

articled clerks claimed to be somewhat but as always, fie- the churches of India for their how^ the truttfis^ 
foe Mr X who had done all the tion takes over from feet huge tasks. and expressed h 

work for the International De- No one has more keenly people, mrtteast fl 

fence and Aid Fund, whereas Frank Carpenter writes: After and sharply called Christians would aonrSte 
all he had done was to run reading your obituary of into a *toew missionary en- lenae and Dratntaa 
messages for Martin. Martin Klaus Tennstedt (January 13) counter" with the uncon- Yet he waTata 
was philosophical about put- I spent foe evening listening scions ideologies of foe con- conspicuously a 
ting the record staight which to his masterly interpretation temporary West a task about gentle and humor 
was typical of his self-eflace- of Mahler's 5th Symphony, which both the West and the composing limeric 
meat and modesty. played by the umdon Phil- rest of foe world will one day, tongue-twistins j 

harmonic Orchestra back to soon - pray God - discover while awav 


««««* cuua, .uioiuii r earners ~SL*'rr* w ^““ ^ _ preme Governor. At present 

once said of foe blues singer aD) i l, ? s J ( i r Palmer's foe oafo requires him to affirm 

and guitarist Junior Kim- ^°re-based label. Fat Pos- that he wffl ‘•maintain and pre- 
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brough. who has died aged 67 . 
His hypnotic tumbling strains 


sum — All Night Long (1993), 
Sad Days. Lonely Nights 
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ally all his speaking, writtoe seemed to drift down to our g 9 ® 5 ) «?d Most Things 
and acting. B ears, as if from a fer-off pro- 1 Worked Out (1997) _ ... . . . ... 

H^wafa conspicuous sue- .. a datal J? Weekend birthdays 

cess to not getting lost to foe , TIia:t makes him sound like f mtense, medi- ----- -- 

intricacies of committee work “f, 8011 of Muesman who is ^styie. Playing THE political staying power of 

or m foe technicalities of foe discovered’’, usually ad- fie dad some of the foe only Lebanese- American 

philosophical argument Al- vanc ®d in years, playing his “^Tt ,°^ die young in the Clinton cabinet Donna 
ways his main concern was me ^ n01 I ies whne musical Hooker, and when Shalala, 57 today, should be a 

how foe truth is being seen m ^ tream Dows hidiffer- he 'added a bass gmtarlst and surprise: after all, it was to 
and expressed, howactual S“S y “P 4 Kimbrough 5if,_^ m . rt Kemiy M?R>ne on her area, as Health and 
people, not least foe poorest e “ thu f ias tic audience house- Human Services Secretary, 

1J - \ I* fnr iron f?«OQrlae ir% hfr. DartV musin. Ilttlp nf fkot flwtf rip jl M l 
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romewhat but always, Be- Oje churches of India for their how foe tro^isbetog “Stream flows mdiffer- 

tion takes over from feet huge tasks. and expressed,^ hw ^iS ^ ^ ** Kimbrough 

^ No one bas more keenly people, not least the nnmwt 30 enthusiastic audience 

Frank Carpenter ivntes: After and sharply called Christians would apprSteiteS for two decades in his own 
reading your obituarv of into a “nnw miuinn^ i j zzz^r uu<u inmmimihr 


mu iurcies oi committee work .Tj 4 T„ 

or in the technicalities of foe discovered . usuaUy ad- 
philosophical argument Al- vanced m years, playing his 

nnne ki. _ memOneS whilp thp milciral 


com m u ni ty, foe countryside 

Ybt he was always just as ^?. Uy Springs in _ . healthcare reform. Hillary 

conspicuously a modest northern Mississippi, where . outsiders, who tried to took foe blame for that disas- 
gentle and humorous man! he «^ 4 bis entire life. ■^to P 3 1 ^ES^^ y j? iinple ^ — which was just as wen 

composing limericks out of ^ ex P enenced a whiff wer f discoa^ because, since the Monica 

* rTT* “*• nf ri «rnmrv In tha 1st. itnn. nted bV their InahiliHj finrt . 


party music, little erf that 
studied, mesmeric monotony 
was dispelled. 


that the US president suffered 
his biggest defeat to date — on 
healthcare reform. Hillary 


was typical of his 
meat and modesty. 


rest erf the world will one day, 
soon — pray God — discover 


Dmsilla Sutherland writes: I 1979. ca^rly they were to- the scale of their proper hours, never conreraed fB 
was interested to read your spired by his subtle direc- gratitude. ■ his 0 wn prestige, but rimSv 

obituary of Richard Horn- tions, both mvolume and 2. A giant intellect having, for the well-being of his 
berger (January 9), which tempi, wmch smlcome over as a young man, thrown him- neighbours and tor foe life- 
concentrated solely on his well on my EMI LPs. A sad self into foe life and commit- and -hope-giving truth that 
career and feme as foe author loss, but thank goodness for ments of the Student Chris- God has made known oncefor 
of M-A-S.H. My family knew recording technology. tian Movement between the all to Jesus Christ 

Richard Cooper 

Young in mind and vision 


composing limericks out of 030 ex P enenced a whiff were otton djscot^ because, since the Monica 

tongue-twisting names to of discovery in the late 1970s, SfL^ t ^f,«i toa 5i Ut K to ^ ^ ewiDSk y scandal broke, it 
while away the sleepless Jj? 11 ^ song Meet Me in the Kimbrou^ s has been terribly useful hsv- 



narmomc wrcnesira oaca m soon — pray God — discover while away the sleeoless « “ son ^ Meet Me in the «« *? eac - Junior Kimbrough's has been terribly useful hav- 

1979. ca^rly they were in- the scale of their proper hours, never concerned for “formally taped by a mus ic was not elementary but tog stolid Donna around as ret Wright chief commis- 

spired by his subtle direc- gratitude. ■ his visiting English blues enfou- elemental one of Clinton’s XS3J2 


visiting E n glish blues enthu- 
siast, Anthony Wall, was 
played to Charlie GUletfs 
Radio London show Hon/sy 
Tank and issued on the album 
The Hon/sy Took Demos. Even 


Tony Russell 


one erf Cli n ton’s staunchest sioner, Guide Association, 56. 
supporters. A former presi- 
dent of foe University of Wls- Tomorrow’s birthdays: Clive 
ronsim she has won points for As let, editor. Country Life, 
her skills asa departmental 43; Sir Harold Beeley, histo- 


R ICHARD Cooper, who sional work was for the 
writer ter children’s ^house^r which he 


sional work was for the litical thriller, set in the year | iistener and a mentor to 
Northumberland Theatre 2020, which used the Arthu- many people. Working on a 
rvimnanv and the Newcastle rian looanri go o framanmi>1r I :iv T- : 


television. His work was in- 
telligent and thought-proyoK- 
lng. He believed that children 
were an afl-important audi- 
ence, which deserved to be 
treated seriously. 


— — — — uncu USE ruuiu- uiauy people. worKuig on a 

Company and the Newcastle rian legend as a framework project with him was always 
Playhouse, for which he to explore the nature of a treat He enjoyed discuss- 

— n if fri/vHM tffl rn !■ Arnimn J ■ ■ - ■ ■ _ 


wrote All Change, with CP power and dictatorship. 


Taylor, who was very much In 1993, Cooper won foe 
his mentor, and AJex Writers’ Guild Best Chil- 


Glasgow. 

His first completed work 
for television was a children's 


power and dictatorship. tog his early draft, arguing 
to 1993 , Cooper won foe and re-working and. iuiiutp 
Writers' Guild Best Chil- many other writers, he wel- 
dren's Award for his series corned the input of producers 


The Eye of the Storm. His 
major work for adult televi- 


and directors. 

Latterly Richard, and his 
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to Warrington adventure senes. Quest jbr sion was Shadow of the wife Marlene, lived inavil- 

educated firstly at Bo- Eagles, commissioned by Noose, an eight-part series for lage in the Charente, in 

ana and Tvne Tees Television, and set BBC2 based nn foe life end France, where he was soon 


4IU| Asmrarpa uiauj •«- - — — : : -- i ™ 1 ™ ins vuareuLB, in 

SpISSr riW* and Tyne Tees Television, and set BBC2 based on the life and France, where he was soon 
Church’s amongst foe Polish comma- cases of Sir Edward MarshaU adopted by foe local commu- 
NnrtLm ThlSre SchooL He nity on Tya^de. It was at HalL nity. He was always sup- 

worked to the theatre as this sta^of his career that I _ ported by his wife and his 

^ dK. lecturer first met Ric^d Coopct, at a /^OOPER will be family, six children and nine 
?Srfd2?ma festival adjudica- memora^ lunch at the Qys- M remembered by his grandchildren. His last work 
Jir he took a teacher ter Bar m Edinburgh, dmtog I .many friends for his for television, an adaptation 

and spent 17 the festival. As a result of our intellect, wit tend- with Peter Tabern of Captain 

Sir^L^foine drama at St meeting, I commissioned Ihw ness and Ms faith (he was a Marryat's Children of the 

rl>iipce of Education first work for foe BBC, Q?cfe convert to the Catholic New Forest, will be broadcast 

Name Icarus, a thriller based Church). The picture of Rich- by foe BBC later this year. 

in Northum j* ■ r at on the idea of exploiting ard, which I will remember. 

foat he began to gated children. is of him sitting with a glass Anna Home 

St Mary s ua plays, Other commissions for at his side (wine or beer), ■■ ■ 

rfSh were per- children's television fol- constantly tamping at his Richard Falrhurst Cooper, 

the Edinburgh Fes- lowed: Kiugjtis of God, a 13- often unlit pipe and talking, writer, bom April 5. 1830; died 

tiv^to^- i^^^P^ 63 - series for TVS, was a po- He was a fine talker, a great February 2. 1998 


C 


OOPER will be 
remembered by his 
many friends for his 
intellect, wit tend- 


ported by his wife and his 
be family, six children and nine 
his grandchildren. His last work 
his for television, an adaptation 
id- with Peter Tabern of Captain 
> a Marryat's CAffdren of the 
[ic New Forest, will be broadcast 
:h- by the BBC later this year. 



David (Junior, Kimbrough, b.ues he^ltolls S® KK Krtg; hffi 

musiera n^b om 1930; died Janu- manam - - Ctenmitedly unmar- rian, 89; Claire Bltwm, ae- 
^ ' ltfas ried, her greatest love seems tress, 67; Frank Dunlop, 

to be her pet dog — framed theatre director, 71; D iana 
photos of which adorn her Jones, jockey, 48; Troy Ken- 
Wasntogton home. nedy Martin, screenwriter, 

66; Clare Short. MP, Secre- - 
Today’s other birthdays: Prof tary of State for International 
Evelyn Ebsworth, diemist. Development, 52. 
vice-chancellor, Durham Uni- 
versity, 66; Kevin Keegan, 
footballer, 47; Anita Klein, 
painter and prtotmaker, 38; Death Notices 
Chris Lewis, crid&eter, 30; 

Manuela Maleeva, tennis 

player, 31; Michael Rndmaxu man who win be &woy Bakn«o 


theatre director and producer, PSSS uSSSf-S 0 S2 n '^H!2L t( J 

59; Dr Sir Albert Slmnan, 

educationalist TV, Sir Joce- 

lyn Stevens, chairman, Acuon tor s«un Ainca. 

English Heritage, 66; Marga- hype. K —wai c m *, earotovmat ana 

Jt! 0 *" “"“paeMhr m Foortowaura on 
Februan> loth aged 83. For limeral dataUs 
pieoM ataphone 01482 8&S522. 

TRAVIS, peacefully at hk home In the 

CORRECTIONS AND SMSStSS 

clarifications 


Cooper ... he believed children should be treated seriously ^de^^uw^U^o‘u^ mai ^ 


Cosaga. invwkeflK by Aibnufli Angus. A 
lowing dad and panted. Social ud and 
tesetwr. Guardian reader to the end. 
WA WgH- PAVMt Jehn, of PembntteaM/a 
and Eaate ^ate. Husband of Aim, lather of 

THE BOEING aircraft which wiuam & Dylan. Died 7th 

crashed on to the Ml in Janu- 
ary, 1989, was a 737 and not a 

747 as stated in a report on Me m orial Services 
Page 6, February 10. 

HOHDBL Uarvyn, Moari't requiem. Sal- 

It is the polity of the Guardian 

to correct errors as soon as 

possible. Readers may contact Enaaoements 

the office of the Reader? Edi- ™9 a 9e m «™S 

tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning nolaiwjawd. m* and Avra Noian at 

0171 239 9589 between Ham 

and 5pm, Monday to Friday, femab cwwa. a Monmeai. 

Fax: 0171 239 9897. Email: BTo oiaca your announcement tatapnone 
rvader@guardian.co.uk §S«SS ^ k ^I ?,7134iabrt,,wen 
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To expel or 
press ahead 

Peace needs a balance 

MO MOWLAM will spend the weekend grappling with 
a rtiiomma, and not for the first ti me To expel or not to 
expel, that is the question. The pressure to elect Sinn 
Fein from the peace process looked all but irresistible 
last night the RUC Chief Constable, Ro nnie Flanagan, 
delivered his verdict that its armed allies — the IRA — 
were behind the murder of two men earlier in the week. 
The peace talks have a simple admissions policy — the 
Mitchell principles of non-violence. If any party or its 
paramilitary friends breaks those principles, it’s out 

Last month the Ulster Democratic Party was shown 
the door, after its bedfellows in the Ulster Freedom 
Fighters saw in the new year with a spree of random 
killings of Catholics. Now the Government has to show 
it is even-handed. If the IRA has broken its own 
ceasefire, then Sinn Fein will have forfeited its place. To 
allow it to stay would inflame Unionist opinion, and 
David Trimble would find it harder than ever to 
persuade hardliners not to abandon the peace process. 

Even so. Dr Mowlam's decision will not be easy. To 
banish Sinn Fein is to render the negotations almost- 
meaningless. These are peace talks convened to end a 
war, and for the army of one side to he missing all hut 
voids the exercise. Gerry Adams is surely right to say 
that, without Sinn Fein, the talks “would not be worth a 
penny candle”. Worse still, as he signalled on Thursday, 
the credibility of its peace strateg y would diminish in 
the eyes of the ERA hardmen if the party were to be 
booted out A calculated return to violence could follow. 

So what should the British and Irish governments do? 
They could seek comfort in the distinction that can be 
drawn between this latest case and the UDP precedent 
They could point out that while republicans have 
denied IRA involvement in the two murders, the UFF 
admitted its role in the January killings. But on matters 
of guilt or innocence, it is hardly sound to rely on the 
word of die accused — especially in the face of the kind 
of forensic evidence gathered by Mr Flanagan. To make 
admission of guilt the key criterion for expulsion would 
send the other paramilitaries a lethal signal: they can 
kill just so long as they don’t tell the truth. Such a 
validation of “no claim, no blame" would amount to a 
Government invitation to more bloodshed. 

Given the circumstances. Dr Mo should came down 
on the side of consistency. She should eject Sinn Fein as 
she did the UDP — temporarily and with a view to its 
immine nt return. Once that’s done, and with the scales 
duly balanced, all parties should resolve to make Sinn 
Fein's the last expulsion from the talks. Despite Mitch- 
ell, the parties should recall that none of them is 
making peace with a troop of boy scouts. Rather than 
using fixe ongoing bursts of violence to throw people off 
the peace train — or to derail it altogether — they 
should , also recall that it is the Northern Irish people’s 
loathing for violence which made them climb aboard in 
the first place. All the players should get the latest delay 
out of the way as soon as possible, and then press on to 
their hopeful deadline in May. 


Lord, what a prayer! 

And lead us not Into banality 

Mischievous believers may well have murmured “God’s 
punishment” when the Bishop of Salisbury stumbled 
while introducing an “alternative” draft of the Lord’s 
Prayer to the Anglican general synod. The Rt Rev David 
Standiffe meant to declaim his group’s lame post- 
modernist rewrite of “Lead us not into temptation”. 
This is "Save us from the time of trial”, a plea designed 
for recidivist house-breakers in the Essex badlands. 

Instead Mr Stancliffe said, “Do not bring us to the 
time of trial”: a sentence which — as any fen of recent 
repeats of the Biackadder comedy series will know — 
conveys real historical pain. It evokes real Witchfinder- 
Generals and a procession of heretics aid psychic 
women to torture and, ultimately, the stake. Often, 
when we try to say anything deeply comic or serious, 
we reach back instinctively to a long collective experi- 
ence. The bishop's gaffe drew on this instinct as he 
proposed to wipe out its linguistic and emotional traces 
in a 450-year-old prayer still known (unlike any other 
church text) to 82 per cent of the British population — 
not just the one million church-goers. 

Defenslbly, though wrenchingly, you can substitute 
“Forgive us our sins” for “Forgive us our trespasses”. 
Trespass (which in Old French once had a force close to 
today’s “out of order”) is now perhaps unrescuably 
identified with bickering over fences. But much of the 
rest of the revision is dumbed-down banality. Henry 
Vffl, who wrote part of the Lord’s Prayer, knew more 
about temptation than David Stancliffe and his cas- 
socked co-neologisers. 



A Country Diary 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: one of those majestic thunder- 
Before the sun, the cooing is storms, and the dry, cracked 
there. In the twilight the ground flooded out hundreds 
shiny white fronts of the fTogs of frogs. Once the present 
proudly swell above the pood, sexual frenzy has passed. 
With the sun you discover most of these frogs will van- 
that some have a dedicate rosy ish, lost under earth, stones, 
flush below the jaw. This year and the odd piles of this and 
the first colour was slate grey that found in frog-friendly 
— more a uniform than a gardens. The otter is another 
fashion statement. As the gallant wooer, but his females 
pond filled up. some brown come on beat much more fire- 
ones appeared and, greatest qoently. We were walking out 
delight of all, an Indian red of Cardigan one day over the 
female of statuesque propor- pedestrian bridge crossing 
tions — had she hopped in the river TeifL A persistent 
from a Marquez novel? They whistling bothered us: what 
all had contour markings, strange bird, what strange 
Over the days the slate has peril? Suddenly it was there, 
turned to dark green as the the cheerful little head of an 
pond has affected their otter swimming up stream 
colouring. Those who are not leaving a clear wake behind 
serenading flounder about him. He dived as he ap- 
over piles of spawn, mating preached the bridge letting us 
couples or triples, submerged see his powerful tail. Up 
illy leaves, everything that again and whistling, then 
impedes their frantic pro- suddenly there were two. 
grass towards an unattended They swam together, dived 
or escaping female. Coming together, rolled together. By 
home late in the rain. I found this time the bridge was a 
one sitting outside the door, viewing gallery, with people 
presumably lost on the way to smiling and certainly one of 
the pond. One s umme r on the us cheering. 

Greek island of Poros we had AUDREY INSCH 


Letters to the Editor 


Ku Klux Klan 
and cannabis 


I T SEEMS that while Clare 
Short's offensive “golden el- 
ephants” comment about the 
people of Montserrat (Short 
fury at 'sad lies’, February 13) 
failed to register on the New 
Labour Richter scale, the sug- 
gestion that she may have 
compared the Ulster Union- 
ists to the Ku Klux Klan con- 
stitutes a major earthquake 
(or, indeed, volcano). 

The Ku Klux. Klan is a 
racial supremacist organisa- 
tion which believes in trium- 
phalist marrhflg through its 
self-defined enemies' comma 
nides and in keeping them 
second-class citizens in their 
own country. Clearly S hort's 
supposed equation of the KKK 
and Unionists was entirely 
without foundation. 

Mark Brown. 

Glasgow GL 

I THINK the UK taxpayers 
have had enough of this ex- 
pensive nonsense, decades of 
talks about talks (Adams 
takes tough line on talks, Feb- 
ruary 13). Most of the institu- 
tions the loyalists have been 
loyal to (ie the monarchy) are 
fading test and if Eire 
guarantee the Northern Irish 
the same standard of living 
they have been used to, then 
they would not mind who is 
in control. After all we are not 
talking about an Argentinian 


militar y dictatorship here but 
a fully paid-up member of the 
EU. Let’s do something posi- 
tive for the millennium: let 
Eire take over the North — 
and give us all a break. 
Martin Kingsley . 

Luton. 

THE Home Secretary can- 
I not claim (Lords defy 
Straw over cannabis, Febru- 
ary 11) to engage in serious 
debate about the prohibition 
of cannabis when his mind is 
already firmly made up on 
the subject He is proselytis- 
ing, not debating. And his po- 
sition that this harmless drug 
is on a par with narcotics is 
about as dumbed-down as it’s 
possible to get Time for an- 
other chat with that boy of 
yours. Jack. 

Tony Walton. 

Hove, East Sussex. 

Y OUR headline explains 
everything: "Haig to drop 
old guard in shadow 
reshuffle” (February 13). The 
Conservative Party is evi- 
dently led by the most disas- 
trous general in British 
history. 

Paul Tyler MP. 

LibDem Chief Whip, 

House of Commons. 

Y ESTERDAY'S sports sec- 
tion contains 40 images of 
men (even the cartoon char- 
acters are male) but only one 
female and she is not pre- 
sented as an active sporting 
personality. 

Helen Kay. 

Edinburgh. 


Salvoes in the info-war 


J ONATHAN Freedland 
(What a rum crew 
youngsters are, Febru- 
ary ll) misses a point 
in his explanation of why the 
young are “more gung-ho and 
ready to bomb Iraq fan any 
other age groap”. We should 
remember that the 18 to 24- 
y ear-olds are the first genera- 
tion more or less raised an 
saturation television. Pro- 
gramme and adverts create 
fbar and conflict, and ti yri 
resolve it neatly within 30 
seconds or a few minutes. We 
are in the age of info-war. 
Marc Hudson. 

Bristol 

C HRISTOPHER Fryer 
(Letters, February 11) is 
naive In his contrast between 
the US war against Vietnam 
in the 1960s and American 
military moves against Iraq. 
Those of us who opposed the 
Vietnam war had to see 
through a wall of propaganda 
about “evil mmiminie ag- 
gression''. The claims that 
Iraq is a threat to the security 
of the world are equally In 
need of questioning. It is 
America, Britain and Israel, 
not Iraq, that have H-bombs. 

ttiq premise about a cHang p 
in public attitudes is also 
wrong. The proportion of 
people opposing war in the 
Gulf is about the same as that 
which opposed the war in 


Vietnam — about one-third of 
the population. 

Prof D A Turner. 

University of Kent 

lJjFHAT Iraqis want is an 
WW agreement that if Iraq 
complies with specified condi- 
tions, there vrSR be an end to 
the humiliation of arms in- 
spections and the oil embargo. 

Recently President Clinton 
said the inspections must con- 
tinue as long as Iraq has the 
capability of restarting pro- 
duction. As every seml-indus- 
trialised country has the ca- 
pability, that means forever. 
Iraq is being given no hope, 
AlanLeadbetter. 

Stoke on Trent 

B ombing Iraq wui not 
topple Saddam Hussein. 
The good news is that the US 
is committing gro und troops. 
Only when democratic forces 
(Ideally UN, but In practice 
US and Allied) enter Baghdad 
will Saddam be removed and 
sanctions and the suffering of 
the Iraqi people ended. 
EARose. 

London. 


E D Vulliamy (US law 
blocks weapons inspec- 
tions, February 12) claims “It 
would be absurd to suggest 
any equivalence between Sad- 
dam Hussein’s Iraq > and th* 
US”. It would. Weapons in- 


spections in Iraq are backed 
by the massive military pres- 
cence in the Gulf. President 
Clinton has no such pressure 
to accept inspections. 

Nick Frayn. 

Manchester. 

A S A resident of Israel, I 
#%shudder to think we are 
likely to experience again the 
backlash from any military 
action in the Guff. 

What a lot of people do not 
know is that under Israel's 
last Labour government, Iraq 
had reportedly followed in the 
footsteps of Jordan and fixe 
FLO and made secret over- 
tures regarding some form of 
non-aggression pact Before 
tfr fl nvunon f i i m could gather 
steam the Clinton administra- 
tion made its opinion known 
and those people involved in 
putting out feelers were given 
file order to back off 

Rllig P oariman 

Leeds. 

T HE majority of Arab 
states were persuaded to 
join the anti-Iraq coalition, in 
1991 by the promise of a new 
world order in which the Pal- 
estinians would be liberated 
from occupation. With the 
Oslo peace process now 
ground to a halt, there is no 
Arab support for renewed 
pftorlffl on Baghdad Tony 
Blair’s support of the Ameri- 


can hard line can only dis- 
credit Britain’s standing in 
this region. 

Robin Yassin-Kassab. 

Jed Williams. 

Damascus, Syria. 

T HE Catholic Institute for 
International Relations 
deplores the present escala- 
tion towards military action 
against Iraq. Our develop- 
ment programmes in the 
region are still dealing with 
the damaging effects o f the 
1991 war. For its neutral 
stance at the time. Yemen, the 
poorest country in the Middle 
East, suffered severe eco- 
nomic deprivation. Up to one 
million migrant Yemeni 
workers in Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf were expelled from 
their places of work and 
much Western aid was cut off 
If the bombing of Iraq goes 
the human cost and 
the i nfrastru ctural damage 
r rinW be immense, and the 
standing of Britain and of UK- 
based development agencies 
will be greatly damaged. 

Deni s Hawes. 

cur, 

London. 

C&O Clinton’s popularity is 
higher than Bush’s after 
Desert Storm. Memo to politi- 
cians: make love not war. 
Janet Pascoe. 

Uxbridge. 


Ghostly sites 

SUPERNATURAL phenom- 

mantfpg tin g on Set 

dates are not as rare as your 
article on the Goodwin Sands 
"ghost ship” (The spectre of 
the Sands, G2, February 12) 
would have readers believe. 
But many of those heading to 
Deal an February 13 for its 
materialisation may he disap- 
pointed — both because of the 
lack of evidence of such a ship 
ever having existed and the 
notorious sand bank not 
being visible from the shore. 

But at least 120 other places 
claim annual apparitions. 
These include the Grey Lady 
of Bury St Edmunds (Febru- 
ary 24) a black monk at Prest- 
bury, Gloucestershire (Easter 
Day), and ghostly screams 



that may be heard at Good- 
rich Castle. Herefordshire 
(June 14). William Rufiis 
haunts the New Forest 
(August 2), a Roman soldier 
frequents Mersea Island, 
Essex (September 23), and Sir 
Walter Raleigh walks at Sher- 
borne, Dorset (September 29). 

Some sites have ghosts that 


are said to appear at longer 
intervals, although the 
ghostly girl due every 20 
years at the Ferry Inn, Hom- 
ing, Norfolk, foiled to put in 
an appearance on the last ex- 
pected date (September 25, 
1996). 

Alan Murdie. 

Bury St Edmunds. 


Enoch on fags 

O NE small item to weigh in 
the balance in assessing 
Enoch Powell is that he was 
the first minister of health to 
take seriously the toll of 
death and disease from smok- 
ing. Having read a draft of the 
crucial 1962 report from the 
Royal College of Physicians, 
he saw instantly what the 
doctors had foiled to realise: 
that "the probable flatness of 
the demand curve” would 
allow the Government, by in- 
creasing tobacco tax, to 


reduce demand, increase rev- 
enue and Incur less odium 
than with ordinary tax in- 
creases. He wrote in a min- 
ute, now in the Public Record 
Office, in November 1961, "if 
the Government is unwilling 
to use this power then health 
education and all the rest is 
merely humbug” . 

David Pollock. 

Former director of ActioD on 
Smoking and Health. 

London. 

H UGO Young (Commen- 
tary, February 10) says 
that very little blood flowed. 


The feet that there has not 
been widespread ethnic un- 
rest does not make it easier 
for the non-white inhabitants 
of this country who know 
they will not receive the 
respect of the police, or jus- 
tice before the law, know 
their safe passage through the 
streets cannot he ensured. 

Mr Powell was not wrong, 
he was right Each non-white 
death in custody, each denial 
of justice, each insult from a 
government minister joins 
the river of bleeding souls. 
Vincent Wijeystngha 
Reading. 


Life studies 

A S mature students on the 
women’s studies course at 
Ruskin College, we are enjoy- 
ing the privilege of a first- 
class higher education (Fall 
in mature students blamed on 
tuition fees, February 13). 
This should not be a privilege 
for the few, but a right for alL 
We were horrified to read of 
the cynical cancellation of the 
white paper which would 
have committed New Labour 
to its preelection blandish- 
ments promising lifelong 
learning for alL 
Ruskin College has a 
staunch socialist background. 
Its most famous alumnus is 
John Prescott, whose rugged 
features adorn our advertise- 
ments. Without colleges like 
Ruskin, he might still be aD at 
sea himself. 

We know from our own life 
experiences how opportuni- 
ties for academic study and 
vocational training, through- 
out life, can make silk purses 
out of people who had previ- 
ously thought that they were 
only sows’ ears. 

Sheila Goodwin. 

(and 20 fellow students), 
Ruskin College, Oxford. 


We are now printing 
abbreviated addresses but we 
Still require a lull postal address 
and day-time telephone number. 
We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 


The Ministers 
want a word 


THE Multilateral Agree- 
I meat on Investment wfll 
not topple democracy as your 
article irresponsibly insinu- 
ates (Meet the new world gov- 
ernment, February 13)- *^5 
the feature which you find 
most objectionable, the pro vi- 
sion for investors to take dis- 
putes with host governments 
to international arbitration, 
is by no means new. 

You mention warnings that 
"the MAI will make your vote 
irrelevant”, on the grounds 
that corporations will be 
freed from the normal citi- 
zens’ obligations to the envi- 
ronment or to workers. I can 
assure your readers that your 
assertions are nonsense. The 
MAI will weaken neither en- 
vironmental regulation nor 
worker protection. 

It will establish the princi- 
ple that foreign investors 
should be treated no less 
favourably than domestic in- 
vestors. If there are particu- 
lar matters on which an MAI 
party wishes to retain the 
ri ght to discriminate on the 
basis of the nationality of the 
owner, that government can 
take an exception. 

Greater freedom from dis- 
criminatory treatment will 
reduce risks faced by foreign 
direct investors, not least in 
the developing countries to 
whom overseas investment is 
key. 

Lord Clinton-Davis. 

Minister, Dept of Trade 
and Industry. 

M AHaMED Fadel Kamal 
of Polisario UK (Letters, 
February 12) calls upon Brit- 
ain to ensure Morocco stands 
by agreements It has signed. 
We support UN efforts to 
bring about a free and fair ref- 
erendum which will enable 
the people of the territory to 
decide between independence 
and integration within Mo- 
rocco. I believe that the UN is 
closer now to finding a solu- 
tion to the Western Sahara 
dispute than at any time since 
the establishment of MIN- 
URSO in 1991. largely thanks 
to the former US secretary of 
state James Baker, who, as 
Kofi Annan's personal envoy, 
brought Morocco and Poll- 
sario together for talks last 
year. 

I can assure Morocco, and 
the Polisario. that we want a 
free, transparent and just ref- 
erendum. and will do all we 
can to help bring that about 
Derek Fatchett- 
Minister. Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office. 

C ONTRARY to your report, 
the Government has not 
decided to halt the planting of 
genetically modified herbi- 
cide tolerant crops (Report, 
February 10). We shall be an- 
nouncing our decision 
shortly. 

Jeff Rooker MP, 

Minister, Dept of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food. 


The real issue is how to repair the system of international security 

Give peace-keeping a chance 


Martin 

WooHacott 




AWKS and doves, war 
lovers and war haters. 
The divisions which 
the Vietnam War and the Cold 
War created in the United 
States spread across the West- 
ern world and overlapped 
older distinctions between 
pacifists and advocates of 
force, and between appeasers 
and those opposing aggres- 
sion. The bitterness of the ar- 
guments over the first world 
war, over the failure to resist 
the Nazis, over responsibility 
for the Indochina conflict, 
over imperial wars generally. 
and over nuclear weapons 
were passed on to new genera- 
tions. Thus it is that, apart 
from the special case of Bos- 
nia, whenever force again be- 
comes a possibility in interna- 
tional affairs, an edge of anger 
so often becomes apparent. 

“Give peace a chance”. 
“Don't bomb Iraq”, chant the 
demonstrators outside the 
White House. The US, Harold 
Pinter told a meeting of 
Labour MPs this week, is a 
"monster”. Yet it ought to be 
noted that, among those ready 
to use force in the Iraqi case, 
there are some who would be 


in the peace camp in other 
situations. Equally, among 
those doubting the utility of 
force are those. Including pro- 
fessional soldiers, who would 
normally be in favour. Surely 
that should make for less 
heated exchanges, but it does 
not seem so. One side concen- 
trates on the horror that is 
Saddam, the other on the 
cruelties of sanctions and on 
the additional cruelties that 
an attack wifi bring, and on its 
alleged lack of utility . 

One British academic is 
said to have described the 
choice between supporting 
and not supporting the Ameri- 
can-led coalition in the Gulf 
war as a choice between Impe- 
rialism and fascism. Between 
an American hegemony 
which had been less than 
benign in the past, and could 
certainly not be guaranteed to 
be benign in the foture, and a 
truly vicious local tyrant who 
had crossed frontiers, he 
reluctantly preferred the for- 
mer. Others who had the same 
opinion at that time have 
shifted, in the present case, to 
the view that while Saddam is 
as bad as he ever was, the use 
of American force this time is 
worse, whether it be a brief 
burst of missiles and bombs or 
the more sustained applica- 
tion of military power that 
might lead to his removal. 

But it is odd that previous 
punitive bombardments of 
Iraq produced nothing like 
the state of anxiety or the 
range of opposition evident 
today. The reason, perhaps, is 
that what is at issue now, and 
what was being discussed yes- 
terday in the Security Council 
in New York, is less whether 
there should be an attack on 


Iraq than how to repaira sys- 
tem of international security 
which since 1991 has fallen 
into disarray. That system de- 
pended on a readiness among 
a majority of nations to accept, 
at least for a while, the leader- 
ship of a single super-power, 
on the understanding, or 
maybe just the hope, that it 
would broker conflicts, bring 
about improvements, and take 
a responsible role In manag- 
ing world affairs. The problem 
is that the US has delivered 
less than it could or should 
have in most areas, and that 
even its closer supporters, let 
alone those whose agreement 
was very partial, have become 
impatient or even alienated. 

What Washington is dealing 
with is a kind of revolt The 
question Is whether America 
is a leader trying to impose a 
dangerous plan on properly 
concerned followers, or 
whether a feckless and short- 
sighted group of nations are 
sabotaging American leader- 
ship. It might even be said that 
the threat of American bomb- 
ing is directed more at these 
rebels than it is at Iraq. 

It is in these circumstances 
that Saddam Hussein’s in- 
creasingly open defiance of 
the US put American leader- 
ship on the line. The critics 
are probably right to say that, 
if Saddam is allowed to get 
away with his defiance, and 
the Inspection regime and the 
sanctions are decisively soft- 
ened. he would not instantly 
start waving his weapons of 
mass destruction about. Per- 
haps he never would, given 
that he is bordered all around 
by powerful enemies, some of 
whom also have these 
weapons. 


But a victorious Saddam 
would represent a blow to 
American prestige and to 
American capacity to control 
events in the Middle East The 
Important Issue is whether 
that loss of control would lead 
on sooner or later to an anar- 
chic situation with a potential 
for major regional war, with 
mass destruction weapons In 
play. Do we think — and does 
the Middle East think — that 
it is as a region at tins moment 
capable of peacefully settling 
its own affhirs? Hope and aspi- 
ration aside, it seems that in 
the Middle East as In other 
parts of the world. American 


The baton 
may soon 
pass to 
Kofi Annan 


power provides an admittedly 
imperfect framework with in 
which things can be worked 
out and which guards or ought 
to guard against the worst out- 
comes. 

American power also exac- 
erbates divisions, and can 
slump into a passivity that 
lets problems grow worse, as it 
has done over Israel and the 
Palestinians. Nor do other 
things stand stilL In the con- 
centration on the warlike 
moves in the Guff forgotten is 
the fact that rising population 
and falling oil incomes have 
quietly been transforming the 
Gulf from a wealthy place into 
one where unemployment and 
relative poverty, and the polit- 
ical turmoil they rag bring. 


are menacing features. Such 
factors make a regional settle- 
ment even more pressing. 

The UN Secretary General, 
Kofi Annan, who has lived 
most of his life In the United 
States, knows better than most 
that American power must 
stand at the centre of his calcu- 
lations. Deployed in the right 
way it can forther the objec- 
tives of peace and of the UN. 
Applied or withheld In an irre- 
sponsible or selfish way, it 
can undermine them 

The Secretary General Is 
also under pressure from the 
other members of the Security 
Council and from many Mus- 
lim countries who are against 
an attack in almost any cir- 
cumstances, or at least feel 
that they have to be on the 
record as against. He has a 
hard course to steer, and the 
diplomatic baton, it seems, 
may soon be passed to him* as 
it was passed In January 1991 
to Perez de Cuellar. 

Nothing which the special 
envoys have so far produced 
with the possible exception of 
the French plan for adding 
diplomats and experts for vis- 
its to the presidential sites but 
with no time limits or other 
restrictions, seems likely to 
meet American requirements. 
If he goes to Baghdad without 
a serious proposal that, if not 
undermined too much by the 
Iraqis, has a chance in Wash- 
ington, then he will be go- 
ing just to show he kept trying 
until the last minute, or at best 

to lay the groundwork for 
post-attack negotiations. 

This is not a war or peace 

choice for hawks and doves it 

is a crisis of order in the Gulf 
and the Middle East one for 
wb ich everybody bears some 


responsibility. What « 
most likely to restore ti 
order, not in the preset 
Bed version, but in a re 
effective form? Which < 
will only compound the 
ent mess? It may come i 
do we want an America 
feat in the Gulf or an In 
one? The British polls t 
show such strong suppi 
military action suggest 
People recognise a mor 
ponsibflity for events ii 
Middle East They are i 
fovour of doing someth 
against doing not hin g 
favour of war but not as 
using military force in ; 
circumstances. 

The stoiy of the last d 
has again and again be< 
ordinary folk in Wester 
countries are readier tc 
responsibility for trout 
the wider world, and to 
that our money, our can 
and occasionally, our a 
forces should be used to 
staunch them, than are 
cians. The promise of tt 
nineties was that we coi 
take the structures of pi 
that existed, tainted the 
they were, and turn the 
better purposes in a net 
benign intervention. Ti 
hope was very clear in 1 
is less clear now. becau 
portunities have been v 
intervention has beenb 
and, once embarked on, 
strung by the timidity c 
eraments. 

hope is not goi 
What is at stake in the C 
certainly American ini] 
American interests, ant 
American pride. It is aU 
capacity to bring about 
change and to hold offd, 
that ought to be preserv 
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Mark 

Lawson 


T HE BRITISH news- 
papers this week repre- 
sented perhaps the P 
^r^e^unpie ever seen of 
S^^ C , h ? l08icaI condition 
ofdemai. In life, Diana 
Pnncess of Wales, was 'an 
enthusiastic advocate of the 
benefits of therapy. So it is 
fittingthotigh disturbing 
that she seems to have left 
behind her a nation in ur- 
gent need of a 12-step pro- 
gramme on bereavement. 

Culture-watchers had 
nurked down the next boot 
of Diana- madness for the 
first anniversary at the end 

of August. Yet. without any 
provocation from the calen- 
dar, newspapers have fren- 
ziedly revisited her fife and 
death this week. The Times 
excitedly serialised a book 
by two American journal- 
ists about her last days, 
while the Daily Mirror ran 
a two-day interview with 
Mohammed A1 Fayed, pro- 
moting his own theories 

about the tragic weekend in 
Paris. Some of this activity j 
is simply imitative— the 
Daily Mail bad just profited 
hugely from a sentimental 
part- work on Diana — but 
this latest evidence of the 
princess's apparent public- 
ity immortality raises im- 
portant questions about the 
national media and psyche. 

Given regrettable credi- 
bility by a newspaper still 
associated by many with 
seriousness, the American 
book — Death Of A Princess: 
An Investigation by Thomas 
Sancton and Scott MacLeod 
— seems, from the extracts ■ 
the Times selected as the 
best of it, to be less an inves- 
tigation than a combination 
of paraphrased magaTiine 
articles from last Septem- 
ber. Parisian chit-chat and 
reckless guesses. 

The writers’ widely-pub- 
licised claim that the prin- 
cess might have lived if 


toe writers offer no second 
source for this story. 

Seeking credibility solely 
“uuugh insistent repeti- 
nou. A1 Fayed told the nurse 
story again in his Mirror in- 
terviews. adding the claim 
that his son had become en- 
Saged to the princess and his 
belief that the couple were 
murdered to prevent cul- 
tural embarrasment to the 
Royal F amily . 

He is far less culpable 
than Sancton and MacLeod 
in that his motive for 
spreading dubious theories 
is not money hut deep de- 
spair. His paranoia is easy to 
understand. In his mind, 
i there is a pattern of shadowy 
I establishment forces seek- 
ing to deny him those Brit- 
ish things he wanted: Har- 
rods. a DE passport and, 
finally and most brutally . a 
royal daughter-in-law. We 
can see why he believes 
what he believes. But his 
Mirror mischief — and the 
Sancton/MacLeod book to 
which he contributed — 
touches importantly on the 
Question of why so many 
others believe alternative 
versions of the Diana car- 
crash. 


T HE MODERN popular- 
ity of conspiracy theo- 
ries has been attributed 
to the approaching millen- 
nium or tiie decline of belief 
in God. But another signifi- 
cant cause of late 20 th cen- 
tury credulity has been the 
collapse in editorial 
authority. 

Increased commercial 
competition haw brought 
pressure for rapid printing 
or transmission and the 
resultant spreading of infor- 
mation — half-fact, no fact, 
innuendo, gossip — which 
has nothing tocommendit 
as journalism other than tiie 
fact that no other news out- 
let has got it. As demon- 
strated most spectacularly 
in the White House sex scan- 
dal. if one media source tries 
to delay a story for old-fash- 
ioned verification, it will 
soon emerge from a rival 
one or through the Internet. 
The current Diana books 
and articles are products of 
the same low-fact culture. 

But tiie princess’s media 
afterlife also suggests psy- 
chosis and specifically those 
disturbing stories about tiie 
bereaved who continue to 
behave as if their loved one 
were still present, laying 
two places for breakfast, 
telling the day’s news to an 
empty armchair; even, in ex- 
treme cases, keeping the 
corpse propped up in bed. 

The grieving Mohammed 
A1 Fayed and a gullible and 

mawkish public deserve 
some sympathy , for they are 
at least mainly sincere in 
their delusions. But the be- 
haviour of the limes and 
Daily Mirror is the most 
tawdry form of mourning: 
commercial denial, opportu- 
nisfic sobbing. Just begin- 
ning to come to terms with 
the loss ofthe central char- 
acter in their editorial soap 
opera, they suddenly under- 
stood that, even dead, she 
could remains m^jorplayer 
on their pages. The answer 
lay in re-runs. 

This week, the news agen- 
das of American super- 
market magazines and once 
serious newspapers— a d»- 
cade ago, at opposite ends of 
the shelf — ftarther merged. 
Sftill more disturbingly, this 
coverage has revealed the fir 
logical and hypocritical atti- 
tude to privacy which seems 
now to have been adopted. 

While unauthorised pic- 
tures of the princess’s sons 
remain outlawed, there 

seems to be a strange as- 
sumption that words are un- 
able to hart or disturb. 
Imagine what it must be like 
for one ofthe princess's 
close relatives, particularly 
the young, to face front- 
pages asking “Could she 

have lived?” — a question 

reck le ssly answered in the 
affir mative on a two-page 
Spread inside. What does 
this pointless ta ntalis ing 

achieve? 

When wifi it be under- 
stood that intrusion Is not 

purely visual? If there is one 
pleasing aspect of this 
money-grubbing publishing 
seance, it is that the one 
journalistic group unable to 
benefit from it are the papa- 
razzi, a group still impli- 
cated at the very least hi 

harassment In the Anal days 

ofthe princess’s fife- They 
alo pp are unable to disguise 
her absence from their 
work. The editors and writ- 
ers. unfortunately, can Just 
fake it. 



Keeping 
the corpse 
propped 
up in bed 

transferred more Quickly to 

hospital— based on com- 
ments from an American 
specialist with no direct 
knowledge of the princess's 
injuries — is typical of the 
approach. Investigative 
journalism — a genre which 

depends on the weight of its 
allegations — Is blatantly 
made a matter of opinion 
rather than fact to produce 

pages which manage to be 

entirely useless to the gen- 
eral reader yet horrifically 
upsetting to family or 

friends ofthe dead woman. 

The dynamics ofthe 

world of medicine are such 

Umt a contrary opinion is 
always readily available- 

Most doctors are convinced 
that their colleagues are 

idiots. This character trait 

is relatively harmless 

wi thin the profession— ex- 
cept when harnessed by 
lawyers to complicate court 

32-Wit, in the hands of 
Sancton and MacLeod, 
serves to debase jommalism 
and inflame private griet. 
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Gun girls 


offers a persuasive explana- 
tion for the apparent insanity. 
Men fight he suggests, in his 


the intuition that war is a 
game that benefits men 
(which was true for most of 


Bennett 


confident way, from an evolu- our evolutionary history), so 
tionarily adaptive impulse to they should bear the risks.” 


get their hands on more 
women. If they fight in a 


hi reality, a woman’s right 
to kill and be killed Is being 



group, the odds of impregnat- eagerly claimed. Any reserva- 
ing women exceed those of tidns about women soldiers 
personal extinction. Repro- are invariably attributed to 


ductive success may not be a 
conscious goal, but it goes 


the blimpish chivalry or pig- 
gish chauvinism of threat- 


some way to explaining why. I ened, military fuddy-duddies. 


HY WOULD anyone 

W want to start a war, and war. however, the evolu- on women in combat 

asks Steven Pinker, tianary argument fits less Not long ago, when women 
the celebrated Darwinian, neatly with current behav- were still sticking nappies to 


from the Trojan wars to the 
ones in Bosnia and Rwanda, 
undisciplined soldiers have 
always added rape to carnage. 

When it conies to women 


The Defence Secretary, 
George Robertson, says that if 
the army wishes to be seen as 
“modem and enlightened" It 
must reconsider its position 


And why. he persists, in How four. War, Pinker argues, 


The Mind Works, do people 
“volunteer for an activity 
that has an excellent chance 
of getting them killed”? 
Where men are concerned, he 


does not offer a woman en- 
hanced reproductive success, 
and this explains the reluc- 
tance to send women into 
combat “It Is hard to shake 


the fence at Greenham. en- 
lightened feminist feelings 
about war were usually an ap- 
proximation of Virginia 
Woolfs, developed in her 1988 
polemic, Three Guineas. As 


outsiders, she wrote, women 
should refuse to fight with 
arms, and r emind any man 
who attempts to arouse their 
patriotism, “that you are 
fighting to gr a t if y a sex in- 
stinct which I cannot i 
share ...” 1 

Nowadays, if they mention 
milftariKm at all, our new 
feminists are Imb likely to de- 
plore male war-mongering 
than to complain that “only** 
47 per cent of jobs in the army 
are open to them. To aspiring 
combatants, die lack erf public 
protest when 11 American 
women were killed and two 
captured in the Gulf war, is 
considered a hopeflil sign. 
“The idea erf a “weaker sex*, 
requiring male protection, 
had lost its grip”, says Bar- 
bara Ehrenreich in her book. 
Blood Rites. Today, the pres- 
ence of almost 150 Navy and 
Airforce women in the Guff 


T ravel sick 


Matthew 




| fretting, wheedling, pleading find any long flight in Cattle 
and plotting to get upgrades. Class pretty tough. For older 
John Major wanted a class- bodies, longer legs and fuller 
1 less society. The airlines have figures, they must be utter 
gone in the opposite direc- torment 
turn, creating a society erf It is possible to travel from 
rigid and hard-biting stratifl- Heathrow to New Zealand in 
cation. On most long-distance a middle seat of the middle 
planes now there are three section at the tail-end of a 
classes of travel: jumbo with two fht people 

1)' Qpite Ludicrously Syba- either side, behind someone i 
ritic (What you might call a who leans his seat back the 
Lord Sebastian Flight). I once whole way. It Is possible to | 
got upgraded to first-class on know something erf the life erf 


ETS take a break from 


a Cathay Pacific plane to the crated calf and the battery 
Hong Kong. The stewardess hen. And every year it gets 
seemed extremely hurt and more un pl easa n t 

L ET’S take a break from upset when I declined, po- Competition between air- 
trivia like World War HI litely but firmly, her insistent lines an the pleasures ofecon- 
for a moment and ccm- offers of oral sex. (Memory omy class passengers is now 
aider an Issue that obsesses a may have embellished the de- negligible. A Question Of 
fair proportion of the popnla- tails but not the general tenor Class (published by Hogg Rob- 
tion. The world, as we know, of our relationship.) inson Business Travel, £4^0), 

divides into two classes of 2) Fairly Over-The-Top. 

people: those who travel regn- Business class travel is an 

larly, especially on business, outrageous rip-off. Anyone ( Hsclifisd 

and those who don’t. who pays four or five times j 


fair proportion of the popula- 
tion. The world, as we know, 
divides into two classes of 
people: those who travel regu- 
larly, especially on business, 
and those who don’t 


the crated calf and the battery 
hen. And every year it gets 
more unpleasant. 

Competition between air- 


inson Business Travel, £4£0), 


The non-travellers assume the cheapest fare just to get 
that anywhere else is auto- their jacket hung up, and free 
maticafry desirable, it .doesn’t champagne and grapes after 
matter where the traveller the meal, is a pretty sad case. 


might be going: Novosibirsk 
In January, Alabama in 
August, Sniper Alley, Bagh- 


Its attraction comes when you 
consider the alternative. 

3) Cattle Class, or Cheap 


! declined 
politely her 
offers of 
oral sex 


travellers who can get away 
with it will pay anything to 
avoid the hell of Cattle Class; 
and they do. They know most 
Cattle travellers will put up 
with anything just to be 
allowed to get on the planes 
cheap. And that complainants 
can safely be regarded as 
loonies. 

The one airline which has 
addressed this problem is Vir- 
gin, whose premium economy 
service — for people who ac- 
tually pay the proper econo- 
my fere — is pretty decent in | 
my experience. Your food gets 
hurled at you without a smile 
as in Cattle; but it is possible I 
to breathe. 

The most alarming rumour 
is that the railway companies 
want to emulate the airlines' 
methods. At present, there is 
only a 50 per cent differential 
between the two classes at 
rush-hour prices on British 
trains. The standard 
seats are not too hellish. 


A ND THERE is a great 

/ \ (teal to be said for not 

# tiravriling First because 
pretty near everyone there 
draws their status from using 
their mobile phones and 
bawling their whereabouts. I 
(There are encouraging i 
repents that they will aD die | 
horrible deaths as a result of 
this, but not, alas, before they 
get to Paddington-) 

If the trains imitate the 
planes, we wifi have Quite Lu- 
dicrously Sybaritic Class on 
the one hand and, as sure as 
anything. Cattle Class on the 
other. 

And the one development 
that the airlines do seem to be 
on to is the gradual introduc- 
tion erf the in-flight phone. Is 
there to be no escape? Either 
travellers are going to have to 
start rebelling, and demand- 
ing the chance to fly in only 
moderate discomfort at mod- 
erate prices, or there is going 
to be a lot to be said for spend- 
ing the 2ist century at home. 


dad— it simply has to be pref- and Cheerless. Most readers 


erable to Stevenage. “Ooob, 
lucky you. Can I come?” 

The traveller, however ad- 
dicted to movement he may 
be, however gentle his mis- 
sion, feels that no one back 
home understands- his suffer- 
ing: the cloned hotel rooms, 
the forlorn nights, the 
planes... 

Now, look, it doesn't bother 


me about flying economy .numbers travelling have ex- 
class. Not in the least Never pended but the space an each 


crosses my mind. We on the 
Guardian worry about .the 


great issues affecting the Like the movement of gla- 
planet, not our own personal ciers, the rows have nudged 


and Cheerless. Most readers a guide to 31 different airiines 
will be familiar with the flying out of the UK, empha- 
concept sises how little there is be- i 

• • tween the companies. Air 

"|™WENTY-FrVE years ago, New Zealand offers footrests; , 
I when 747s first came into Varlg, SAS and Emirates 
I service, they were al- seem to have wider seats; Air 
most Insurious, giving people France 1ms a smokers’ bar; 
space to stretch that was un- Qantas gives you fruit juice 
thinkable on old airliners, before take-off Virgin hands 
Hardly anyone now remem- round choc ices. That's about 
bers this. Since then, the it Otherwise, only the accent 
numbers travelling have ax- of the crew tells you who 
panded but the space on each you're with, 
plane has not They have slot- Individual videos are com- 
ted in more and more seats, ing in, which is an improve- 
T.fke the movement of gja* ment But generally one air- 
ciers, the rows have nudged conditioned crate is much 
closer and closer together, at like any other. Because world 


V service, they were al- 
most luxurious, giving people 
space to stretch that was un- 
thinkable on old airliners. 
Hardly anyone now remem- 
bers this. Since then, the 


plane has not They have Slot- 
ted in more and more seats. 


comforts. The ideal closer and closer together, at like any other. Because world 

But less dedicated souls do the rate erf a few millimetres a airlines operate most of the 
worry about such matters. In- year, until knees now have time as a cartel, they have no 


deed, the whole question of nowhere to go except the need to match service to real 


class and travel is rapidly be- 
coming one of British indus- 
try's biggest hidden costs, be- 
cause so much time is spent 


small nf a ot iHK? n e eLse’ft back demand. So none erf the three 
I happen to be small and a classes actually meets what 
couple of workouts away from people want 
being the right weight, an d I Tiie airlines know business 



It seems 
to be 
no more 
than a 
piece of 
feminist 
zealotry 


where they might soon get the 
opportunity to bomb Iraqi 
women and children, is also 
presented as an achievement. 
Kate Muir, the author of 
Arms And The Woman, 
recently reported that the 
women on HMS Notti ngh am 
and HMS Coventry are on 24- 1 
hour alert — “If it comes to i 


action stations, they will be 
loading explosives into the 
ship's magazines and firing. 
For British women, this may 
be the first taste of combat.” 
We must assume, for the 
sake of these women and their 
colleagues, that relations on 
HMS Coventry have improved 
since the days when “Officer 
Underpants” entertained the 
ladies. As a series of costly 
compensation claims has 
shown, integration In the Brit- 
ish armed forces seems to 
have achieved little more, so 
far, than organised sexual 
harassment In the US the 
whole experiment is now con- 
sidered — by the Defence De- 
partment at least — to have 
been a disaster for discipline, 
standards and morale. 

I N THIS country, however, 
George Robertson intends 
to persevere -with integra- 
tion, by making 70 per cent of 
army jobs open to women. 
“The armed forces must repre- 
sent the society they defend if 
they are not to become isolated 
from it." he says. Will self-es- 
teem and physical restraint 
become more highly prized 
than obedience and main 
force? How far can the army 
civilise itself before it ceases to 
function as an army? Long be- 
fore women joined up. the sol- 
diery was renowned for Its 
bullying, initiation rites and 
drunken enormities. Repul- 
sive and brutish, erf course — 
but isn’t that the point of a sol- 
diery? “It’s Tommy this, an* 
Tommy that, an' Tommy go 

away*: But it’s ‘thank you, Mis- 
ter Atkins.' when the band be- 
gins to play.” 

Perhaps even today, one 
can hazard the view that 
women, are generally less vio- 
lent than men, and that this is 
still a quality to be welcomed, 
rather than not Little girls 
are seldom cajoled into play- 
ing, against their inclination, 
with guns. Even as adults, it’s 
unclear how many women 
truly aspire to the front line. 
A Harvard study of 900 
women recently found that 70 
per cent thought women 
should be allowed to go into 
combat — but that only 11 per 
cent of enlisted women 
wanted those jobs. 

So why does anyone agitate 
for the chance to shoot and be 
shot at? Like the right to box 
— currently being demanded 
at an industrial tribunal — it 
seems to be no.morq than a 
piece of feminist zealotry — 
which forgets that some equal 
rights might be better left un- 
claimed. If I were a man, I 
might want to insist that 
women do all our lighting 
now, to make up for being 
such laggards for so many 
mfflennla. 

Admittedly, female non- 
participation in combat 
means leaving the ultimate 
responsibility for defence 
with men, and accepting that 
only men can adequately 
carry out certain jobs. But 
would we want to claim for 
women equal representation 
among murderers, too? 
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Sir Bob back on fast back 



Thatcherlte devil or rail saviour? Sir Bob has the intellectual weapons, but many on the left are likely to be uneasy about his rapport with the Government, phctogiwm martin argles 


Reputations 


DAVID GOW and 
KEITH HARPER ask 
if the balm of public 
service has cooled 
Railtrack chief Bob 
Horton’s ambition 


H E IS abrasive, ar- 
rogant, ambi- 
tious, abrupt 
and autocratic, 
and that covers 
just the first let- 
ter of the alphabet Bob — Sir 
Robert — Horton is living 
proof of the adage that it is 
hard to live down a reputa- 
tion acquired at a traumatic 
stage of one's life — in his 
case, the humiliating dis- 
missal from his job as chair- 
man of BP nearly six years 
ago after repeatedly antago- 
nising the oil group's hoard. 

But ‘Rob 1 , as he is known to 
his wife, family and friends, 
an altogether kinder, more 
complex man in private life, 
may too be gradually becom- 
ing more at ease with himself, 
with the burning spear of am- 
bition tempered now by the 
balm of personal recovery 
and a life of public service. 

He has more than survived 
the vilification he suffered 
not just as the first BP chair- 
man and chief executive to be 
fired, but as the private sector 
hatchet-man sent in to deal 
with the rail industry’s cum- 
bersome, costly industrial 
relations during the 1994 sig- 
nallers’ strike. He was the em- 
bodiment of Thatcherlte dev 
Oishness for Labour’s then 
shadow transport secretary, 
Glare -Short, in the run-up to 
the 1996 flotation of Railtrack. 

As Labour seeks a saviour 
for the Channel link and to 
rescue London Underground 
from collapse. Bob Horton, 
once aspiring Tory cabinet 
minister, has emerged in 
some quarters as the Govern- 
ment’s white knight 
With its shares trading at 
more than twice the 390p 
ftdly-paid price at notation, a 
healthy government subsidy 
and the prospect of a £400 mil- 
lion profit this year, Railtrack 
is so cash rich that it is in a 
powerful position to call the 
shots in its fight to persuade 
ministers and rail regulator 
John Swift that it needs a 
better return to shareholders 


if it is to ride to the rescue of 
above all, London Under - 1 
ground and the Channel link. 1 
"He’s played his cards very ' 
skilfully at Railtrack and got 
the Government on his side," 
says one City analyst. “The 
reason for that is that Rail- 
track is committed to putting 
£16 billion into an industry 
successive governments ne- 
glected for 40 years, and that’s 
one helluva lot of money off 
Gordon Brown's budget” 

In Whitehall they are not 
quite so sure. John Prescott is . 
known to be cool about the 
way Horton seems to be lay- 
ing down his own terms for 
rescuing the Channel link. 
“Railtrack are yackety-yak- 
king all the time, aren’t they? 
You don’t know what they are 
going to say next," says the 
Deputy Prime Minister. Cer- 
tainly Mr Prescott wants the 
link, but not at any cost 
That Horton has manoeu- 
vred himself into pole posi- 
tion is an extraordinary 


achievement In 1992 he had 
spent 35 years at BP, from 
Sponsored student at St An- 
drews university to the top 
seat at the boardroom, a mod- 
el of success and corporate 
loyalty. Then suddenly he 
was blamed for a financial 
crisis involving debts of 
nearly £9 billion and • cash 
haemorrhaging at the rate of 
£1 bQlioa a year. BP’S share 
price slumped to a low of 185p 
— it is now 786p — along with 
the dividend. 

They will not discuss the 
Horton regime at BP, but 
elsewhere there are those 
who say Horton shouldered 
too much of the blame, and 
that anyway it was he who 
created the culture change 
that enabled first Lord 
Simon, his successor, and 
then John Browne, to re- 
create the oil group as a 
global commercial success. 
After all Horton is still Kited 
in Cleveland, Ohio, for his 
role in turning around not 


just Standard Oft but proba- 
bly the city itself 
Perhaps they liked his in- 
your-face mwnagipmemt style. 
That is what he thinks. He 
has said: “The two words 
people used about me were 
' arrogant" and 'abrasive*. I 
don't think that I am. I tend to 
say what 1 think and I don't 
Intend to disguise it 
"I have always been more 
comfortable in the US be- 
cause my approach is 
straightforward. In America 
that’s regarded as favourable; 
here It is seen as abrupt con- 
frontational and arrogant” 

It is the latter Impression 
that is etched on to the mem- 
ory of the rail unions after the 
1994 strike, prompted at least 
in part by the Tory adminis- 
tration. “He was out of his 
depth. It was a very high-pro- 
file dispute and he lost the PR 
battle by a mile," said one 
senior official. 

Horton made a series of 
publicity gaffes which were 


capped by an embarrassing 
session with the Commons 
employment commitee, in 
which he could not even 
answer simple questions 
about his staff's rates of pay. 

O NE of the last 
government’s 
senior advisers 
said: "Bob came 
In thinking that 
he could con- 
tinue very much as he had 
done in the private sector. He 
was supremely overconfident 
and foiled to realise that the 
government had a political 
agenda, and he could not op- 
erate as if he was still a man- 
aging director.” 

Horton inherited a fledgling 
organisation, staffed by many 
aid-timers from British Rail, 
Hi-fitted to carry out the new 
demands of a private sector 
company with dear public 
responsibilities. Moving Rail- 
track has been rather like 
turning a liner in mid-ocean. 


ft is clear that Horton has 
found It easier to answer to 
shareholders — still basking 
from the benefits of a com- 
pany sold off at £L9 billion or 
a quarter of its true value. In- 
deed, union leaders like Lew 
Adams of Aslef accuse him of 
putting safety considerations 
behind those of shareholder 
value, and erf failing to deliver 
the promised investments. 

Horton may have been con- 
summately at ease at last 
year's AGM but, face to face 
with customers who had lost 
money from a freight-train's 
derailment, he was slow to 
offer speedier compensation. 

His protagonists paint a 
different picture. “Bob is pa- 
tently an intelligent guy, an. 
ambitious man — not for him- 
self anymore, perhaps, but for 
the company. He has tiffs rep- 
utation for being short-fused, 
but that’s not what it is. He 
works at a high strategic level 
and has little interest in de- 
tailed derision-making. He's a 


very good chairman,” says 
one Railtrack Insider. ‘"His 
agenda is not simply maxi- 
mising earnings or cash, but 
brin g in g about a resurgence 
of the railways; he is very 
conscious of his public role.” 
Friends like Michael 
Screech, a Renaissance 
scholar who is now an ex- 
traordinary follow at Wolfson 
College, Oxford, who has 
known Horton for 32 years, 
simply cann ot square that 
public image with the private 
man. “He’s a pleasant com- 
panion. Hie appreciates a fine 
wine hut has a certain auster- 
ity. He doesn’t really live like 
a rich man, more like a vil- 
lage neighbour. 1 know he 
quietly supports good causes 
and is very generous. He has 
a strong moral dimension, a 
patriotic sense of duty.” 

He believes that Horton has 
grown with the BP crisis. 
“When that tragedy came, he 
acted with enormous private 
dignity. There was no bitter- 


ness or hostility to anyone. 
He had risen from the bottom 
to the top of BP, and could 
have expected to go along at 
the top for some time but fen 
down 15k* snakes and fodders 
He could have done noth- 
ing, but after a while he 
polled hims elf together and 
went where he was w anted 
... He became more sensitive, 
fterhaps it’s a pointer that he 
reads a lot of biographies. 

Others are more sceptical. 
One analyst says: Tm tmd 
he's less arrogant now, but he 
stiff strikes me as being a 
pretty arrogant chap. He has 
a very dismissive streak in 
him; he very quickly decides 
he’s got the right answer and 
that’s it That’s often good in 
business, but the trouble is a 
lot of the decisions are long- 
term, and you’re stuck with 
the outcome for 10 years." 

T HE analyst com- 
pares him with one 
of Margaret 
Thatcher’s once 
favourite business 
leaders, Lord King, 
the former chairman of Brit- 
ish Airways, for his current 
rede as a figurehead in a polit- 
ically acute situation who can 
stand up to ministers and 
leave the City finessing to 
people such as his finance di- 
rector, Norman Broadhurst. 
“He's got the same ability to 
rail a spade a spade and ex- 
plain in blunt words what the 
score is." 

Horton undoubtedly seems 
to have learned from another 
ehnctonrng experience, this 
nmfts at the hands of Swift, 
with whom he used to enjoy a 
cosier relationship under the 
Tories. The rail regulator had 
to toughen up his act under 
Labour; be gave Railtrack a 
mauling when Horton reacted 
adversely to a demand that 
he be more accountable to 
the regulator for his firm's 
spending — boosted by a pub- 
lic subsidy of nearly 
£2 billion. One of those closely 
involved in negotiations at 
the time declared: “Horton 
came into the talks full of 
bluster, and determined to 
have his own way. But things 
didn't work like that. He soon 
calmed down, and he and 
Swift now have a much better 
understanding.” 

The next few weeks will de- 
termine whether Horton has 
the mature personal an d po- 
litical skills to persuade the ■ 
Government — above ail 
Prescott, whom he claims to 
know well from shared days 
on the political circuit — that 
he and Railtrack can deliver 
what they together and genu- 
inely want a railway fit for 
the 2lst century, a system in- 
herited from our Victorian 
ancestors that — transformed 
— can halt the spread of tar- 
mac. decongest our roads and 
cities and help clean up the 
environment. It is a humbling 
task for a man not always 
given to humility. 



Duo head for meltdown as an ancient cold war heats up 


Euro Eye 


T WO men were jailed 
for life this week for 
their part in a Glas- 
gow gang war which 
led to the death of Andrew 
“Fat Boy” Doyle, who used 
ice-cream vans as a Grant 
for crime. 

A less violent, but equally 
vitriolic cold war has also 
raged throughout this de- 
cade In Europe’s ice-cream 
business. 

Instead of rival Glasgow 
gangs, the story involves 
two of the world’s largest 
food conglomerates — Mars 
and Unilever. Dry legal 
briefs and behind-the- 
scenes lobbying have been 
the weapons, rather than 
shotguns, knives or petrol 
bombs. But the issue Is the 
same — territory. And the 
conflict sheds new light on 
how far the world's biggest 
companies are prepared to 
go to compete. 

Rulings from the Euro- 
pean Commission and the 
UK Monopolies Commis- 
sion are due to bring the af- 
fair to a climax. 

If Unilever, the owner of 
Wall’s, loses, it will find 
rival brands threatening its 
dominant position in most 
European countries. No 
longer a case of “just one 
Cornetto", more a matter of 
“a Mars a day takes your 
profits away”. 

Exclusive supply to small 
shops is the big issue. Com- 
mon throughout Europe for 
decades, it first came to the 
attention of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
(MMC) in the UK in the 
seventies. It bas frequently 
been frowned upon, but Unl- 


A wrangle over 
ice-cream sales 
is making ripples 
in fair trade 
circles. ROGER 
CO WE reports 


lever has repeatedly es- 
caped. Contradictions in 
competition policy, and ec- 
centric monopolies' deci- 
sions have added to the 
confusion. 

Exclusive supply is en- 
forced by allowing only one 
manufacturer’s products in 
the shop; restricting exclu- 
sivity to the freezer but 
allowing competitors* 
freezers; and Insisting on 
supply through dedicated 
wholesalers. 


These practices have 
been found to be antL-com- 
petltLve at various times, 
but none of the decisions 
have resulted in a clear pic- 
ture covering all three. 

The UK market was split 
between Wall’s and Lyons 
Maid, which was owned by 
Allied-Lyons (now Allied 
Domecq) until 1991. Each 
company had its own 
shops, usually using freez- 
ers supplied by the manu- 
facturer. 

In Its first investigation, 
the MMC warned in 1976 
against suppliers forcing 

shopkeepers to fill their 
freezers with one manufac- 
turers' products. But that 
inquiry covered frozen 
food. Three years later, 
when the Commission 
turned Its attention to ice- 
cream, it focused on exclu- 
sive supply agreements 
with wholesalers. 

Its conclusion was un- 


equivocal — Lyons Maid 
was not allowed to insist 
that shops buy only from 
its dedicated wholesalers. 

At the time, however. 
Wall’s operated its own van 
fleet, so it was not affected 
by the ruling, even when it 
moved to a similar whole- 
saling operation. 

Now the MMC has 
returned to wholesalers, 
after the Office of Fair 
Trading (OFT) refused to 
accept Wall’s latest com- 
promise. 

The Director General of 
Fair Trading, John Bridge- 
man, said it was consumers 
who lost out If choice was 
restricted. 

In months of negotiations 
Mr Bridgeman said he had 
foiled to force Walls’ to 
change its supply agree- 
ments to allow fair compe- 
tition. Wall’s had compro- 
mised a little, but not 
enough, he said. 


The latest MMC investi- 
gation comes only three 
years after the last one, so 
it has been asked to report 
by the end of ApriL Uni- 
lever has launched a series 
of fierce rearguard actions 
which have succeeded in 
keeping Mars’ products out 
erfits freezers. 

Unilever’s troubles in 
London and Brussels began 
with Mars* entry into the 
market in 1989. The arrival 
of a third force upset the 
Wall’s/Lyons duopoly, 
while the novelty of Mars 
products threatened to 
tempt consumers away. 

The Cornetto was Walls' 
main innovation, while *hf» 
bulk of its range relied on 
tried and tested lines such 
as Split, duplicated by 
Lyons Maid. Bounty, Mars 
and Snickers Ice-cream 
bars shook up the market. 
Waff's, creeping ahead in 
the UK as Lyons Maid de- 



Frozen out . . . Wall’s and Mara show their teeth as they do battle for the freezers of Europe pwtographiiwtingocww 


dined, was suddenly on the 
defensive. It had no choco- 
late brands to convert for 
the ice-creafii 'market, so it 
was at a disadvantage com- 
pared to Mars and Nestld, 
who acquired Lyons Maid. 

But Unilever did have a 
dominant market share, 
which it bas fought to pro- 
tect. In Ireland, the group’s 
subsidiary, HB Ice Cream, 
had 80 per cent of the mar- 
ket for impulse products. 
Then Mars began persuad- 
ing shopkeepers to stock its 
new products in the freez- 
ers, supplied by HB. 

The Irish subsidiary won 
an injunction against Mars 
in April 1990. Then Mars 
complained to the Euro- 
pean Commission, alleging 
anti-competitive practices, 
citing Ireland and Ger- 
many. The Brussels compe- 
tition directorate decided 
in March 1992 that suppli- 
ers could not Insist on ex- 
clusive outlets or exclusive 
freezers. But in December 
1994, Unilever fended off an 
EC ruling on Ireland by of- 
fering to water down its 
practices. 

The tactic succeeded for a 
while, but last year the EC 
returned to the fray, saying 
HB had not opened up the 
market sufficiently. 

The Brussels competition 
commissioner. Karel van 
Miert, is e x pe ct ed to an- 
nounce the final derision 
soon. His ruling will apply 
only to the Irish case, but is 
likely to influence competi- 
tion authorities in Sweden. 
Portugal, France, Italy and 
Denmark. 

In 1994, Unilever 
removed Mars freezers 
from about 100 shops in 
Denmark, where it trades 
asFrisko. 

As this action contra- 
vened the EC ruling after 
Its German investigation, 
Frisko was eventually 
forced to concede defeat — 
and pay Mars damages. The 
industry In Denmark still 
operates exclusive freezer 
agreements, as do most 
other EU countries. 
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Indeed, In the £300 mil- 
lion UK market for impulse 
products, the MMC decided 
in 1994 that there was noth- 
ing wrong with this. 

That inquiry was not sup- 
posed to be concerned with 
distribution, but the team 
did consider how the prod- 
ucts got to the shops as well 
as bow they were stored. It 
decided Wall’s system was 
acceptable, partly because 
the company promised that 
its concessionaire regime 
was not exclusive. 

Unfortunately. that 
turned out not to be true 
because, as a Unilever 
spokesman put it this week: 
“There was some misun- 
derstanding.” Walls nar- 
rowly escaped prosecution 
under the Fair Trading Act. 

Now, only 18 months 
later, the monopolies police 
ate again Investigating 
When challenged 
week. Unilever chairman 


Niall Fitzgerald said: * 
issue is whether we hs 
the right to stop somebc 
else who is refusing to 
vest in equipment a 
wanting to use o 
cabinets.” 

Mars managing direct 
Simon Baltimore said: 1,1 
believe consumers shot 
be free to choose, and shi 
keepers should be free 
stock competing brands 
a single freezer on an eqi 
footing.” 

' Curiously, Mars promt) 
!“Ppens, Wa! 

will benefit from increai 
sates, even If its share 
the market falls. 

Neither side is likely 

take defeat lying down. U 

JST®*’ company secrets 
Steve Williams pro m ised 
delay a final decision by i 
against uk and : 

m?- "We will go 

“Sfrtfog our comer until 
battles are won,” he said. 
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Showing benefit 
of Latin lessons 
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by Sir Ron Brierlev NmTvI * ® p ^°^ QCt launch, needs all the friends she can get. Her makers. Bluebird Toys, received a £42 million bid last night from Guinness 
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Accountants abandon pact 


““f^Hngham 
City Editor 


P LANS to create the 
world’s biggest ac- 
countancy firm col- 
lapsed yesterday 
amid accusations 
taai regulatory scrutiny had 
turned into a “nightmare". 

Ernst & Young and KPMG 
admitted that their merger 
talks had been called off, put- 
ting paid to hopes of forming 
a dominant Force in global ac- 
counting, earning $16 billion 
(£9.75 billion) a year. 

A terse statement yii rt the 


regulatory process would have 
token months and resulted in 
'considerable costs and poten- 
tially considerable dis ruption 
to client service”. 

Ernst and KPMG unveiled 
their merger plan last Novem- 
ber, two months after Price 
Waterhouse and Coopers & 
Ly brand — the fifth- and 
sixth-largest accountancy 
firms — announced plans to 
unite and leapfrog the mar ket 
leader, Andersen Worldwide, 
which earns about $9.5 billion 
a year. 

The PW/C&L combine, 
which expects total revenue 
of $11.8 billion a year, has 


long said that Ernst & Young 
and KPMG decided to get 
together as a spoiling tactic. 
In the hope that regulators 
would reject both deals. "We 
are not surprised they called 
it off," said one PW insider. 
“This was always a copycat 
merger; a spoiler which was 
hastily put together but had 
no strategic legs." 

A spokesman for PW Bald 
the firm did not share 
KPMG’s antipathy to regula- 
tory questioning. “The regu- 
lator is entitled to ask what- 
ever questions he wants. This 
now lays the Held open fbr 
our deal" 


There are tensions also 
within Andersen which could 
see a split between its accoun- 
tancy and consultancy 
divisions. 

Recent research suggests 
that two-thirds of executives 
in the world’s, biggest corpo- 
rations have doubts about the 
strength of competition In the 
sector. Hostility was stron- 
gest among corporations in 
Britain and France, bet 
muted In the US. 

The European Commission 
has begun inquiries into both 
merger plans and Karel Van 
Miert the competition com- 
missioner, drove to the heart 


of the mergers by demanding 
secret information on audit- 
ing fees charged by the big- 
gest groups, in order to ascer- 
tain how significant ly they 
were "loss leading" on price. 
But he was not the only rigor- 
ous scrutineer. Ernst and 
KPMG also faced scrutiny in 
the US, Australia, Switzer- 
land, Canada and Japan 
which they said would have 
*afcgn many months. 

Most of the big firms reduce 
their fees fbr auditing in the 
hope of picking up more lu- 
crative fee-based consultancy 
income. 

• Appeal court judges yester- 


day cleared the way for Ernst 
& Young to be sued fbr dam- 
ages totalling $3 billion 
(£1.8 billion) as auditor of the 
collapsed Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International, 

writes Dan Atkinson. 

The ruling overturned a 
High Court judgment In Janu- 
ary that would have trimmed 
the claim to $1.65 billion. 

BCCTs liquidator, Deloitte 
& Touche, is suing Ernst over 
its audits of BCCI in 1985 and 
1986. The High Court ruled 
that no claims relating to 
BCCTs Cayman Islands off- 
shoot, BCC (Overseas), could 
be pressed against Ernst 


Lloyds hints at 
£25bn spoiler 
against rival 


Lisa Buckingham 


L LOYDS TSB yesterday 
gave the clearest hint 
yet that it is ready to 
pounce on rival National 
Westminster Bank with a bid 
which would probably cost 
more than £25 billion. 

Although chairman Sir 
Brian Pitman said only that 
Lloyds was ready to spoil any 
merger between Barclays and 
NatWesL insiders made it 
clear that the bank had gone 
much further in sizing up its 
potential target 
A senior executive said the 
bank thought the Govern- 
ment would agree a merger so 
long as the combine sold a 
substantial element of its 
small to medium-sized busi- 
ness portfolio. Lloyds, which 
is valued at more than 
E47 billion on the market, ad- 
mitted it had looked into 
reducing its small-business 
exposure when it tried to ac- 
quire Midland Bank a few 
years ago and this would not 
pose many problems now. 

Nat West arguably has the 
strongest small-business fran- 
chise of the leading banks and 
has been strengthening its 
retail offering. But it has been 
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made vulnerable by the dis- 
memberment of its invest- 
ment banking operation, 
following the appearance of a 
£90 million black hole in de- 
rivatives dealing a year ago. 

Sir Brian, who reckons 
Lloyds has about £1 billion of 
capital to spend and can “af- 
ford most of the things 
around”, said the Govern- 
ment would consider what 
was good for the country if 
big banks sought to merge. 

Lloyds executives are also 
aware that they will have to 
consider overseas expansion 
if the bank is to retain its 
leadership. 

But Sir Brian said he was 
determined only to acquire if 
shar eholder value was en- 
hanced — like the £25 billion 
of additional value from the 
merger with TSB. 

Lloyds pleased the market 
with a 26 per cent rise in prof- 
its to £3.16 billion and an Im- 
provement in the crucial 
cost/ income ratio from 57 per 
cent to 50.4 per cent 

The bank claims its operat- 
ing expenses are the lowest of 
the big players and the low- 
inflation economy helped it 
improve the return on equity 
by four percentage points to 
40.8 per cent 

The increase In profit 
means Lloyds TSB will con- 
tribute more than £21 million 
to its charitable foundation, 
making it one of the three big- 
gest corporate donors. 

The profit rise was struck 
after a £100 million provision 
against pensions mis-selling 
and £58 million of writing 
down finance leases which 
the Chancellor imposed in his 
c umm er budget. 

The group will focus on sell- 
ing a wider range of products 
to customers. Peter Ellwood, 
flie chief executive, admitted 
that, while most of the bank’s 
customers buy six financ ial 
products, on average fewer 
than two are sold by Lloyds. 


Barclaycard forced to cut rates 


Charges remain higher than those 
of many of its newer competitors 


Rupert Jones 


I NTENSE competition in 
the UK’s £55bfllion credit 
card market has prompted 
Barclaycard, the biggest 
player by fer, to reduce inter- 
est rates and fees fbr millions 
of customers. 

New cardholders are being 
offered a lower introductory 
interest rate, while more than 
a million high-spending card- 
holders will get a frill rebate 
on their £10 annual fee. 

The moves are designed to 
reward regular users. While 
new users will also benefit 
Barclaycard denied it was rat- 
tled by increasing competi- 
tion from cut-price rivals. 
However, one leading pro- 
vider claimed the company 
bad been forced to respond 
because the new entrants 
"are really causing them 
some pain”. 

Barclaycard customers who 
charge £300 a month to their 
card will now receive a dis- 
count of 2 percentage points 


from their annual rate of in- 
terest on purchases made the 
fallowing month, while those 
who spend £500 will get a 
4 percentage point discount 

Over a frill year, the 4 per- 
centage point discount for 
someone spending £500 a 
month adds up to a saving of 
about £50. The average Bar- 
claycard customer spends 
£370 a month. 

At the same time, card- 
holders who spend £5,000 in a 
year (£8,000 for gold card 
ladders) will receive a refund 
on their annual fee- Around 
L3 minion people already fall 
into this category. 

"From Monday, 85 million 
customers will benefit from 
either a fee rebate or an inter- 
est rate reduction,” said John 
Baton, Barclaycard managing 
director. 

Barclaycard has 6J3 million 
customers, who hold a total of 
9.4 million cards — more than 
a quarter of the 36 million 
issued in Britain. Yet its 
annual percentage rate is 
22^ per cent — one of the 



highest around. From Mon- 
day, the introductory rate for 
new customers will be 
189 per cent until the end of 
this year. 

The past two or three years 
have seen a wave of new en- 
trants into the market offer- 
ing fee-free cards with low in- 
troductory rates. 

Meanwhile, ncm- traditional 


card providers such as Brit- 
ish Gas and Sainsbury’s have 
also been getting in on the 
act 

A number of US card com- 


panies, including Capital 
One, MBNA and People’s 
Bank of Connecticut have 
been leading the charge. Capi- 
tal One's card has an Intro- 
ductory rate of just 69 per 
cent a fraction of Barclay- 
card’s. 

Barclaycard said the inter- 
est rate and annual fee 
changes were part of an on- 


going loyalty programme de- 
signed to reward people who 
use their card regularly and 
provide them with a range of 
free services. 


Treasury ‘exploited 9 security staff 


DonrldGow 
Industrial Editor 


T HI 
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E Treasury stood 
accused by a leading 
trade union last night of 
exploiting a loophole in Euro- 
pean law to sack 42 security 
guards and imposing cuts in 
their pay and conditions by 
transfering their jobs to a pri- 
vate sector firm. Group 4. 

In what is likely to be an 
important test case that has 
already prompted the cabinet 
office to consult its solicitors, 
the Transport and General 
Workers Union Is threatening 
legal action against the Trea- 
sury for knowingly breaching 
British and European law. 


Within the last week the 
Treasury, according to TGWU 
officials, chose to award a 
three-year contract for secu- 
rity guards to Group 4, the 
only one' of three short-listed 
flrzns to refuse to recognise 
1961 regulations known as the 
Transfer of Undertakings 
(P rotecti on of Employment) 
or TUPE. 

The other two — Reliance 
and the Government’s Custo- 
dy Service — under the tute- 
lage of the Ca binet Office 
agreed to accept TUPE rules, 
which guarantee employment 
on tho -<mitia terms and condi- 
tions when a business or part 
of its activities is transfered 
to another body. 

TGWU offidals last night 


said the guards, who have 
been told they can reapply 
for their jobs with no guaran- 
tees of getting them, had been 
offered £5.50 an hour for a 56- 
hour week, a cut in basic pay, 
and told they would get no 
overtime or premium rates 
for weekends, less sick pay 
and fewer holidays. 

"Its not as if the Treasury 
can claim it didn’t know 
about TUPE as, when the last 
contract was awarded in 
April 1995, it gave it to the 
Custody Service firmly know- 
ing that TUPE rules applied,” 
said Ron Tindall, a TGWU 
regional Industrial organiser. 

Jack Dromey, TGWU public 
services secretary, accused 
the Treasury and an increas- 


ing number of local authori- 
ties of “trying to turn the 
clock track to the dark days of 
the Eighties, when competi- 
tion meant a Dutch auction of 
who could pay the least to the 
fewest with workers sacked 
at whim.” 

The union won a 1993 case 
in the Eu ropean Court of Jus- 
tice that TUPE rules applied 
to Eastbourne dustmen 
sacked on privatisation and 
hence to 5.8 million public 
servants. But Ayse Suzen, last 
year’s European Court of Jus- 
tice case, has cast d oubt on 
the validity of TUPE and EU 
law and caused confusion 
among employers by suggest- 
ing they do not apply to con- 
tracted-ant services. 


Edited by 
AlexBmmmer 

transformation or 

Lloyds TSB from also- 
ran to leader among Brit' 
ain’s big four banks in terms 
dT profits and market capital- 
isation is well documented. 
The Lloyds experiment in be- 
coming Britain’s first all-sing- 
ing. all-dancing consumer 
bank, while rivals like Bar- 
clays and NatWest concen 
(rated on investment bank 
lug has worked admirably 
for Lloyds chairman Sir 
Brian Pitman and the share- 
holders. The proof is in the 
1997 figures, with profits 
climbing 26 per cent before 
tax to £39 billion. 

But Sir Brian's successor as 
chief executive, Peter Ell- 
wood. now feces a tougher 
task. With the conversion of 
same of the better-run mutu- 
als such as Halifax, with 
ample cash to become aggres- 
sive high-street rivals, condi- 
tions for Lloyds' expansion In 
the UK may be more limited. 
Continuing the gains seen In 
retail hanking, mortgages and 
insurance could be especially 
difficult if the economy turns 
sour in 1998-99 as a result of 
the strong pound, higher in- 
terest rates and the natural 
turn of the economic cycle. 

Fortunately, Mr Ellwood 
appears to be aware of this. 
The most impressive figure in 
the Lloyds results is the drop 
in the ratio of cost to income. 
At the time of the TSB merger 
in December 1995, it stood at 
60 per cent; this has been 
brought down to 60.4 per cent 
a level that compares with the 
best In the hanking sector but 
is still above that of some for- 
mer mutuals. The process of 
trimming and cost-cutting 
goes on, however, with Mr 
Ellwood promising to move 
the target from pmo million 
last year to £400 million by 
the end of 1999. 

The big question for most of 
the world-class banks is what 
will be the direct hit from the 
Asia crisis. Lloyds is a vet- 
eran of the Latin American 
crises — events which shrank 
the bank’s balance sheet and 
progress. So it Is more aware 
than most of emerging-mar- 
ket perils. Indeed, for the past 
few years it has been revers- 
ing provisions against Latin 
American debts as the 
region’s economies have 
come out of the emergency 
ward. 

For the moment it seems 
that the impact of Asia’s tur- 
moil will be feiriy neutral, 
hence Lloyds's relative 
strength as a stock-market 
player when compared with 
some of its rivals, most no- 
tably HSBC Holdings and 
Standard Chartered. Lloyds’ 
total exposure to the troubled 
East Asian economies and 
Korea Is less than £600 mil- 
lion — which may seem a 
great deal but is less than 
0.4 per cent of the bank’s loan 
book. Although the biggest 
exposure is in South Korea, 
Lloyds believes it can 
weather that country's prob- 
lems without further provi- 
sions because of the bank's 
existing reserves on its 
emerging-markets portfolio. 

Where, then, do Mr Ellwood 
and Lloyds go from here? In- 
ternationally the bank has 
been dabbling where it knows 
best, in consumer finance in 
Latin America, although It 
has no grandiose. Citibank- 
style ambitions. The best op- 
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portunities for expanding its 
franchise are in Europe, and 
by acquiring market share in 
its key mortgage and insur- 
ance markets in the UK. 

The low-cost way of expand- 
ing into Europe is not the 
SBC-UBS type of mega -deal 
but making the best use of the 
new technologies. The bank 
has demonstrated that It can 
exploit this opportunity in 
the UK where it has gained 
800.000 customers through 
PhoneExpress Bank and 
plans to do likewise on the 
Continent. The important 
issue on the home front is to 
continue driving down costs, 
so as to be able to compete 
with the new retailer banks 
(Salisbury. Tesco) and to use 
its balance-sheet resources to 
buy more share. There are 
plenty of tasty mutual insur- 
ance and building society 
morsels out there. But the 
real feast would be a run at 
NatWest, and it has the 
resources and know-how to 
carry it off 


Due credit 


a 


NE of the great scan- 
dals of personal finanrp 
in Britain lies in the 
rates of interest charged by 
credit card companies. Base 
rates may be a relatively mod- 
est 7.25 per cent and mortgage 
rates just above that but the 
charges made by leading 
credit card provider Barclay- 
card are nearly triple this and 
have remained stubbornly 
high throughout the eco- 
nomic cycle. There are some' 
good reasons for this. Credit 
card defeults and fraud are 
notoriously prevalent and the 
provider needs to cover these 
costs as well as all the little 
extras on which they pride 
themselves (see Jobs & Money, 
page 4). 

But the reality is that the 
globalisation of financial 
markets together with IT 
Changes are altering credit 
card economics in fervour of 
the consumer. The arrival of 
the American battalions on 
these shores, most notably 
MBNA and parts of the GE 
Capital group, have turned 
competition on its head. De- 
spite its protests to the con- 
trary, Barclaycard has bad to 
respond by providing big dis- 
counts to heavy users by low- 
ering the APR by two points. - 
But it is not just US banks'.' 
with their emphasis on direct- 
mail selling, which are mak- 
ing an impact Goldfish, part 
of British Gas, is maximising 
its access to many of Britain's 
homes with relish and has 
gained 700,000 customers. 
Other fieet-of-foot players like 
the Coop Bank and RBS Ad- 
vanta are playing a strong 
game. Open capital markets 
have taken a few knocks as a 
result of the Aslan fall-out 
But, if that means Cheaper 
credit In the UK, the con- 
sumer will not be 

c omplaining . 


Blues lesson 

F ONE were looking for the 
best examples of corporate 
governance in Britain, 
Chelsea Village, a smallish 
second-line company on the 
Alternative Investment Mar- 
ket would not necessarily be 
the first port of calL Never- 
theless, the sacking of Ruud 
Gullit and the size of his con- 
tract demands offer a salutary 
lesson for over-ambitious 
Chief executives elsewhere in 
Britain. If the demands for 
ever-larger contracts and bet- 
ter incentive schemes con- 
tinue. more boardrooms may 
invoke the ultimate sanction: 
dismissal. That is why 12- 
month, rather than two- or 
three-year, service agree- 
ments are so crucial 


Move against mobiles 


SimonBeffl* PHJMr 
Media Bus#**** 


telecoms 


regulator 


for allegedly stifling competi- 
tion In the sale of airspace on 
its network by catering more 
fevourable terms to big sales 


camnerrial ties, than it does to 

small companies. 

The confli ct comes at a time 
of growing puhlic anger about 
the cost mobile phcaies, par- 
ticularly the cast rf calling Into 

a mobile network. The Euro- 
pean Commission began an in- 
vestigation tins week. 


T JSitw war with the 
JEcfclle telephone uutos- 

try yesterday w he? he 
his first order against a eeuu- 

TOURIST RATES — BftN KSELLg-I 
Franco 9 ? Rags 

Germany 
Greece 43-39 

Hong Kan 0 1Z33 
Indie 63.61 
Ireland 

Suppfiws or nmWest ** 


Australia 2J7 
Austria 20.3* 
Belgium 59.59 
f a ng ri g 2.30 
Cyprus 0.85 

Denmark 11-08 
Finland 8.88 


Italy 2£77 
Malta 0.83 
Nptfwlanda 324S3 
New Zealand 2.74 
Norway 12-OS 
Portugal 296-18 
Saudi Arabia 6.04 


StaflaporeZK 
South Africa 7 J7 
Spain 243.74 
Sweden 12MB 
Switzerland £319 
Turkey 352290 
USA 1.6028 


Mr Crnickshank’s interven- 
tion «mw» after behind-the- 
scenes activity. Cetoet tried to 
hold off the regulator by offer- 


all service providers. 

last night he said; "Ido not 
lightly int e rve n e in the com- 
mercial arrangement between 
companies. But Cellnet’s 
licence places a clear duty on it 
not to discriminate between 
service providers. ” 

It is thought that big agents 
securing 45JXO new ccameo- 
tioas a month were getting £45 
a customer from CeQnet white 
those signing up fewer than 
5,000 a month were receiving 
£5. The provisional order gives 
CeUnet two months to prove 
that its new p ricing schedules 
are more competitive 


Fraud suspect alters plea 


Geoffrey Gibbs 
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FRAUD trial that had 
expected to last 
six months took 
a dramatic turn yesterday 
when one defendant 
changed his plea. 

A man accused with two 
others of swindling inves- 
tors out of £6 million by set- 
ting up a series of bogus 
banks in an English seaside 
resort pleaded guilty on 
charges of deception and 
conspiracy to defraud. 

The development came at 
the end of a stir-day opening 
of the prosecution case. 

A jury at Bristol Crown 
Court had been told that a 
former TSB building in 


Torquay was used as the 
nerve centre of an advance- 
fee fraud aimed at foreign 
investors.. 

Gerhard Martens, aged 
39, a German who moved to 
Torquay in the 1980s, ad- 
mitted two charges of con- 
spiracy to defraud and one 
of obtaining $40,000 
(£24,000) by deception. 

Be will be sentenced 
following the continuing 
trial of his co-defendants , 
Peter Tuegel and Sebas- 
tiano Saia, who deny 
charges alleging conspiracy 
to defraud. 

Three other charges 
against Mr Martens have 
been allowed to lie on file. 

The court has been told 
that the Torquay-based 


scheme was operated by 
offering investors loans 
and bank documents, such 
as securities and guaran- 
tees, in return for fees 
which were paid in ad- 
vance. 

But the three men bad 
never intended to honour 
their obligations, said 
Francis Gilbert, QC, prose- 
cuting. 

The whole corporate 
structure was fraudulent 
from the outlet, he said. 

“'They pretended they 
had sufficient assets to be 
able to m ake the loans, and 
pay back the guarantees 
and the securities that they 
sold when in truth they had 
no money, 1 * he told the 
Jury. 


Eddie to stay 
with Old Lady 

The Government Is set to end 
weeks of speculation over 
’Rank of En glan d Governor 
Eddie George’s future by of- 
fering him a further five-year 
term next week. 

Mr George’s current term 
ends In June, and the delay in 
announcing his re-appoint- 
ment had led to rumours that 

the Government was consid- 
ering other candidates. 

But the lack of a credible 
alternative and Mr George's 
strong support within the 
City appear to have swung 
the decision in his favour. 

£2.5bn Airbus deal 

Airbus, stepping up its battle 
writ h Boeing to dominate the 
world’s airspace, said yester- 
day it expects to conclude soon 
a $4 billion (£25 billion) deal to 
supply 1900 A320 planes to air- 
lines from Chile, Brazil and El 
Salvador. Boeing, which nor- 
mally supplies toper cent of 
the Latin American mar ket, 
saw its 787 described by Air- 
bus as “warmed-over toast" 

GEC fills war chest 

GEC yesterday completed the 
£3W million-plus disposal pro- 
gramme initiated last July by 


new managing director Lord 
Simpson, with the $225 million 
sale of chip-making Ptessey 
Semiconductors to Canada’s 
Mitel Corp. It is seen by ana- 
lysts as paving the way for 
GEC, which already has 
ELI billion in cash and expects 
to raise £1 billion more 
through the partial float of 
GEC Alsthom, to make an ac- 
quisition In Europe or the 
United States later this spring. 

Arculus’s new job 

David Arculus, the man who 
threw United News and Media 
into fresh turmoil on Thurs- 
day by resigning as chief oper- 
ating officer, is to become 

phairman of ma gnirinp pub- 
lisher IPC and part-time chair- 
man of the water company, 
Severn Trent 

But it is apparent that Unit- 
ed's Lord Hollick could keep 
Mr Arculus to his contract, 
which does not officially ex- 
pire until April 1999, in a sce- 
nario that mirrors the ongoing 
row with Stephen Grabiner, 
who is trying to leave United 
to become head of digital 
broadcaster BDB. 

IPC was bought out in Janu- 
ary for £820 million by its man- 
agement. Mr Arculus had 
wanted to buy IPC- for United, 
but was thwarted by Lord 
Hollick. 
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The international ice cream war, page 1 0 — 

Interest rate cut on the cards, page 1 1 
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With Northern Ireland’s usual for battle-hardened between ‘getting by’ and 
peace talks on the brink of factories and offices in the thriving in the sort of 
collapse following the two Six Counties. benevolent atmosphere 

murders linked by police But a lasting peace that developed at the start 
to the IRA , it is business as could make the difference of the peace process. 


Loft apartments may be 
thin on the ground but, 
MARK ATKINSON finds, 
people are making a better 
living in Belfast 
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Defying the troubles ... A Silo T ank worker carries an regardless at the Inauspicionsly located Twin Spires industrial estate in West Belfast 


PHOTOGRAPHS: KELVIN BGYES 


T IS hard to imagine 
less fertile soil in which 
to plant a business — a 
narrow strip of blighted 
land in one of Britain's 
most deprived inner 
city areas, with all the associ- 
ated problems of poor health, 
low educational attainment 
and high long-term unem- 
ployment 

Oh yes, and then there are 
the bullets and the bombs 
which, though less frequent 
these days, have not stopped. 

For this particular pocket 
of urban decay is not in any 
city. It is in Belfast — and not 
just anywhere in Belfast; in 
West Belfast, sandwiched be- 
tween the staunchly loyalist 
ShankiU Road and fiercely na- 
tionalist Falls Road, which 
run parallel with each other. 

There, in the shadow of the 
so-called peace line, the 24- 
foot high, graffiti -scarred wall 
dividing the two communi- 
ties, sits the Twin Spires busi- 
ness centre, managed by Or- 
tus (Latin for birth), the West 
Belfast enterprise agency. 
Twin Spires is home of, 
among other businesses. Silo 
Tank, a manufacturer of 
chemical storage tanks. 

The family-run company, 
started in 1993 with six 
people. Is Twin Spires' long- 
est-standing tenant and now 
has 38 employees and a turn- 
over of £1-4 million. 

Hardly ICI, but it stands as 
living testimony to the fact 
that is it possible to survive, | 
and even thrive, commer- , 
daily in the worst of eco- 
nomic, social and political i 
circumstances. | 

That Is not to say the trou- 
bles don’t impinge on SHo i 
Tank’s business. In the past | 
production has been dis - 1 
rnpted by Catholics and Prot- 
estants throwing petrol 
bombs at each other, says 
Seamus Carmicbael, sales 
and marketing director, and 


the boss's son. And on tabllsbed in 1968 and now em- 
Wednesday, with tension ris- ploying 673 people. 


ing after two murders in the It is one of Northern Ire- 


previous 24 hours, the secu- land’s most successful compa- 


rity gates which span the 
roads Uniting the ShankiQ 
and Falls Roads were closed 


nies, and on Tuesday it an- 
nounced a £5.8 million 
investment that will create 70 


as a safeguard against escalat- new jobs producing bags for 


ing violence. 

It meant a leugthly diver- 
sion for the firm's loyalist em- 
ployees, who had 20 minutes 


intravenous sterile solutions. 

All three firms are prime 
examples of Northern Ire- 
land's untold economic suc- 


added to their journey to cess story. It may come as a 


work. 

"We lose production time 
as a result," says Mr Carmi- 
chael. 


surprise to mainlanders pol- 


tion In 1996 was just £8,700 — 
the lowest in the UK, accord- 
ing to the Office for National 
Statistics. Compared with its 
similarly-resourced neigh- 
bour in the south — the so- 
called Celtic Tiger — North- 
ern Ireland is still a pussy cat 
The challenge is how to make 
it roar. 

The official view from the 
Industrial Development 
Board (IDB) is that political 
instability and violence make 


soned by nightly news reports little difference to Northern 
to learn that throughout the Ireland’s economic prosper- 


chaeL 1990s the province has been ity. 

Nevertheless, in spite of one of the fastest growing Chief executive Bruce Rob- 
such relatively minor but ir- regional economies. Over the inson points out that the 
ritating inconveniences, busi- past five years, manufectur- province's recently-improved 
ness goes on. And not just on ing output has increased by performance predates the two 
Belfast's front line. Down in almost 22 per cent — twice ceasefires. “So there's no real 
the heart of the city centre, the rate of growth nationally, connection," he says, al- 
amid bustling shopping In the same period, employ- though he adds that political 
streets and bulging restau- meat has grown by 63 per stability "would help", 
rants, Information Manage- cent, compaed with 1.7 per Indeed, there seems to be 
meat Resources, a Florida- cent nationally. general agreement that there 

based computer services Unemployment — currently are more urgent problems to 


ness goes on. And not just on 
Belfast's front line. Down in 
the heart of the city centre, 


performance predates the two 
ceasefires. "So there's no real 
connection," he says, al- 
though he adds that political 


rants, Information Manage- cent, compaed with 1.7 per 
meat Resources, a Florida- cent nationally. 


based computer services 
company. 


Unemployment — currently 


which set up 
shop In De- csi#* 
cember on Ad- 31,0 1 
elalde Street. 

is busy devel- Taci 11,3 
oping a new an< | eve 
personnel sys- 

major *° r UK ill the W 

"Interred and poli 

by the absence 
of a lasting 

peace, the company is taking 
advantage of the availability 


Silo Tank is living testimony to the 
fact that is it possible to survive, 
and even thrive, commercially 
in the worst of economic, social 
and political circumstances 


overcome. 
Asked to list 
the top half 
dozen con- 
cerns of 
business at 
the moment. 
Dr Graham 
Gudgln, di- 
rector of the 
Northern 
Ireland Eco- 
nomic 


Research 

running at its lowest level for | Centre, says the first three 


18 years — has fallen steadily are “the pound, the pound 


of the province’s relatively ( from a peak of 173 per cent in i and the pound", the strength 


low-cost, highly-educated 
computer science graduates 
from the city’s two universi- 
ties. “It was a courageous de- 
cislon to come here,” says the 


October 1986 to just under 
8 per cent 


However, no amount of sta- { ere. 


of which is making life ex- 
tremely difficulty for export- 


ti sties can disguise the fact 
that, on average. living stan- 


ln fourth place he places 
the damage inflicted to farm- 


Northern Ireland president of I dards are not high despite rel- ere by the BSE scare. "Food Is 


the company, Bra McFerran. 
On the outskirts of the 


atively low house prices. 


20 per cent of total production 


The most cursory tour of and quite a lot of that is beet." 


north-eastern port of Larne is the city tells the tale: no loft f says Dr Gudgin. 


another role-model firm. I vex, 
one of four divisions of home- 


apartments here. Official sta- 
tistics confirm the impres- 


grown Galen Holdings, a slon. In spite of rapid growth, 
pharmaceutical company, es- GDP per head of the popula- 


In fifth place. Dr Gudgln 
puts the euro. It's a racing 
certainty that the Republic 
will be one of the countries to 


join economic and monetary 
union in the first wave in 1999 
and, with Northern Ireland 
staying outside, local firms 
could be at a severe price dis- 
advantage If the punt enters 
the euro-zone at its current 15 
to 20 per cent discount 
against sterling. 

With the punt linked to the 
euro-bloc currencies rather 
than sterling, increased cur- 
rency volatility could disrupt 
north-south trade, affect shop- 
ping along the border and 
reinforce the divide between 
the two parts of the island at a 
time when strenuous efforts 
are being made by some busi- 
nessmen to forge closer eco- 
nomic links. 

“All of these things are 
more important (to the North- 
ern Ireland economy) than 
the troubles,” says Dr Gud- 
gin. 

But that is not to say that 
the troubles are irrelevant. 
From a broader, long-term 
perspective, permanent peace . 
may even hold the key to 
Northern Ireland becoming a 
serious player in the global , 
I economy, says Sir George I 
| Quigley, chairman of Ulster 1 
Bank and elder statesman of 
the business community. 

“If things go on as they are 
we wifi get on well enough, 
we will knuckle down and 
businesses that are doing well 
wifi continue to do well." he 
says. 

“But since when was doing 
wen ever good enough? We 
have to get some ambition in 
this society." Peace, says Sir 
George, could take Northern 
Ireland on to a different tra- 
jectory. 

Apart from giving an imme- 
diate boost to the tourist 
trade, which has the potential 
to create up to 20,000 jobs, ac- 
cording to Roy Bailie, chair- 
man of the Northern Ireland 
Tourist Board, a stable politi- 
cal and security climate could 


generate sig n i fi cant extra in- 
ward investment, on the sort 
of scale which has trans- 
formed the south. 

Once firms can be per- 
suaded to visit Northern Ire- 
land, most are pleasantly sur- 
prised by its relative 
normality. But getting them 
I there in the first place can 
prove a problem, given the 
negative publicity the prov- ' 
incegets. I 

Sir George says peace 
would help unite the warring 
communities behind a com- 
mon purpose of raising living 
standards, concentrating on 
becoming fully integrated 
Europeans and making easier 
tbe task of rebalancing (he 
economy away from the pub- 
lic sector towards the private 
sector. 

That may well be the objec- 
tive behind Northern Ireland 


Economy Minister Adam In- 
gram's recently-announced 
review of economic develop- 
ment strategy. But, without 
peace, it is hard to see how it 
can be achieved. 

Partly because of tbe secu- 
rity situation, more than a 
third of all Northern Ireland 
employees, 193,000 people, are 
In tbe public sector and many 
other jobs rely on public-sec- 
tor employment. 

There is also, it seems, a 
deeply ingrained private busi- 
ness culture which expects 
public subsidy almost as a 
matter of course. Galen's in- 
vestment included £1.5 rail- 
lion from the IDB. Yet, in its 
annual report, the firm boasts 
or a 58 per cent increase in 
profits last year. 

As tbe size of the state sec- 
tor contracts, few doubt that 
Northern Ireland will come 


under pressure to wean itself 
off the drip-feed of taxpayers' 
money, a process which, 
handled sensitively, could fa- 
cilitate change and help nur- 
ture a more vigorous entre- 
preneurial spirit. 

But it will take time — 10 to 
15 years in Sir George's opin- 
ion — to achieve the neces- 
sary transformation and it 
could prove impossible if 
peace is not maintain ed 

After all, which politician, 
even one with a massive ma- 
jority, would have the cour- 
age to slash public spending 
on the scale that may be 
needed without first having 
in place a lasting peace? 

If Ulster descended into a 
new spiral of civil war. he or 
she would almost certainly 
get tbe blame for making an 
already intolerable situation 
much, much worse. 
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Republic’s 30-year road to recovery 


T HE Republic of Ire- 
land has been trans- 
formed Into Europe’s 
fastest-growing econ- 
omy, according to figures 
from the Organisation for 
Economic Co-Operation 
and Development 
During the past three 
years real output has risen 
by almost a quarter, more 
than three times the aver- 
age increase in the remain- 


der of Europe. Rapid output 
growth has been accompa- 
nied by significant gains in 
employment; Indeed, more 
jobs have been created 
since 1993 than in the pre- 
vious 30 years in Ireland. 

At the same time, infla- 
tion has fallen, and the bud- 
get deficit remained amon g 
the OECD’s lowest. 

Much of the growth has 
been fuelled by overseas in- 


vestment, particularly 
from America, which has 
helped to increase labour 
productivity by bringing 
new technology and man- 
agement skills to Ireland. 

Sectors which have bene- 
fited include computers, 
office equipment, pharma- 
ceuticals, electrical engi - 1 
neering and soft drinks. 

US firms have been at- 
tracted by a 10 per cent cor- , 


porate tax-rate — now 
under fire from EU part- 
ners — low wage costs and 
highly-skilled la bo or. 

Alm ost half of all school- 
leavers continue into 
higher edneation, which 
produces proportionately 
the highest number of sci- 
entists and engineers 
among the OECD states. 

The Republic’s success 
also reflects an extended 


period of social consensus, 
covering wage agreements, 
i which has helped reduce in- 
1 dustrial unrest and main- 
tain competitiveness. 

This combination of dr- 
ctrnmstances has allowed 
the Republic of Ireland to 
catch np, in economic 
terms. It is now poised to , 
Join the first wave of 
countries signing up to join 
the euro-zone. 


Across 

1 Droop (4) 

3 Greatly shocked (8} 

9 Speculator (71 
40 Semi-darkness — 
depression (5) 

44 Mrs Major (5) 

42 Madness (6) 

44 Vital — nobody is, they 
say (13) 

17 Forty winks (6) 

49 Room on board ship ( 5 ) 

42 .Month — movel (5) 

43 Keep it flying here? (3.*ij 


24 State of total 
anachronism? (4.4) 

25 Laugh unkindly at ( 4 ) 


Down 

4 Sleeping car (5-3> 

2 Madagascan primate (5) 

4 Butterfly, lover of oaks and 
carrion (6,7) 

5 Inert gas (5) 

6 Junior member of pride 

(4,3) 

7 Titled lady (4) 

B For ever (6) 


43 Adolescent (8) 

15 Illustrative picture (7) 

16 Withdraw formally ( 6 ) 

IB Tweedledum’s negative ( 5 ) 

20 Swelling — sudden 
increase (5) 

21 Struck with love (4) 
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I RINA Prokhorova, editor of 
Russia's New Literary 
Review, a sort of Russian 
Granta, kept hearing her 1 B- 
year-old daughter laughing in 
her room. She found this 
strange. The teenager wasn’t gig- 
gling at the latest Fawlty T\3wers or 
Absolutely Fabulous, which have 
both been shown on Russian televi- 
sion. She was reading The Gulag 
Archipelago, Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn’s burning account of the evils 
inflicted by the Soviet regime on 
the citizens it called its own. 

This was the book which has 
been called the most important of 
the 20th century a work which 
obsessed foe aged leadership in 
the autumn of Soviet communism 
and churned up the politics of foe 
left in the West part charge-sheet 
for a trial that never was, part 
polemic, part memorial to foe tens 
of milli ons who were shot, 
starved, drowned, tortured, frozen 
or worked to death in foe Soviet 
Union. And here was a young 
Russian girt, in 1998, laughing as 
she read it. „ _ , 

"She said It was so ftinny said 

Prokhorova. "Her generation 
reads it ltita some kind of surreal 
fantasy out of Borges rather than 
as a description of real life. She 
couldn’t understand when I tried 
to explain to her how three genera- 
tions lived in this madhouse Many 
of my friends say the same thing 
about their children. Perhaps this 

is the miracle of liberty They can 

understand that there was _a 
repressive regime theoretically 
hot not emotionally'’ 

The funniest passages con- 
cerned foe ridiculous dirges 
which those accused by Stanns 
secret police confessed to, such as 
conspiring to dig a tunnsl from 
London to Moscow so that spies 
could infiltrate Russia. It was 
hilarious, except that ^erfoecon- 
fession, the guilty party would be 

transported to a slavelabouri c?mft 

or shot "I undfflstwd rt^ 5 
absurd, too,'’ said Prokhorova. 
“But 1 couldn't laugh-" .. 

It is three years storeSoMira^- 


literaiy sets. He does not give 
interviews, his circle of friends 
has narrowed to a tiny protective 
circle. Now after an early phase of i 
polemical political and media 
activity he has retreated behind 
the fence of his suburban Moscow 

For foe West, he used to. be seen 
as one of foe towering figures of I 
the century the embodiment afl 
civilised individual resistance to 
totalitarian role. Yet even in the 
western consciousness, this ide- 
alised colossus has begun to crum- 
ble, his reputation diminished by 
his reactionary views. At home 
a nd abroad, the living Scdzhenit- 
syn has become a kind of awk- 
ward, cantankerous ghost, 
haunting the great Solzhenitsyn- 
to-be of posterity 
Untfinora; that is. For next week 
a hefty tome win arrive in foe book 

shops which tries to remind the -'Vtw. 

world of what a great, extraordi- " H" ‘ 

rxary and driven man Alexander ^ 

Solzhenitsyn is. The book’s author - : ’ 

has plunged into Solzhenitsyn’s 
heart and mind — and sexuality — 
portraying his life as the person- 
alised history of the tortured cen- 
tury of his country 
It is a strange coming together of 
I minds: one of foe great chroniclers 
of onr times meets, in the shape of | 
his biographer one of Britain’s 
most controversial ■ novelists, 

D M Thomas. Those who don’t 
know Thomas’s work well may be 
surprised to find the novelist best 

I A1 ™ der S 01211 ® 111 * 3 ^ • • ■ 110 longer able, argues D M Thomas, to explore “the hearfB daric forest" 

White Hotel, and once described as 
the dirtiest old man in British let- 
ters", donning a hat as a Russian 
scholar But be can reasonably 
cl ai m to be just that He has previ- 
ously translated the poets Alexan- 


der Pushkin and Akhmatova. 

What wffl this dash bring? How 
curious that Solzhenitsyn, politi- 
cally rehabilitated twice already — 
once under Khrushchev; once 
under Yeltsin — should now be 
receiving a kind of rehabilitation 
of glory from a Cornish writer he 
has never met And how will the 
Nobel Prizewinner react to the feet 


child’s drawing of foe Titanic. 
Then, suddenly foe sight of the 
city falls away and you're looking 
at the whitewashed walls of 
Troitse Lykovo’s functioning 
Church of theDormhion. 

It and one other Church, the 17th 
century baroque Church of the 
Trinity a stm beautiful but 
derelict and crumbling building; 
are all that remain of the seven 
which once stood as part of a nun- 
nery broken up tor the Bolsheviks. 
Archpriest Stefan, dean of the 
local ecclesiastical district, said 
another church, a wooden one dat- 


wife Natalya Nobel prizewinner react to me race another church, a wooden one dat- 
gyu w “Jf gxfle in that Thomas’s reverence for his tag hack to the 16th century had 

j is here, yet greatness does not stop him engag- been ceremonially burned in 19S4 

In interest in ingin detailed, sometimes imagi- as an offering to atheism. 

IH>t here. The aecun® nn+'ropTv embellished, mmiddne of T>w» .Cnlatian rtevnfi nttrnirUd 
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his work Inside RpssjA 


which 
the- 
atrical homecoming 
through Siberia, has continued. 
Askedto name their great JOfo 
century writers. ^ ug ^ t 
Boris Pasternak, Mikhail Bui 
gafcov, Andrei Ha foocy A nna 
Akhmatova. Joseph Brodsky Jgd 


natively Embellished, unpicking of 
bfa relationship with women? 




half a Uracu r~~ — w 

ists before they get to 
syn, and that’s if they remember 

him srt n T7 . _ 

Despite plans in Mo»ow f °ra 
Sci2hemtsyn literary Jff 

SiSyofMS^ 


HE VILLAGE - of. 
-Troitse Lykovo, where 
the Solzhenitsyns live 
today lies just within 
Moscow’s outer ring 

road, half an hour 

front the centre of town if the traf- 
fic is light. Taming off "the ring 
road you pass- a messy peripheral 
sprawl of garages, car parts mar- 
kets, a bleak LegoJand of serried 
apartment blocks in the .distance; 
onri a small rectangular factory 
with five immense ftnmels, like a 


The Solzhenitsyns have attended 

the ehimnh, less than a mflp from 

their house, twice. Archpriest Ste- 
fan remembered seeing them going 
for a walk around the Trinity 
Church on another occasion. 

Did he read Solz h e n itsyn? “Of 
coarse. He’s oar Russian patriot 
He’s one of our people. I do read 
him, the more so since his litera- 
ture was forbidden. I used to read 
them when they were just photo- 
copies.’’ He smiled. “White letters 
onMackpaperi" 

it’s about half a mile from the 
church to the Solzhenitsyn house, 
along a street that is half-Moscow; 


half-Russia. The water pomps, the 

slightly subsided, lopsided wooden 
houses painted green and blue 
with white window frames with an 
outside toilet, a vegetable pr^" 
and a shaggy dog on guard, are of 

the timeless countryside. The 
smooth metalled road and the call 
boxes, and a bright blue plastic 
street sign hung incongruously 
under the ornate, weathered 
wooden cornice of one of the 
houses, are of the capital. 

The Solzhenitsyns live at the 
end of the street behind a high 
green fence on a slight rise. The 
area was always fenced off from 
the little houses below Bungalows 
for the Communist Party elite used 
to stand there. 

Through Natalya, Solzhenitsyn 
had refused a request for an inter- 
view She had agreed to answer a 
faxed list of questions, but only if 
her answers were not used as part 
of a wider article with quotes from 
different sources. A compromise 
seemed posslbla Thai she fell m_ 
She wasn’t expecting a visitor; but 
it seemed strange to be walking up 
to the six-feet high gates in the 
fence, D M Thomas’s book in my 
hand, without ringing the belL 
Powdery snow began to fan and a 
breeze stirred the fops of the big 
Soots pines behind the ftanr ***, all 


that could be seen. I rang; and a 
voice emerged from the square sil- 
ver intercom set in foe gate: Natalya 
Solzhenit syn. She was deeply apolo- 
getic that she couldn’t let me fat She 
bad bad flu, she said. Her husband 


^These are very serious ques- 
tions, about the knowledge of the 
past in Russia, and In principle he’s 
-interested in talking about it," 
the voice, t hou gh t ful and remorse- 
fliL “But this is a whole book, not 
an article. So he doesn’t have foe 
time. He's busy with other work.” 

D M Thomas has had to deal 
with being similariy rebuffed. 
Solzhenitsyn twice refused to be 
Interviewed for his book, indeed, 
the S olzh e n itsyna are notorious 
for their frosty attitude towards 
would-be biographers. 

Michael ScammeU, author of an 
award-winning portrait of the 
man published in 1964, was 
ganted extensive interviews. 
Ifowevec his view of the man has 
shifted over the years, and be now 
regards him as something of a 
&rant in bis personal behaviour 
“He discarded all his friends of 
ea r lier years: he could not stand 
anybody of any stature around 
h i m ; be was surrounded by syco- 
phants, and stm is . ... The people 
who loved and admired him all 


moved away or were pushed away; 
and the people who were left were 
second-rate flatterers." 

One of the reasons the writer 
and his wife resent biographers is 
that they don’t confine themselves 
to the public life and works of 
their heroes. The sympathetic por- 
trait of Solzhenitsyn’s first wife. 
Natasha Reshetovskaya. in Scam- 
men’s book, was painful enough. 

DM Thomas pushes even farther. 
Hie patrols the scenes of Solzhenit- 
syn's life— the Rostov boyhood, the 
war, the Gulag, the Hate anil rinnhac 
and suburban trains of Brezhne- 
vian Russia — armed with two 
friends from his Active world, his 
Imagination and Sigmund Freud. 


Where a reminiscence is lacking, a 
passage beginning “Perhaps ...” or 
imagine . . ."will appear; and foe 
father of psychoanalysis is always 
an hand to explain a relationship. 

Women have played an Impor- 
tant caring, protective role in 
Solzhenitsyn's life, looking after 
him, defending him, typing his 
manuscripts, executing bis con- 
spiracies to -keep secrets from the 
KGB, knowing when to be at his 
side and when to leave him alone. 
He was brought up by his mother; 
lived with his first wife and her 
mother; and now fives with his sec- 
ond wife and her mother: 




PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVE USEVKATZ 

There were direct links between 
Solzhenitsyn's struggle with the 
authorities and his struggle with 
Reshetovskaya. At one point, when 
she was resisting divorce, he said 
that she was causing him more 
mental suffering than the labour 
camp where he served for eight 
years. 

There were many casualties. 
The same book Prokhorova’s 
daughter giggled over in 1998 filled 
the world for Solzhenitsyn's ador- 
ing helper Elizaveta Voronyan- 
skaya, who said, after reading a 
copy of the unpublished manu- 
script that “if the human race 
doesn't commit suicide in a fit of 
madness not one thinking per- 

son will pass by this Everest of 
Russian literature’*. Fearful of dis- 
covery, Solzhenitsyn ordered her 
to burn her copy; she pretended 
she had but kept it because she 
loved it so much. When foe manu- 
script was found and seized by the 
KGB. she hanged herself in a fit of 
remorse. 

’Solzhenitsyn was perfectly capa- 
ble of creating memorable female 
characters; he just does not seem 
very interested in creating them," 
says Thomas, adding that when the 
writer took the trouble, as in his 
novel The First Circle, the result 
was greatness. “In the ipage 14 











When errors 
aren’t divine 


IANMAVES 

OPEN 

DOOR 



BECAUSE a transcription 
error, an article yesterday about 
Senator AWmseMD’ Amato's 
remark s about judge Lance A 
Ita misquoted the Senator atom 
point in same editions. In his 
conversation with the radio host 
Don Imus, he said: *7 mean, this 
is a disgrace. Judge Ito will be 
wen known. ” Be did not say, 
-Judge Ito with the wet nose." 


BECAUSE qf an editing enw 
fan article on the deaths of four 
Israelis] mis-stated afimeral 
custom: mourners 'clothing was 
rent— that is, tom— not 


BECAUSE af a telephone tran- 
scription error, an article yester- 
day about Mania Robinson 
Lowry, a lawyer and head of the 
Children's Rights Project... 
Included an erroneous descrip- 
tion The first sentence should 
have begun “Attorney Marda 
Robinson Lowry "not “A tiny 
Marcta Robinson Lowry "(Ms 
Lowry isSjbotZ) 


T HE CORRECTIONS 
above (and many more 
Like them) appeared, not 
m the Guardian, but in the 

New York Times. I reproduce a 
few of them here simply to say 
to readers of the Guardian, 
and the journalists who work 
for the paper; it's not just us. If 
you are looking for something 
that is word perfect abandon 
any hope of finding It in a 
newspaper Any newspaper 
Indeed, one might say that if 
surgeons exhibited the lust for 
precision demonstrated by the 
average journalist no patient 
would rise bum the operating 
table. WO are trying to improve 
the odds. 

So for the Guardian is the 
only national newspaper in 
Britain to correct errors sys- 
tematically It is not the only 
paper that makes mistakes. If 
readers care to send me a few 
examples of errors mother 
British papers, whether they 
were subsequently corrected 
or not rm sure 1 could be per- 
suaded to print a few of them 
— purely for demonstration 
purposes (please furnish date 
and page references). 

The response to my activi- 
ties has so far been over- - 
whelmingly supportive among 
readers, bom to the kind of 
issues discussed in this col- 
umn (the treatment of mater- 
ial relating to pornography 
road safety Northern Ireland, 
imprecision in language, the 
Guardian's coverage of Tony 
Blair and his government the 
origination of Guardian 
leader columns), and to the 
Corrections and Clarifications 
column which appears almost 
every day on die Obituaries 

page. 

The Corrections column has 
dearly become essential read- 


ing for many a source rf hor- 
ror and, inevitably amusement 

(for)6n rnBliirty a mhrtpfT pqf 
both). Private Eye, in a recent 
Issue, carried nearly two 
columns of the Guardian’s 
droher correct i ons, introduo- 
ing than with the words, “As 
the paper’s famous editor CP 
Scott nearly said; facts are 
sacred, but errors are divine.” 

Two brief pieces in the 
Times have been particularly 
encouraging, with Brian 
MacArthur suggesting that, 
''Treating readers as equals Is 
an innovation that should be 
aped by other editors. " 

So m e ppfldffp ?, imffnjOTww^ 

by the unique degree of inde- 
pendence I have been given 

within the Guardian, see the 

job as “window dressing'’- 
Here’s an extract from a recent 
letter to the editor on the sub- 
ject Tan Mayes is equivalent 
to a ‘Parents Representative’ 
chosen by the headmaster from 
among tire underachieving 
senior teaching staff; with the 
parents playing no part in pick- 
ing him. He’s the Guardian’s 
spto doctor his best effort in 
spinning, so far; being bo call 
himse lf ‘Reader’s [sic] Editor 1 . 

“There are stfil too many 
errors of feet which go tmeor- 
rected. Ear example, lead 
white* isn’t the only white to 
artists' oil paint ranges, if snot 
referred to as lead whUs’. and 
it’s not banned (arts pages a 
couple of weeks ago). But if 
Mayes was independent and 
working for us, he’d put across 
the bigger discontents of long- 
term Guardian readers which 
are generally screened out by 
your letters editors . . 

Nobody’s perfect But this 
reader is quite right few 
errors go undetected hut 
many go uncorrected. 

Spelling mistakes, unless they 
occur in names or change the 
sense of something. Ido not 
correct Some things do not 
get corrected because I do not 
get round to them. Wall over 
200 corrections and clarifica- 
tions have been published In 
the paper since the column 
started. They are distilled 
foam a volume of letters and 
calls (not all seeking correc- 
tions) about three times that 
size. Every now and then 
there is one which requires a 
whole day spent in negotia- 
tions with lawyers. We are 
now trying to reorganise 
slightly so that we can cope 
with — and acknowledge — 
more calls. Readers who write 
in can help by enclosing cut- 
tings, clearly identified with 
date and page number 
E-mail correspondents should 
include a daytime telephone 
number. 

In my last column I wrote 
about the letters page and 
nmted views an the publica- 
tion of full addresses. The 
etters editor has now decided 
to publish only shortened, 
addresses and you wiD see this 
being applied if you turn to the 
letters page today 
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It is the policy of the Guardian to 
correct errors as soon as possible. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Readers’ Editor, tan Mayes, by 
telephoning 0171 2399589 
between 11 am and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday. Fax: 0171 2399897. 
E-mall: readorfJguanSan.co.i* 



HAVE-YOU ' 
BEEN RAYING. ■. 
ATTENTION-' ' • 



1 Who did Baroness 
Thatcher describe as a 
■moral compact 

a) Saddam Hussein 

b) Tbny Blair 

c) Enoch Powell 

d) William Hague 


2 Who dldlbny Blair 
d escr i b e as being 
-without moral sengde 0 ? 

a) Barones* Thatcher 

b) Enoch Powell 

d Saddam Hussein 
d) Wmiam Hague 


up when 
they saw 

Hite little 

sparkler? 



3 Whose in ten tions of 
going to watch the World 
Cup faced sudden death 

this week? 


4 What was Hobby Stiles 
referring to when he said 
that footle fans would 
have to choose “between 
conscience and club”? 


12 What, 
aeeort&ng to the Human 
Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority 
should sperm donors gat? 

a) praise 

b) pom 

c) eash 

d) Kleenex 


13 What new measure Is 
to be introduced to stop 
people from speeding 
while driving? 


5 Who got a rude 
awakening? 


14 What is "The Hotter 
Trail”? 


6 Who said “women are 
more prone to accidents, 
they are more emotional 
and more unstable”? 


1 5 Who went In search of 
a Ttoerte Nest? 


7 Which man <Bd the 


Gabriel le Morris 


Answers below Theme of the Week. 
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Romantic 
Destination 
of The Week: 

Bournemouth, which 
tourism officials are 
plugging on the 
basis of it having 
been described 
by Du rex as 
Britain’s most 
popular beach for 
open-air sex. 


love letters from Blairs 
babes after he likened 
them aJl to Stepford 


of The 
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Elopement of 
The Week: 

David Dickie, aged 80, and 
Caroline Caton, 70, both from 
Norwich, ran off to South 
Africa to wed. They were 
worried that their respective 
children would oppose their 
wedding plans. 

Minister Without 

Valentines: 

Labour MP Brian Sedgemore. 
who wont be receiving many 
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Feud of The Week 
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Quiz answers 


1) o — Enoch PmraL Thattcher was 
spsaMng an the dsath of Powal at the 
age of 85. 

2) c — Sad dam Hussain. Blair was 
warning that the <fctator% threat 
ahotdd not be efiaregwdad. 

^ Cahfrwt mHaters. 'They ware banned 
tram attendng die Wfertd Cup by Tony 
BMr to prevert Tbry crtBcism of hawtng 
their snouis In the dough. 

«} Sdas Joined with re^kna groups to 
by tp prevent Manchester Unttad from 
sfcJeng off al 3pm on Good Friday — a 
dma when many Chrtsttars are 
Qbsarving Via death of Christ. 


bs cauesd ss a resuK of drags. 

14> The route taken fast month by two 
Ttonworth pigs whirti escaped from an 
abettofr. The Toulst Irdomurttan Centre 
In Maknestxxy, Wits, Is marking the 
route for visitors. 

15) Prince Chariss, who vlsfted the Tak 
Tsang Monastery or Tigsrls Nest ki 
Bhuren. which Is the place where 
Tferarfc Buddhism was Introduced to 
the country. 


How You Rate? 

0-4 Thoughtful 
5-S Phitasophteaf 
9-14 MscfltBtive 
15EnBghaned 


Name: 

Ruud Gullit 
Occupation: 

Former player- 
coach of 
Chelsea 
Feud: “i 
asked for £2 
million 8 year 
butfhafwas 
only what I’d 
asked for when I first spoke to 
the club... in Milan three years 
ago.” Chelsea sacked him and 
replaced him with Gianluca 
ViallL "They had everything 
a/ready planned behind my 
back,” said Gullit 
Own goal? “Money is not 
the real reason. The money 
is only a stick they tried to hit 
me with.” 
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A ghost that 
haunts our 
century 


I inga is next century of Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn the embattled poli- 
tics of his work will fell away and 
become — as the Napoleonic Wars 
are in War And Peace — no more 
than the backcloth for an explo- 
ration of human anguish, fear; 
courage, cowardice, desire.** 

T homas argues that in exile in 
Vermont ss be worked on his vast 
epic of the revolution, the Red 
Wheel, steadily asdudtag imagina- 
tive accounts of human relation' 
ships and throwing himself into 
descriptions of battles and political 
figures, Solzhenitsyn’s weakness as 
a writer and at times as a man, his 
reluctance to imagine other peo- 
ple’s emotions, was exposed. 

In the spring erf 1976, Thomas 
says, "an artist died... He could only 
have continued to be a major novel- 
ist by being ahle to explore, at a per- 
sonal level, the heart’s dark forest" 


1970s,” said. Roy Medvedev; the his- 
torian, who knew him before his 
deportation and whose brother, 
Zhores. was another disappointed 
biographer "Society had inner 
tensions. It was unhappy it looked 
for someone to express its feelings. 
The one who expressed them was 
Solzhenitsyn.” 

Medvedev called Solzhenitsyn a 
man who now believed himself to 
he a prophet, bat it Is not dear 
what he believes himself to be. A 
writer? A historian? A journalist? 
A politician? A preacher? Sorely 
not the last And yet he was 
wounded when Russian television 
pulled the plug on his short-lived 
early evening slot He had enjoyed 
his harang uin g , exhorting ser- 
mons to the millio ns. In a recent 
Interview with Arguments And 
Facts, a popular Russian weekly 
Natalya said of her husband; "He 
is a public figure and a publicist at 
the same time But his main gift is 
as a writer. He does not consider 
himself a politician, and not a 


prophet, of course, bat a writer.” 
The bitterness of being taken off 
television, however does not seem 
wrilerly unless the noo4±terary I 
monologues had became a substi- 1 
tote for literature. “It was the 
authorities who threw Solzhenitsyn 
off the air" said Natalya. ‘“They 
drew the Intelligentsia into the cam- 
paign, who enthusiastically allowed 
themselves to be used, idling the 
newspapers that Solzhenitsyn was- 
n’t interesting and that nobody 
wanted him any more.” 

Solzhenitsyn is a conscience 
and a memory; first of all for Rus- 
sia, which needs them yet seems 
doubtful it wants them. Judging by 
his anti-democracy tirades during 
his enforced exile — his approval 
of authoritarian regimes, his hos- 
tility towards the Enlightenment 
and even the Renaissance as a 
source of moral decay, his con- 
tempt for British fedure to sup- 
press the IRA more harshly his 
support for America’s involvement 
in Vietnam — - he felt at times that 


he could be a conscience for the 
WestaswelL 

In retrospect, this may have 
been a curious form of courtesy, 
extended by Solzhenitsyn to hosts 
he always expected to be tempo- 
rary He was asked what he 
thought he told them. But he 
wasn’t planning to run for office. 

D M Thomas ascribes mighty 
changes outside Russia to the influ- 
ence of The Gulag Archipelago, 
including the collapse of the 
"Sartre an forth” which had bound 
western socialists to support the 
Soviet Union. "It was symbolically 
fitting.'' writes Thomas with relish, 
“that Sartre went blind in the year 
of the Gulag’s original publication. 
1973.” 

Yet even if he played a major 
role in Communism’s collapse i 
around the world, can Solzhenit- 
syn be said to have succeeded if 
the Russians, the people for whom | 
be wrote, fell to honour the mem - 1 
ory of the forgotten millions who 
died in Stalin’s camps, as the Jews , 


A writer’s life . . . East and West 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


ACE IN Solzhenit- 
syn’s village, the 
laughing generation 
has had its say on his 
green fence to com- 
memorate their own 
hero-martyrs. Someone has 
painted “NIRVANA" to large, 
white, English capital letters. 

When Nirvana’s lead singer; 
Kurt Cobain, was born in 1967, 
Solzhenitsyn had already ridden 
the Red Army steamroller into 
Nazi Germany spent eight years 
behind barbed wire for criticising 
Stalin in private letters, been told 
he was about to die of cancer; lived 
another three years in Central 
Asian exile, become world-famous 
with his portrayal of the Gulag in 
One Day In The Life Of Ivan 
Denisovich and written three nov- 
els and The Gulag Archipelago. He 
was three years away from the 
Nobel Prize. 

One thing he foiled to do was to 
die young, like Cobain. It would be 
hard for Solzhenitsyn to feel how 
to a 16 -year-old Russian, 1967 can 
seem lib® a very long time ago. Let 
alone 19S3, when Stalin died. Let 
alone 1929, when the Terror began 
in earnest 

"Solzhenitsyn was a writer af a 
particular time, the 1960s and 


1918 Bom December 11, Rostov- 
On-Don. Father died before he was 
bom and he grew up In poverty with 
Ns mother, a teacher. 

1940 Married first wife, Natalia 
Reshetovskaya after graduating 
from Rostov University in Maths 
and Science. 

1945 Served in army as Artillery 
officer but was arrested for making 
jokes about Stalin in a letter. 
Sentenced without trial to eight 
years in the Gulag. 

1 333 Released after Stalin’s death 
but spent more years in exile with 
first wife Natalia. Suffered cancer 
relapse but left hospital after only 
two weeks of chemotherapy, 
seemingly cured miraculously. 

1 957 Started work teaching physics 
and astronomy in High School No.2 
inRyzan. 

1969 Expelled from Sovfet Writers 
Union. 

1970 Won Nobel Prize for Literature. 
1971 fret volume of eight-volume 
history of the Russian Revolution, 
The Red Wheel appeared. 

1973 Married second wife— also 
Natalia — more than 2G years his 
junior. 

1 974 First volume of The GuJag 
Archipelago published. Second and 
ttiiitivoftjmos appeared in 1975 and 
1978. Charged wfth treason, 
denounced and arrested by KGB. 



DM Thomas 


Solzhenitsyn as a prisoner In 
the Gulag. 1946 


Exiled to Frankfurt. 

1 976 After a time in Switzerland 
settled with family m a fortified estate 
to Cavendish. Vermont, until resuming 
to the former Soviet Union in 1 994. 
1978 Harvard commencement 
speech to which he criticised the 
West for negotiating wife the Soviet 
Union and tow moral standards. 
1991 Fourth volume of Red Wheel 
completed but decided he would not 
produce a fifth. Continued to refuse 
to return to former Soviet Union 
despite invitations from new 
government 

1994 Retoms after SO years in exile. 
1997 Decides to fund annual Bterary 
prize for Russian writers. 


1935 Bom near Truro into a 
working class family. 

; 1949 Family sailed for Australia 
i and stayed for two years. Thomas 
then read English at New College 
Oxford and joined the Army’s 
! Russian interpreters course during 
national service: 

1 966 Became a teacher and 
joined Hereford College of 
Education as an English lecturer. 
Published fotr books of poems 
besides translations of Anna 
Akhmatova's poems. 

1978 Won Guardian Fantasy 
Competition. 

1981 Ffis third novel The White 
Hotel published and he won the 
Los Angeles Times Fictksn prize, 
the PEN and Cheltenham prizes 
and was nominated for the Booker. 
1983 Published a third novel 
Ararat, part of his Russian Nights 
quintet. 

1985 Hereford College dosed 
and he was made redundant. 
Suffered a nervous breakdown and 
kidney problems. 

1988 Autobiography Memories 
and Hallucinations published. 
1990 (and subsequently) 
published the novels Lying 
Together, Flying Into Love, 

Pictures at an Exhibition, and 
Eating Pavksva. 

Lucy Rodgers 


and the Armenians remember the 
victims of their genocide? 

He has tried, since his return. It 
is a measure of how much Rus- 
sians want to block out the past 
that his first speech on reaching 
Russian soil after exile sounded so 
fresh and unexpected. “These mil- 
lions of victims have all too casu- 
ally been forgotten — both by those 
whom this carnage has passed 
over; and needless to say by those 
who perpetrated it.” he said. 

Solzhenitsyn’s fluid hands out 
money to ex-concentration camp 
prisoners. His books are Ereely 
available. He is alive and in Russia. 
Yet the forgetting continues. 

Stalin's portrait Is carried in 
demonstrations and no one bats an 
eyelid. The prime minister praises 
the dictators wartime role and is 
applauded. Millions of skeletons 
lie In unmarked graves. Living 
concentration camp victims 
remain in the ni ghtmar ish Arctic 
cities they built as slave labourers. 
The Russian government hands 
over to the US files on Nazi atroci- 
ties against Jews on Soviet soil, yet 
allows die former KGB to withhold 
archives on its murderous past . 
The alder generation believe 
everything has been accounted for, : 
the younger generation doesn’t 
think it matters. 

It is odd that Solzhenitsyn's lit- 
tle-read life work. The Red Wheel 
a massive, historical expose of the 
barbarism of Lenin's Bolsheviks, 
should have begun life as a novel 
called Love The Revolution! writ- 
ten by the pre-war Solzhenitsyn, a 
worshipper of Lenin. Yet since his 
arrest in 1945, he has been consis- 
tent in his determination to 
remember the victims. His fellow 
Russians have noL 

Solzhenitsyn’s best-known 
works, A Day In The Life Of Ivan 
Denisovich and The Gulag Archi- 
pelago, bear similarities to tbe 
accounts of Nazi death camps by 
the Italian writer Primo Leri, If 
This Is A Man and The Drowned 
And The Saved. But St is not 
Solzhenitsyn's fault that, while 
everyone knows what Auschwitz 
and Belsen mean, the names 
Norilsk and Magadan say little to 
non-Russians and that they are 
even beginning to lose their spe- 
cial horror to Russians. 

So if the atrocities are starting 
to fade in the collective memory 
how will the great man be remem- 
bered in 50 years’ time? “Solzhenit- 
syn will not die disgraced, but he is 
ignored in Russia and somewhat 
derided in the West and I am sure 
he will believe this to be more 
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Nataly® and Alexander Solzhenitsyn ln^ Moscow a' iritv that 
forgetting its most’s famous living wrteV aty ^ at 


seemly than popularity in an age 
or conformity and spiritual 
death,” writes Tho mas . 

Let Prokhorova have the last 
word: “At the beginning of pere- 
stroika, Solzhenitsyn's authority 
was colossal, and one or the first 
forbidden books to be printed was 
Gulag Archipelago. But then. 
People love dead writers more 
Laying ones are more subject to 
criticism. If he had died 15 years 
ago l think he would have been 
loved more now.” 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn: A Century In 
His Life is published by Little. Brown 
next weeR. To outer at the special price 

«ei9.50 with free UKp&p^S?S 
freephone 0500 6001 02 tv send a 
cheque payable to the Guardian 
CuhuraShop. 250 Western Avenue 
London W3 RTF 
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He may hav^rT~ — 

hurtlinq thm* , u , 1 0 years of success 

Dwarf’s Craio 9 ou^ e Qalaxies, but Red 
past he wkh? ^" ar, es has things in his 

wishes would go away 

with 

ait ®ye on 


the future 



ESL‘3* Samoan McCabe the pho- \ be aware that John Lydon, Johnny 
2 her H f * sot a selection of Rotten of the Sex Pistols, called his 
h^T~ a i i ‘ k - k ! sss “ lhh I a hee autobiography Rotten; No Irish No 
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RAIG CHARLES, 
actor, comedian and 
poet, says he has been 
called many things in 
his life. “Cheeky 
chappy" has crapped 
:. As has "Professional 
Scouser . In the street people 
sometimes shout “Oy Smeg" — the 
catchphrase of his character in the 
spoof sci-fi series Red Dwarf 
Recentix he played a psychopath in 
Lynda La Plante's The Governor 
and since then people have 
shouted “Oy. nutter" at him too 
But in 1994, an ex-girlfriend, a top- 
less dancer; called him a rapist and 
he hasn’t shrugged that one off so 
casually 


« " o^Mgi&uuu, a UCC 

nee hee. and a shoulder-shaking 
ack ack ack, expressing irritation, 
or boredom or to alert you to an 
inunment punchline. None of 
them express amusement. But his 
body language is busy telling you 
1 * ® J°R>' Rood geezer Relaxed 
with it he'll loll back on hig sola, 
rubbing his stomach, and then 
twirl his finger round in his 
tummy button, like he’s sat here 
all his life. Or he’ll lean forward 
and tap the filter of his Silk Cut on 
the table, a man across the bar In 


Blacks No Dogs.) Charles tells of 
his Liverpool upbrin ging , his early 
marriage to and divorce from the 
actress Cathy Tyson (with whom 
he has a son, JackX toe Red Dwarf 
story the trial, the madia circus 
and its aftermath. "It’s very uplift- 
ing at the end," he says, "because 
my life Is so much more rewarding 
than it was before this happened. 
Plus Pve been very successful." 

There have now been seven 
series of Red Dwarf. An eighth will 
be made this year, and Charles 


the pub. But he doesn't look you in finds himself recognised “walking 
t De eye much. down streets In New York. Seattle. 

Three men were accused of rap- San Francisco, Australia . . .** It’s 
mg the ex-girlfriend early one dubbed infn many languages, 
morning at her flat in Stockwell, “Apparently the guy who does me 
south London (they’d gone looking In Sp anish ha s gnt th fc 'really high , 
for breakfast, they said): Charles, pitched, gay effeminate voice. And 
his friend, businessman John when I was in Lanzarote. all these 
“Jack" Peploe, and a third person gay Spaniards were chawing me up 
called Roger who the prosecution and down the beach, convinced 1 
never traced and who the defence was gay and convinced I could 
denied ever existed. Someone is speak Spanish. Ack, ack act" 
sitting in on this interview, a small "Though he was playing cos" says 
man with a squashed face and a Peploe. “Hee hee hee." continues 
mobile phone clamped to one ear riiaHw; 

("What form of compensation are What with the mer chandisin g 
you entitled to_ offer me? Okey and everything. Red Dwarf is a 


It’s 10 years since the genesis 


Red Dwarf in which Charles plays 
a wise-cracking slob called Listen 
and only three since, after almost 
four months on remand at 
Wandsworth Prison, and four 
months on bail at his dad’s in Liv- 
erpool awaiting trial, he was 
acquitted of the rape charge. His 
many fans would see much to cele- 
brate in the former anniversary 
but Charles is bored of talking 
about Red Dwarf — “I have to 
answer questions about it all my 
life" — and although he keeps say- 
ing "it’s four years ago; it’s a long 
time", he just wont let the other 
matter go. You can be talking 
about the death of his mother (a 
recurring theme in all interviews 
he gives) and suddenly he’s t ellin g 
you that the Guardian sent I 
reporters to the housing estate 
where he grew up and were asking 
about him in the local pub. “It was 
likp they were preparing my obitu- 
arv, it was like being thrown to the 
wolves". Or he's waxing lyrical 
about his new girlfriend (the 
mother of his three-month-old 
daughter) and it’s: “After what I 
went through, r didn’t think I'd 
ever trust a woman again ...” 

It’s as if it’s an itch he can’t keep 
hims elf from scratching, no mat- 
ter how many mantras, in the form 
of pre-packaged aphorisms, he 
recites. “As I say if it doesn’t kill 
you it makes you stronger," he says 
several times. “I don’t want to be 
famous for something I didn't do. I 
want to be famous for things Tve 
done. Success is always the best 

revenge.” . . , ... 

He’s chewing chips and ptulmg 
apart a piece of chicken with ms 
fingers in a hotel room opposite 
the BBC — which has arranged a 
round of Red Dwarf anniversary 
celebrations, to be shown tonight 
He’s got a chubby face, a bit greasy 
around the mouth at the moment 
and a trim body dapperiy turned 
out in some pinstnpe trouser and 
Skin combo. He’s a lotof mouth 
and a lot of trouser — “Way to go \ 
min utes after 


dokey bye bye”): It turns put this is pretty lucrative gig/Charles drives 
of Jack Peploe. who is now Charles's around — - or rather Peploe drives 
ys personal assistant He just watches him around — in a two-tone (green 
in and silver-green) Rolls Rovce 

s* “Once you’ve been in the hack erf 

at ‘There’s 2k lot* you don’t really want to sit in 

jr ■ O d IUI. the bade of anything else." 

v ~ f%4r npAnlft Ihra (Peploe: “I take it round the pub 

« ® wk2 and say ‘Come and see me cai; 

is aivI Allt nf mu boys’") As well as his pad in Ken- 

e- Mil UUI III Illy ni n g t on, he’s bought himself a 

y |IX A »: MAA =jl country estate in Somerset com- 

ig ■■■“ felflwC IX plete with medieval wood and deen 

® UqnMMMM#! (He ** against hunting with dogs, 

y liaPPcilGUa “'Yes,’ I say T have deer on me 

r- land. No, you can’t eat them.* *) 

S I've CJOT a very A certain amount of change 
r m _ r' - . Z appears to have taken place in his 

g tight Circle Of social Lfe too. He has broken up 
a m y with his fiancee Linda Haver; a for- 

s mends now’ mer stri pp er - ^ stood by ium 

" through the trial (he loved her 

“truly madly deeply", he told the 
News of the World at the time) and 
is now truly madly deeply in love 
with Jacqnie Jennings, a former 
head of advertising at toe Irish 
Independent He met her while he 
was filming The Governor in 
Dublin, and persuaded her to leave 
behind “her lovely house and com- 
pany car" and move to London 
with him. 

“She’s everything I’Ve ever 
wanted. She’s bright, intelligent — 
very intelligent — beautiful, great 
cook, great levee A lot more 


for the most part, but occasionally 
Interjects. “We were in the same 
ceiL On the same charge. From the 
sam e ex -girlfriend- Who I didn’t 
kiss either Not even on the lips." 
“K-kkssshhh.” says Charles. 
They're eating chips in an identi- 
cal manner, folding them then 
squashing them in a mouthful at a 
time. “Indeed." says Peploe- "We 
caught that habit in jafl." 

But that’s four years ago, it’s a 
long time. Life is sweet now 
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Charles hasn't stopped working sophisticated than women Tve 


since that business. He’s on game 
shows, he's got his own chat show, 
Craig’s Funky Banket; he’s pub- 
lished The Log: A Dwarfer's Guide 


To Everything, and a volume of K-sssshbh. 


been associated with in the past" 
What with the baby they don’t go 
out much now. “I speak bollocks 
language now. Goo goo goo ga. 


Lister hysteria ... 1 don’t want to be famous for what I didn’t do. I want to be femous for tWngw i*ve done.’ PHOTOGRAPH; EAMONNMoCABE 


his street poetry No Other Blue. 
One of the poems, “I hate toe way”, 
is about a cellmate’s irritating 
habit of grinding his teeth. “That's 
me," says Peploe. “Tve got a very 
strong bite. I don’t react to stress 
much in my daily life. I take it out 
at night” Charles is also working 
on his autobiography to be called 
No Irish. No Niggers, “from when 
my mum and dad met outside a 
boarding house in Liverpool with a 
sign up saying *No Irish, No Nig- 
gers* me mum being Irish, me dad 
being black." (He may or may not 


He no longer takes drugs. “1 was 
! never really on cocaine." But 
didn’t you say at the time of the 
trial you’d been in rehab? “That 
wasn’t really for cocaine. It was 
exhaustion mainly I was in an 
exhausted state." 

He says his life has been “one 
great big Boy’s Own story". There 
is certainly something very boysy 
about him. “You’re not going to 
ask what smeg means, are ya?" he 
urges. I think I already know I say 
“Naah!” be rejoins. “It means < 
cleanl Ack, ack. ack. Smegmatic I 


I means dean. Like in Smeg ovensT 
He says, “I’m new man, me.” He 
knows about mastitis and that it’s 
worse than childbirth because 
“you can't take an epidural for it! 
Teee heeee". He claims to have a 
photographic memory but that 
sometimes “I can’t even remember 
wile re I was last night — after a 
few drinks, of course.” 

He was at the birth erf his daugh- 
ter; “I was George Clooney I was. I 
was George Clooney! First push I 
could see it's head. I was convinced 
I would pass out. I passed out when 
my kittens were born. I did. Kit- 
tens are born in this little bag and 
then they chew their way ouL It’s 


like something out of Alien. I just lie. About his mother dying, he 
went ughooog, bang. Didn’t half says, “It was a horrible death, can- 
crack me head as weH I was 20 cen She went to heaven in little 
minutes late when Jack was born, bags. First it was a hysterectomy 
which didn't go down too well, but . . . ” He'd told another journalist 
it wasn’t my fault, 1 was filming this, almost word for word, so I tell 
Red Dwarf in a flint mine in Wales, him Pve read him say ’that before. 
Got the call that Cathy had gone But he just throws me a gfonne, as i 


into labour and it was like right,.! if Tm a hecklei; and continues 


OK, into the car and off We would 
have got there on time if toe guy 
hadn't taken the wrong turning . . 

It’s Him listening to a stand-up 
routine, one thing leading to 
another; anecdote to Joke in end- 
less rotation. And toe tone doesn't 
ch a nge, whatever his subject, so 
you wonder where his real feelings 


right on. “ . . . and then it was a 
colostomy and then it was in the 
brain. They cut her away slowly 
but surely” . 

But then maybe it all comes 
back to that experience again. He 
has learnt, to hold his feelings 
close "There’s a lot of people I’ve 
cut- out of my life since it bap- 1 


I pened,” he says. “Tve got a very 
tight circle of friends now -And 
that’s all I really relate to and 
socialise with and that's toe way I 
like it People can let you down. 
But people handle things like that 
differently And. you know. Tve got 
to get ou with toe rest of my life. 
Tve cmne through it and Tve got no 
bitterness about it. Tm not as 
naive as I was. But Tm not a 
twisted mess." 

Red Dwarf Night is at 9pm on BBC2 
tonight BBC Wforidwids has 
remastered the first three series of Red 
Dwarf. Series One, volumes 1 and 2. are 
available from Monday at £12.99 each. 
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T HE news this week that half 
of all rural food shops have 
dosed in the past six years Is 
saddening, but hardly surprising. 
The average country simp these 
days is a depressing place: Ihere 
was one shop in Berkshire I used 
to go to which contained nothing, 
absolutely nothing, that was fresh. 
The fields around, at various times 
of year? were full of ga mbolling 
Iambs, contented cows slopping 
with rich and creamy milk, fet 
snorting pigs, golden fields of com 
and bright red apples, but the shop 
sold little but Pot Noodle, packet 
soups, oven chips, oily crisps and 
Mother’s Pride. If the average 
country store has a produ ce sec - 
tion. it generally contains wrin- 
kled mushrooms, limp lettuce and 
.flaccid potatoes, already sprout- 
ing. 

The nearby formers could have 
i got together and formed a cxxjper- 
ative to sell fresh local rrget, home- 
made sausages and fruit which 
had been on a tree that day hut 
why should they? All the good stuff 
ia snapped up in bulk by super- 
markets- You can get Ye Olde 


■M 


f Savouring 
. the unique 
taste of fresh 

f country 
Pot Noodle 


Hanri -Rainpri Tr ariitlmial Mplfnn 

Mowbray Fork Pie made with 95 
per cost pure Organically Fed Eng- 
liah Fork in Didsbury or Edgbas- 

ton, but not in a Leicestershire 
village. 

MEANWHILE all shops are 
dementedly diversifying. Just as 
the Gas Company will now sell yoa 
electricity and vice-versa, so few 
stores stick to their nominal busi- 
ness. This week a friend went to 
hire a video at a big video store. 

One assistant was selling a hot 
dog, another was taking in a film 
for developing, and the third was 
repairing the Donkin’ Donuts 
Mwrhim*. Defeated, she crept home 
and watched TV instead. 

THE rock singer who emptied a 
bucket of ice water over John 
Prescott could hardly have chosen 
a more satisfactory target, (isn’t 

there something wonderfully dim 
about a vegetarian changing his 
name to “Nobacon"? We militant 
carnivores could call ourselves 
“Nobroc" or “Ibftisucks”.) Mr 
Prescott was a good choice, not 


because he will have been con- 
vinced of the error of his ways, 
but because he is so magnificently 

sensitive. Days laiei; he was still 
raging about the incident to any- 
one he met In the past politicians 
thought that being assaulted by 
extremists was a badge of honour 
Not him. 

Mr Prescott in spite of his 
rough, bluff nan-nonsense image, 
is terrifically sensitive to slights. 
He is rightly proud of being a 
working class lad, a former tar 
steward, who hauled himself up to 
become a student at Oxford and is 
now deputy Prime Minister Yet 

he feels, this extraordinary 
achievement makes him even 
more the target of hurtful barbs 
and slights.' 

This can take surprising forms. 
Last year, I went to a reception for a 
new Prescott biography and while 
be made a graceful and amusing 
short speech, 1 was watching him, 
courteously I thought After a while 
I noticed that he kept making eye 
contact So, faintly embarrassed, I 
looked at my shoes instead. Later I 
heard that he’d complained to the 


book's author; “that fellow in the 
G u a rd ia n , you know the one; has 
his picture onpage 2 , he kept trying 
topntmeoff by staring at me.. "No 
wonder Mr Nobacan'sattackhas • - 
made him so lastingly furious. 

ONCE again, file House erf Lords 
has performed z valuable service 
by adding the anti-Rupert Murdoch 
amendment to the competition bUL 

No party in power will 
ever allow a reformed 
Upper House to 
bugger up its plans 
like the Lords did 
this week 

This will now force the Govern- 
ment to show its obsequious sup- 
port for Murdoch by kflllng off the 
am endmen t in the Commons, and 
wiU give a welcome opportunity far 
several Labour MPs who pat prin- 
ciple above ambitiDn. to vote in 
favour of it 


Of course the House of Lords is 
an absurd ananriimn ium. 

I entirely sympathise with people 

who experience something dose to 
physical pain at the Idea cf a legis- 
lature packed with hereditary 
pe^S. It’s appalling. But does any- 
one imagine that things wil 1 

improve when it is instead stuffed 
with party placemen — as it cer- 
tainly will be? You can be 
absolutely certain of one thing: 
no party in power wffl ever allow 
a reformed upper house to bugger 
up its plans like the Lords did 
this week. 

THE other week I mentioned the 
dim poster ads for Boston’s Logan 
Airport, with the slogan "You’re 
in New England when you land!” 
The last showed a Pflgrim Father 
guiding a plane to the gate, and 
toe latest has a Cape Cod fisher- 
man in yellow o ilskins shining a 
passenger's shoes. It's grotesque. 
But remember: the man who 
invented that dipsy ad earns 
much more than you, and his 
wages come out of your plane 
tickets. 


I WORK on the assumption that if 
someone Is attacked by toe Daily 
Mail, they must be an adornment 

to society so when toe paper ran a 
whole page raging against Zoe 
Baft, I tried her Radio One break- 
test show for a spell. As anyone 

would suspect, for from her being a 

foutinouthed Medusa of toe air- 
waves, she turned out to be a 
chirpy teenage-sounding person, 
her boastful references to booze 
and snogging par for toe course 
among toe 15-yearuld girls in any 
school playground. 

But after a while I noticed 
something curious. There were 
requests for boyfriends (“he’s 
been on board a merchant ship for 
toe past four months") as in Two- 
Way Family Favourites; there 
were wacky noises, like toe 
Goons, and a humorous cleaning 
lady, straight out of ITMA. 

Even Ms Ball’s slightly upper 
crust accent recalls a distant past 
The show pretends to be on the 
cutting edge of broadcasting; in 
fact it’s a throwback to toe Golden 
Age of Radio, and made me quite 
nostalgic. 







Rachael Heyhoe Flint Adrian Fori 

Former England Individual member 

women ’s cricketer of the MCC 
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Dear Adrian, 

A fter seven years, the 
MCC is revisiting the 
contentious issue of 
whether or not women 
should be allowed to 
seek membership. The dub has 
existed for 211 years so I suppose 
it's not before time. 

The MCC is the mecca of world 
cricket It is perceived as having a 
“stuffy” linage because of its all- 
male membership. The current 
President Colin Langley Macken- 
zie, and his full general committee 
believe that image will change if 
the club agrees to reform its con- 
stitution and allow women in. 

In 1991 1 attempted to join, sup- 
ported by four enthusiastic high- 
prafile MCC sponsors: Sir Jack 
Hayward (Honorary Life Member 
and chief donor to the first indoor 
MCC cricket school), Tim Rice 
(now Sir and on the MCC general 
co mmi ttee). Denis Amis (ex Eng- 
land Warwickshire opener and 
now chief executive of Warwick- 
shire) and the late Brian Johnston 
(doyen of cricket broadcasters). 

We failed to reach the required 
two-thirds majority The vote was 
2*500 for the motion, 4£00 against; 
10,000 disinterested members 
failed to return their postal voting 
papers — they obviously cared so 
deeply about their dub that they 
couldn't be bothered to vote! 

Successive presidents and com- 
mittees since then have failed to 
urge the change of constitution, 
yet last year the MCC had a Lot- 
tery application for a £4 JS million 
grant to rebuild the Grand Stand 
at Lord’s rejected by the Sports 
Council because of its all-male 
membership. The money was sub- 
. sequently raised by the . members 
- through debenture schemes. 

The MCC committee and presi- 
dent feel the time has come to mod- 
ernise the dub’s image and attract 
a wider range of sponsorship and 
-..grants. The ballot of every member 
- will , take place In 10 days time. I 
• hope you can support us. 

Yours sincerely 
Rachael Heyhoe Flint, 

Former captain, 

En gland women's cricket team 

Dear Rachael, 

1 read with Interest your special 
pleas for women MCC members. If 
some people think that the MCC 
has a stuffy image, does it really 


matter? Lord's is the Mecca of 
world cricket partly because its 
essence and customs provide conti- 
nuity and tradition, and foster the 
atmosphere of camaraderie which 
benefits so many followers of sport 

The views I'm expressing are 
my personal ones but, in my opin- 
ion. dubs for men only or women 
only reflect a natural separation of 
interests. Birds of a feather; of 
both sexes, understandably like 
places where they can enjoy sport 
among their fellows. Cricket is at 
heart a man's game and the MCC is 
consequently a masculine institu- 
tion: introducing women members 
would alter the essence of the dub, 
probably for ever. And for what? 
Political correctness and outside 
money with strings attached. 

How nice, by contrast that, hav- 
ing been spumed by the Lottery 
distributors expressing their par- 
ticular prejudices, the members 
raised off their own bat the money 
for rebuilding the Grand Stand. 

The desire for this change seems 
to stem from the hope of sponsor- 
ship and grants. If the members 
Value the Customs that malm 
Lord’s so special, above a larger 
income; more power to their elbow. 
They will be exercising the right, 
perhaps the doty to preserve what 
Lord's has given to them and to 
hand it to future members. 

Yours sincerely 

Adrian Fort 

Member of the MCC 

Dear Adrian, 

Spoken like a true die-hard MCC 
member! I'm sorry to disagree with 
you but as for as cricket is con- 
cerned. and especially at Lord’s, 
there is a common interest between 
men and women. You only feayq to 
look at the packed grandstands, and 
hospitality areas to realise that 
thousands of women watch major 
cricket at Lord's — and I bet they 
watch more avidly than many of 
the men who seem tp. spend 
deal of time at the h^rs— anq yuth 
their heads in the picnic hampers 
(which of course have been packed 
by those very same women folk you 
want to prevent becoming mem- 
bers of the MCC). 

Women have had and continue to 
have an influence on the great 
game of cricket women invented 
round-arm bowling in 1805 (and 
MCC adopted the technique 60 
years later); WG Grace was coached 
by his mother Martha; the /Vfomen’s 
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There is a 
tradition of youth 
culture being 
presented by 
middle-aged 
white people 


Cricket Association introduced the 
first World Cup of Cricket in 1973 
(two years before the mat's World 

Cop wffii Inaupff stWl ) and En gland 

women have twice won it — a feat 
not yet achieved by our men. 

My husband is an MCC member 
and I would love to sit with tom in 
the pavilion when we go to Test 
matches. He has voted In favour of 
women Joining the MCC — he 
marked his voting paper as I 

thr eatened him with my hat! 

The Rn gtish Cricket Board is 
welcoming the WGA into its 
administration. So come on MCC, 
vote us in and 1 promise we will 
behave ourselves. There is nothing 
to be anxious about We could have 
a very civilising effect on cricket as 
a whole. No woman would wish to 
apply for membership just for the 
sake of achieving a breakthrough- 

To Tiave a mixed membership 
will present the MCC in a much 
more favourable light in the public 
eye. which is important if the MCC 
is to maintain the respect it is 
accorded as custodian of the game 
throughout the world. And you 
can't forever expect your members 
to fund much-needed development 
and expansion of fa e fli t ies. 

Yours, 

Rachael 

Dear Rachael, 

I speak not as a diehard hot as a 
Reasonable Man, and am express- 
ing no loyalties to any particular 
group. I have noted the way your 
husband will vote, but am sorry to 


Get the 
British 
angle on 
{European 
affairs 
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SMALLWEED 


G OOD MORNING, and wel- 
come to Smallweed, the 
column with Elfin Glow A 
reader asks why I bear the name 
of an unsavoury person in 
Dickens. Our names are given 
ns. Madam; we do not choose 
them. I might have been born 
Jonas Chuzzlewit: would that 
not have been worse? 

Being smitten about the 
sinuses. X have spent much of the 
week with the audiotapes of the 
BBC Radio 4 production of 
Martin Chuzzlewit nine hours 
in all, and most of It rich enter- 
tainment. Patricia Hayes plays 
Sarah Gamp as if my creator had 
written the part specifically for 
her. More controversially 
Christopher Benjamin plays 
Pecksniff much of the time as if 
he had modelled his pitch cm Sir 
Patrick May hew; whose plummy 
tones would have been very 
familiar at the time they made 


bear that you hart to thr eaten him 
with, a cricket bat A vote under 

rompnlai rm tway n o tcpnnf. 

It’s nice that many women 
watch, cricket at Lord’s, with their 
childre n and hnghanrtg, and the 
awipip s tands and tents are there to 
i meet that demand. Facilities are 
made available for their enjoy- 
ment, including the delectable pic- 
nic hampers which you describe. 

Howevet; it does not therefore 
follow that membership of . the host 
organisation must be opened to 
one and afl. It Is wholly reasonable 
that certain areas or privileges 
should be retained for members or 
benefactors of an institution, 
without those members being 
morally or financially pressurised 
to open wide their membership, or 
to change their ways. 

No one doubtsyour claim for the 
rfv iiwing influence of women, and 
the fine example they give by stay- 
ing out of the bars and faring the 
front However; there are times and 
places when people lik6 to be 
among their fellows, and to be 
allowed to keep the door closed. 

Yours, 

Adrian. 

Dear Adrian, . 

AH our First Class countries now 
have women members; Melbourne 
Cricket Club allows women into Its 
sacred Australian Test match 
venue pavilion. I could go on. 

Your president and your whole 
general committee wish you to 
support their proposition. Many of 


these recordings, when he was 
Northern Ireland secretary Pm 
sure there was no intention of 
pflrlliM i Itig anything 
Pecksnlffian to Sir £ who I 
always thought a pretty decent 
did stick. If a little stiff as sticks 
tend to be. But to any old politi- 
cal hand~ 

A pedant writes: What on 
earth do yon mean. “the column 
with elfin glow?” Where is this 
“elfin glow” to be found? Can 
you lead me to It? 

StaoUweed responds In the 
manner qf Mr Pecksniff. Why 
gladly my dear old friend, it is 
one of the many qualities which 
Tina Brown, editor of the New 
Yorker; and one of the few alive 
to have been named after an 

acronym, detected this week in 
our Premier. 


my friends are on that committee 
and they now feel their doors 
should be opened so that they are 
credited as being a modern, for- 
ward-thinking governing body 
MCC will mnHniig ' to invest 
resources in the betterment of our 
glorious game. There might come 
a time when they need huge grant 
aid. The mala members can. still 
have their own closet in the pavil- 
ion forsanctnaryanri meditation if 
that's what they really want. 

; Ypurs, 

Rachael " • - 

Dear Rachael, 

What you really disclose is that 
you feel people should toe the lat- 
est line In fashionable opinion, 
and not resist the trend of the day 
I simply dont Believe that’s a big 
enough reason. Quite likely such 
institution g have themselves made 
the change, mainly on the grounds 
that everyone else seams to be 
doing it don’t be left out, the “mar- 
keting gurus'’ won’t like it! 

Private individuals should 
resist being bossed by officials 
singing the latest sang. Cricket has 
always benefited from indepen- 
dent minds, and personally 1 would 
hope that the MCC ignores the 
gusts of fashion- 

That In no way reflects on the 
contribution all sorts of people 
make in different ways to the 
game: -not least your own-.well- 
earned fame on the cricket field. 

Yours,- 

Adrian 


metlc (which Is fallible, as read- 
ers may have notified by now) 
there are something like 17,000 
possible variations of three ini- 
tials. Couldn’t the Home Office 
choose something else? Though I 
have to admit that a trawl 
through the thesaurus has left 
me a little adrift of the elfin glow 
of triumph. Rash Serious 
Injury? Same problem. 
Headstrong? Slapdash? Madcap? 
Not really synonyms. I am toy- 
ing with Wanton. Alternatively 
Repetitive Strain could find a 
new acronym: Iterative Strain 
Injury (ISI) would do very nicely 

A pedant writes: But that 
would give the same acronym as 
Intentional Serious Injury. 

Smallweed unfeelingly snarls: I 
might have known you would 
spoil things. 
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rise. 



A H YES: ACRONYMS! The 
/Avery sight of the things is 
f lfar from being congenial to 
a delicate mind. a9 Pecksniff 
remarks of skittles. On the very 
day when a team of scientists 
produced fresh evidence validat- 
ing the existence of RSI 
(Repetitive Strain Injury). Home 
Office ministers published plans 
to create a fresh brace of crimi- 
nal offences in place of Grievous 
and Actual Boffily Harm, those 
relics of Dickens's day And what 
are they to be called? Why 
Intentional Serious Inhuy (ISI) 
and Reckless Serious Injury: RSI 
again. On SmaUweetTsarttb- 


W hy; highty-tighty; 
sir! Ia these your man- 
ners? You want a pitcher 
of cold water throw*d over yon to 
bring you round; that’s my 
belief. — Mrs Gamp. A prophecy 
this, in my view, of the inunda- 
tion of Prescott at this week’s 
Brit Awards. “How can 
Cfaumbawamba win?” a letter to 
the Guardian moaned this week. 
How can they lose? Can we realty 
suppose that the fellow with the 
cropped pate and the elfin- black 
miniskirt who strode through 
some airport festooned with pho- 
tographers woald have had one 
squOlionth of this puMlctty had 


the water remained in its ewer? 
It has even brought Delbert 
Nobacon to the notice of fogies 
like Smallweed: until now if I’d 
ever thought of Nobacon at all it 
was merely to assume that he 
wrote the works of 
Noshakespeare. 

I SPEAK as I find, Mr 
Sweedlepipesl Forbid it should 
beotherwaysl — Mrs Gctmp. it 
was good to find that the first 
British TV and radio reporter to 
get through to the earthquake- 
ravaged region of North 
Afghanistan should have been 
Alan little. There is nothing 
especially memorable about 
Alan Little. If I met him in the 
street I would never recognise 
him. He never does anything 
showy: he tells the story simply; 

without contrivance or phony 

drama, just as it hits him. Even 
in an age drunk on perso nality 
that is what foreign reporting, 
especially in the face of such 
tragedy, ought to be all about So 
much to be preferred to the kind 
of performance in which some 
far more famous reporters spe- 
cialise, where passages of their 
texts are read as if marked nobil- 
tzmente or lacrimoso even, so that 

what yon get is not so much the 

event as the event-seen-thrxmgh- 
the-eyes-of-MicJbiael-Nicholson- 

News-At-Ten. Alan Little has not 
forgotten the good old rule : 
never get between us and the 

story which is why I revere him 
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replied: “Certainly I’ll buy 
three-piece suite.” 




chat show I've been 
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The patient’s 
reaction to 
Diana’s death 
clarified 

something both 
to her and the 
doctor. She, too, 

felt wounded’ 

Psychotherapist Ann Froshaug 
on how the princess’s tragedy has 
affected many already on the couch 


BU " ded hy ^ Robert DeNi^™ 


| U at ^ against paparazzi as he 1^ the Paris iKiUce station on Tuesday — 

aaveR^Wr^t^ call ' gir1 sc ® ndal echoing Paris’s bawdy past, which 
^ De Niro an uncomfortable day with the gendarmes 

All on the game 

without frontiers 
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he lawyer was smiling. 
Silver-haired, expan- 
sive behind his ornate 
antique desk, he was 
finding this ail — as is 
the French way when 
dealing with such matters — really 
rather amusing. 

"My client,” he said, “admits to 
having shaken the hands of two of 
these women.” He paused for 
eUec:. choosing his words care- 
fully: “What he admits to doing 
with the third is censored.” 

The expected burst of laughter 
was an echo of another era, 
another Paris. A time when a gen- 
tleman's whims were winked at, 
when princes, politicians and 
poets lounged on chaise-longues in 
mirrored and gilt-trimmed recep- 
tion rooms, chatted languidly 
smoked a cigar or two. And then 
followed one of Madame's more 
alluring girls upstairs for a spot of 
what they came foe 
"It was a relationship." contin- 
ued the lawyer, “of the kind that 
some among us may; on occasion, 
enter into — although not myself 
because I am bound to be virtu- 
ous." More laughter, another 
pause. “I do hope his wife is an 
indulgent woman." 

But this was not the Belle 
Epoque. It was last week and 
Georges Kiejman, one of France’s 
most high-profile barristers, was 
addressing a battery of television 
cameras and reporters on behalf 
of his client, one Robert De Niro. 
The Hollywood star had admit- 
ted] v been with one of the women. 

-he implied, but no money had 
changed hands. 

It is now more than half a cen- 

•« tury since the closure of the state- 
regidated brothels that gave Pans 
its frills and-frou-frou reputation 
for offering the naughtiest night 

out in Europe. 

Many had been In existence for 
over a century employ^ women 
who were registered with the local 
; -police and required to undergo 
regular medical cbeck-ups-They 
■ were part of the fabric of French 
life: artists like Toulouse La utrec 

painted them, writers like Gusare 
cn n fo flhiltlf fhMTL Oul - 


disappear with them. Just how 
deeply it is ingrained in French 
culture is evident .from, the number 
of words the language has to 
describe its practitioners: there is 
the chandelle, who waits under a 
lamp-post; the marcheuse, who 
walks the street; the entratneuse 
who works from a bar; the bucolr 
ique who favours a park; the tana- 
zone who sits behind the wheel of 
a car, the caraaeUe at the airport; 
the michetonneuse on the cafe ter- 
race; and the relative newcomer; la 
caJl-gtrL 

Government figures put the sex 
industry's turnover at something 
in the region of £1 billion a yean 
One Frenchman in 10 is happy to 
admit to having had his first sex- 
ual experience with one of the 
country’s estimated 30,000 prosti- 
tutes. and 33 per cent of men over 
the age of 20 admit to oc casionally 
ma kin g use of their services. The 
police estimate some 45,000 tricks 
are turned every day 
Madame Claude, who ran 
France’s biggest call-girl ring 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s 
from her house in the 16th 
arrondissement, became a huge 
and much-admired celebrity after 
fleeing to the United States to 
escape a £1 million tax bflL 

She plucked girls from the cho- 
rus lines and modelling a gencies 
selected their lingerie and cloth- 
ing. dictated their make-up and 
hairstyles, and introduced them to 
the contents of her contact-book — 
which included, it was widely 
rumoured, foreign heads erf state, 
minis ters, sheikhs, sultans, mil- 
lionaires and an emperor or two. 

In the 1960s, she recalled, her 
girls earned £6jX)0-£7JX)0 a month, 
plus regular gifts cf jewellers; 
clothes and even cars. Some of 
them graduated to acting careers, 
and a few today grace the arms of 
leading public figures, as their 


judges and senior policemen could 
afford to do so, too, seem defini- 
tively to be over As Robert De Niro 
discovered last week. 

The Oscatvw lnnipg star of Rag- 
tngBull and Taxi Driver was in 
town for a month, filming wnpg 
for anew film. Renin, directed by 
John Frankenhelmer. According 
to Kiejman, six or eight policemen 


showed up at his hotel, the Bristol, 

on Tuesday at 8.45 am. 

“During the entire day they 
never let him free,” the lawyer 
said. “He could phone me, he was 
not under formal arrest, but with- 
out freedom all day until 9 pm . . .” 
At the end of the morning, the 
actor accompanied the officers to 
the headquarters of the vice squad 
in the Rue Lutece, and then at 
about 6 pm to the offices of a young 
and ambitious investigating mag- 
istrate, Frtd&ic N’Gnyen. 

For more than a year, Judge 
N’Guyen has been ti tillating the 
general public and sending shock- 
waves through government and 
diplomatic circles with allegations 
that the vice ring be is investigat- 
ing variously involves French and 


foreign film stars, media personal- 
ities, politicians, international 
arms dealers. Gulf State rulers, 
and influential businessmen from 
America, Britain, Indonesia and 
the Middle East 

Among the people he has report- 
edly questioned are Wojtek Fibak, 
the former Polish tennis star; 
Alain Sarde, a French film pro- 
ducer who has worked with direc- 
tors like Roman Polanski and 
Bertrand Tavernier and Paul Far- 
ril, a former deputy commander of 
the elite National Gendarme Inter- 
vention Group and chief of secu- 
rity for the late President Francois 
Mitterrand. 

Others who have not been 
name d are said to include th e 
mayor of a large. French town, a 
former French cabinet minijrt w r, a 
singer and the managing director 
of a well-known French cosmetics 
firm. 

The judge is also said to be keen 
to question Brigitte Nielsen, the 
statuesque Danish former model 
and actress, and ex-wife of 
Sylvester Stallone. She was report- 
edly offered £i million by an Arab 


prince if she would spend the 

night with him 

Much of KTGuyen’s information 
comes from a shadowy Lebanese 
businessmen called NazJhabdn- 
latif Al-Ladki, one of several peo- 
ple placed under formal 
investigation — one step short of 
being charged — in the affklr.- 
More came from Alain Meyex; a 
French doctor in Cannes on the Riv- 
iera. He has reportedly admitted to 
police that he had carried out Aids 
and syphilis tests on several gfcis 
who had been “bought" by Middle 
Eastern businessmen and flown to 
des tin a ti ons all over toe world for a 
fee of up to £6,000 a night 

T can give you the names of sev- 
eral personalities or Arab princes 
who have, directly or through 
intermediaries, asked me to carry 
out tests on young women,” Meyer 
allegedly told the invest! gators. 

The two people viewed by 
N Guyen as the lynchpins erf the 
ring have been in detention since 
January They are Annika Bru- 
mark, a 49-year-old Swedish for- 
mer model who acted as its 
madam, and Jean-Pierre Bour- 


wives. 
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Flaubert wrote about them, 
ers. like Guy de Maupassant 
from contact with them m his 
case, of syphilis. 

The law that finally shut them 
down was tabled by a 
Communist councillor, Martoe 



adarme Glando 

kept between 20 
and 30 per cent of 
her girls * earn* 
ings, and became 

a very wealthy 

woman. “Only two things always 
sell well,” she used to say "food 
and sex. And I was never much of 
a cook." 

Madame Claude, whose real 
name is Efemande Grudet, is now 
well over 70. She published a best- 


at one time a reg- well over 70. She published a best- 
to »ncst ft smog memoir in 1994, packed 
* ster f^ „ P ^2i t, heated debates in with rollicking tales of cabinet 


But ISO maisons doses, 

famous names like the Chabanais, 
the Sphinx, the One Two Two, dls- 
Anna.iroH fmm the capital, and 
another 1,300 
cities around 


soon afterwards 
from towns and 
France. ^ ... 

Prostitution, of course, did not 


sticking peacock-feathers up their 
behinds. France was enthralled, 
and hugely amused. It was good to 
know nothing had really changed. 

One thing, however had; while 
lawyers like Georges Kiejman may 
stiff smile knowingly about the 
oldest profession, the days whan 


Indecent 

proposal... 

Investigators 

would like to 
question film 
star Brigitte 
NMsan, who 
was allegedly 
offered 
$1 mflOonfor 
a night with 
an Arab 
prince. Others 
Hlagedly 
linked with the 
case Include 
toner tends 
starWoftek 
Hbak 
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geois, a 50-year-old soft porn pho- 
tographer for magazines like Lui, 
New Look and Penthouse, who 
allegedly functioned as its talent 
scout Several caH-giris have also 
been interviewed, and it was three 
of them, according to police, who 
told the judge that they had slept 
with De Niro. The actor was ques- 
tioned only as a witness in the 
affair; and no charges are likely to 
be Sled against him. 

Nonetheless, Bjefman saw last 
Tues day's events as a massive pub- 
licity stunt by Judge N’Goyen, and 
has filed a formal complaint for 
"violation of secrecy in an inves- 
tigation" and “obstruction of 
freedom of movement". 

The name of Robert De Niro, he 
said, “is like a jewel for an inves- 
tigating magistrate — and this 
one could not resist " The inter- 
rogation could have been accom- 
plished by two or three policemen 
m a couple of hours, and privately 
Kiejman argued. “They only had 
three questions they wanted my 
client to answer" 

But the country is already in the 

L e 3L 01 !J? e ““f* of its favourite 
A kmd of scandal Did De Niro 
m really make use of toe can-girl 
ring? And are there any other 
juicy names lurking? 

The silver-hatred lawyer cer- 
'“linly found it amming *Tt 
astonishes me," he said 
with a wink, “that anyone 
mid imagine my client 
would ever hare paid for a 
k women. Robert De Niro 
has never paid for a 
w oman . If you know 
toe number of ravishing 
women who have his 
phone number..." 


t is a common experience of 
psychotherapists that 
national and international 
news rarely impinges on 
wha t pat ients talk about. 
Sometimes though, an event 
happens that cuts into the 
subjective and unique worlds of 
patients to reveal a recognition 
that something extraordinary 
has happened. 

Princess Diana’s death last 
year was one such event. From 

my discussions with colleagues 
about patients’ reactions, it 
seems that at least half of them 

spoke about it soon after 
“I didn’t expect to mind so 
much as I did. When I heard the 
news I wept. It was an extraor- 
dinary event — it hit you in the 
solar plexus. Of those patients 
who reacted, their view was 
exactly the same as mine," one 
colleague said. “It was awfuL 
Fm so affected by this and I 
don’t know why” was the view 
of another 

Many colleagues said it is 

very hard to make sense of this. 

and wondered who and what 
Diana was. There were many 
suggestions: She was a star but 
d amag ed. She had a quality 
that enabled people to invent 
her in their own image. siu» was 
a fairy tale, a Cinderella. 
Interpretations suggested she 

was drawn to men who could 
not take care of her. She was 

the unwanted third gjtrL 
Diana’s mother left her tether; 
There were wicked stepmothers 
in her life. She was so young, so 

beautifUL It strode a personal 
chord bu t some wondered if the 
outpouring was real: *T »htoir 
people felt deeply guilty tn 
some way ... the flowers, they 
were a reparation." 

There seems general agree- 
ment that the patients who 
reacted gave their psychothera- 
pists a ““way in” to material 

and feelings which could help 
us make more sense of who 
they are. Their responses illn- 
ndnated aspects of themselves, 
their mental processes and 
their unconscious fantasies. 

A psychotherapist, who is 
* GP, described a patient 
who h as lo ngstanding sciatica: 
"She arrived at my surgery in 

an agitated state saying the 

medicines were not working. It 
seemed to me her sciatica was 
not th a t bad bnt she Insisted it 
had f lared up terribly since 
Princess Diana’s death. 

"I asked her to tell me how 
the event had affected hen It 
seemed 20 years before, her 
brother; husband and mother 
had been killed in a car crash 
and she had been unnhio to 
grieve at the time. The sudden- 
ness of Diana’s death brought 
out her repressed grief and 
convinced me that her sciatica 
had a somatic cause. Already 
she is tal k i n g about the earlier 
experiences and is feeling 
calmer” 

The same psychotherapist 
spoke of another patient: a very 
depressed woman who Is 
usually unable to show her 
feelings. She arrived weeping, 
and said she was surprised by 
her reaction to Diana’s death. 

“You see she was doomed ... no 
matter what happened to her; 
she had ineradicable wounds: 
fate was tragic for hen" 

This patient’s reaction at last 
cla rifi ed something both to her 
and her doctor She. too, felt 
wounded and doomed, and had 
r eacte d by creating a closed- 
down state of depression which 
covered her feelings. 

Another colleague talked of a 
patient who reacted to the 
bereavement as if it were the 
loss of an early “golden" object 
Her mother had died in her 

early chlldh OO^ and ha il 
become an idealised good 
mother Diana’S death with the 
Idles of flowers was followed by 
the return of ordinary life and 
the status quo. 

A number of patients made 
direct identification with Diana 
as someone who stood np to 
authority but felt she was 
doomed. For several patients, 
the personal chord was that 
P r in cess Diana was someone 
special, unfairly struck down. 

This seems the essence of such 
deeply-felt grief. 

The most interesting 
reactions were those where 
multiple Identifications high- 
ligh te d the patients’ internal 
worlds and associated web of 
dynamics. A patient who 
showed anger towards his 
therapist for being a way in the 
summer; was expressing strong 
faeUngs of early loss. The 
patient had been sent to 
boarding school, aged 10, after 
his mother was diagnosed with 
multiple sclerosis. 


He saw his mother as »«4Hnp 
and seductive. In his teens, 
when her MS was in remission, 
she separated from his 
no-hope r alcoholic father Soon 
aftei; she died, leaving him and 
his sister: This patient talks on 

and on, the therapist told me. 

Unexpectedly; in a recent 
session, he exploded with “how 
could she . . . that bloody 
Princess . . . leave her children 

like that ... At least Charles 
wm there for them . . . he went 
to his children . . . held their 
hands." It is not difficult to see 
his anger with his beantifol 
mother; his ambivalence about 
her and Diana’s sexiness, and 
his longing for his weak father 
to have been there, after alL to 
hold hie hand. 

Another colleague described 
two very dramatic responses to 
Diana’s death. One was a 
borderline patient who mad? a 
very serious suicide bid on the 
day of Diana’s ftueraL It was 
only luck that she survived. She 
had taken an overdose but was 

too woozy to get the plastic ban 

over her head. 

TTie second case was a patient 
who had a paranoid fantasy 
that the car crash had been 
engineered by the royal family 
assisted by AQ5, a strange 
coincidence, perhaps, in the 
light of this week’s comments 
by Mohamed A1 Fayed that he 
believes Diana’s death was 
caused by a conspiracy. 

In a separate case, an often- 
withdrawn patient, who has 
been in therapy for II years has 
been talking of ending the 



sessions but fears the loss of a 
place which he feels is safe, 
where he has painfully learned 
to be more himself but still 
doubts whether this is possible 
in most of the outside world. He 
went to a session three days 
after the car crash to say: 
“There’s been a change in the 
atmosphere I think, with 
Diana’s death and the change 
since May 1 in the political 
climate ... I experience people 
en masse differently in London. 
It’s huge, and can be a frighten- 
ing place, you never know 
what’s going to come np. I felt 
with Diana’s death . . . everyone 
changed, there was a shared 
reacti on , a feeling which I felt 
part of. I feel differently now; 
more a part of everything. I can 
stand up and speak to people 
older than myself, I feel all 
right An integrity in myself.” 
The mass reaction to Diana’s 
death remains harder to under- 
stand. Almost six months after 
the car crash, direct references 
to Diana are now made las fre- 
quently by patients. But there 
is no end to the public interest, 
as shown by the enduring 
media comment and conjecture. 
If only she had been rushed to 
hospital she might have lived, 
we heard this week; an accusa- 
tion easier for ns to accept than 
the finality of her death. 

Princess Diana appeared, 
even to those who were cynical 
about her; as someone who had 
a gilt for making people feel 
better: She was beautiful and 
befriended the ordinary and 
very ill. She could hold the 
limbless and touch the dying. 

Although she publicly 
acknowledged being suicidal 
and depressed— which are so 
often taboo subjects — she also 
showed love and concern for 
others. I think thin is why many 
people were so deeply affected 
by her completely unexpected 
and violent death. 

Ann Froshaug tea member of the 
London Centre ^Psychotherapy 
and the Fonmn for Independent 
Psychotherapists 












This painting was 
seized from its 
Jewish owner by 
the Nazis. Now 
New York’s 
District Attorney 
has impounded it 
pending a 
criminal trial. If 
the DA wins, $25 
billion worth of 
looted art could 
be reclaimed 
from galleries 
and collectors all 
over the world: 

By Gaby Wood 

m gt war is over" 

Schiele is 
said to have 
told his sister 
HH as he was 

dying, “and I 
SH must go. My 

painting s will be shown in all die 
museums of the world.” He couldn't 
have known, though, by what 
mpans his paintings would arrive 
there, and over the past few weeks 
(80 years after Schiele's death) their 
provenance has stirred up moral 
storms and legal battles far title 
museums of the world. 

The story has unfurled like an 
improbable epic novel: a tale of 
generations and genocide, which ! 
hinges on the disturbing work of 
an expressionist painter; with 
appearances put in by a Jewish 
comedian, a German private eye, 
an art dealer irrepressible to die 
point of obsession, a millionaire 
with divided loyalties: politicians, 
collectors, Nazis. 

Egon Schiele: The Leopold Col- 
lection, Vienna was on display ‘at 
New Yolk’s Museum of Modem 
Art from mid-October to the begin- 
ning of January this year. The 
trouble arose on January 7, the day 
the artworks were to be shipped 
back to Europe. Two Jewish fami- 
lies living in New York each 
claim ed that a painting in the exhi- 
bition had b een stolen from a rela- 
tive by the Nazis during the war 
MOMA replied that it was not 
their policy to enquire about 
provenance. Dr Rudolph Leopold, 
whose collection it is, said he bad 
bought every painting in good 
faith, but that he was willing (and 
this Is very unusual) to be bound 
by an international fact-finding 
tribunal. Later that day Robert 
Morgenthau, Manhattan's District 
Attorney issued a subpoena pre- 
venting the works from returning 
to Vienna, and began a criminal 
investigation. There is no known 
precedent tor a legal battle over 
artworks being treated as a crimi- 
nal, rather than a civil, case. 
Leopold immediately withdrew his 
offer of cooperating with an inter- 
national tritounaL 
The art world is shocked, since 
cultural properties on loan in New 
York are Indemnified against 
seizure by state law But that par- 
ticular law If seems, is open to 
interpretation- When questioned, 
the DA’s office replied that they 
were simply investigating stolen 
property within their jurisdiction. 
MOMA has insisted on the terms 
of the immunity ottered by the 
New Yoik Legislature and has i 
moved to quash the subpoena, say- 
ing they are contractually o blige d 
to return the paintings. A grand 
jury is set for March 5. 

gon Schiele, master 
of the sickened 
slouch and lifted 
skirt, was born in 
1890 in a small town 
on the Danube. His 

father, a railroad 

controller; died of syphillis (hav- 
ing infected four of Egon’s sib- 
lings) when Schiele was 14. Schiele 
is often supposed, on the evidence 
of his drawings, to have been a sex- 
ual pervert, but he was said by one 
friend to be “one of the most nor- 
mal people" he had ever known. 

Schiele's drawings, however; 
were not the only evidence used 
against him. He attended the Acad- 
emy of Pine Arts in Vienna (the 
year after Schiele arrived, a would- 
be student failed the entrance 
exam, then failed it again the next 
year; there was nothing for it — 
young Adolf Hitler had to turn to 
other pursuits) and, in 1911, moved 
with his lover WaDy Neuzfl to his 
mother’s home town of Krumau. 
Their living in sin, compounded by 
his choice of teenage girls as nude 
models for his work, meant that 
they were driven from the place 
before long. . . , 

It was in Krumau that Sc hie l e 
painted the sombre block of a land- 
scape known as Dead City EH. 
which later came into the posses- 
sion or Fritz Grunbaum, who 
owned it when the second world 
war broke out. Grunbaum was a 
Jewish art collector and comedian; 
he died at Dachau concentration 
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Schiele's portrait of his loTCcWaUyNeuzil. seized by Nazi art dealer Friedrich Welz— Belon left to right, Schiele, Leopold and Morgenthau 

. .. . a. I tho nmvfncB of the erand iurv I and more are in the works. On the I billion In today’s dollars), or more 


ramp In 1940. His relative Rita 
Rett a semi-re tired New York 
Times arts reporter; is now asking 
that the painting be restored to 
Grunbaum ’s heirs. 

The next place Schiele and Wally 
settled in offered no safe haven: in 
Neulengbach Schiele was arrested 
on chaiges of kidnapping and rape, 
"and eventually convicted of dis- 
seminating pornographic art (he 
spent a total of 24 days In jail). 
WaDy who had been a. model for 
Schiele's mentor Gustav Klimt, 
was the first love of Schiele’s life, 
one of only two. In the year after 
his trouble with the law; Schiele 
painted her portrait a counterpart 
to a self-portrait be did at the same 
Hmp When the Nazis invaded Aus- 
tria in 1938, this painting was 
owned by an art dealer named Lea 
Bondi Jaray whose family is now 
claiming it back. 

Schiele left Wally for Edith 
Harms , whom he married in 1915, 
four days before he was drafted 
into the army He was assigned to a 

Russian PoW camp in Vienna, 
where he could draw the.prisoners. 
Wafrs who was a red cross nurse at 
the front, died of measles in 1917. 
Nine months later, in the last days 
of the war; Edith died of file Span- 
ish flu epidemic then sweeping 
across Europe. She was six months 



was arrested 
for kidnapping 
and rape and 
convicted of 
disseminating 
pornography 


pregnant. Schiele died three days 
latec having contracted her ill- 
ness, so one version of the story 
goes, by making love to his wife on 
her death bed. 

Schiele's work has since become 
part of Austrian national heritage; 
and that country’s past is not with- 
out complication- The person 
hired by both families to unearth 
the truth is one Wflli Korte, a for- 
mer lawyer who has given up legal 
practice to concentrate on ar t thef t 
alone, as a private investigator 
The most avid and successful col- 
lector of Schiele is Rudolph 
Leopold, a 72-year-old retired Aus- 
trian ophthalmologist Leopold 
has the largest collection any- 
where in the world (more than 250 
paintings and drawings from that 
artist's brief life) and has said be | 
will never stop baying Schieles. 
His means of acquiring them are 
legendary — stories are told of 
him of paying much less than 
what he knew to be their worth, of 
malting phone cans in the middle 
of the night, of waiting on an art 
owner’s doorstep until she 
returned, late, from the theatre, of 
flying to Australia to persuade 
someone to sell, and fighti n g off 
competition by Impersonati n g 
members of the owner's family on 
the phone. 

In 1994, Leopold sold his collec- 
tion to the Austrian government, to 
whom he owed years' worth of 
national wealth tax. They arrived 
at a deal for the sale, whereby 
Leopold receives a salary as direc- 
tor for life of the museum which 
the government is building to 
house his collection. He is also to 
receive $175 million In instalments. 

He has been sued successfully 
once before, by Schiele's sister, 
who Claimed that he had per- 
suaded her to give him some draw* 
mgs she had inherited in e x change 
for some less valuable oil paintings 
which he had. 

The man stuck in the middle of 
the Schiele dispute is Ronald 
Laudei; heir to the Est£e Lauder 
cosmetics empire (according to 
Fbrbes magazine be is worth $2.4 
billion), chairman of MOMA. 
chairman of World Jewish Con- 
gress’s Commission for Art Recov- 
ery and brother of the chairman of 
the Whitney Museum. Lauder is a 
collector of Schiele himself and is 
acquainted with Leopold: he helped 
to bring the paintings to New York, 
- and paid half the exhibition costs. 
Bath of the bodies he chairs are 
engaged in the legal battle (one 
against the other), and Lander has 
taken no stand on the matter; 

The particulars of ownership 


are the province of the grand jury 
trial, and win have to be awaited. 
Meanwhile, the aspect of the case 
that has been most discussed, and 
most publicised, is the question of 
whether art loans will ever be pos- 
sible again — whether new risks 
and new restrictions will mean 
that the world’s art can’t be shared 
with the rest of the world. There 
would be serious international 
financial losses as a result of this: 
many collections survive by lend- 
ing to the US. However, the possi- 
ble death of museum culture is 
perhaps insignificant compared to 
fiie deaths and lives of the people 
being remembered in these pro- 
ceedings. What the confiscation of 
the paintings really signals is that 
we are now benefiting from the 
crimes of the Nazis. 

The continuing rawness of the 
Holocaust is testfied to in the surge 
of memoirs published in the last 
couple of years; in Daniel Goldha- 
gen's controversial book. Hitler's 
Willing Executioners, which 
argued, to put it crudely that all 
Germans were responsible; and in 
the discovery last year of Nazi gold 
in Switzerland. Two books have 
been published on Nazi art theft — 
Lynn Nicholas's The Rape of 
Europa (1994) and Hector Feli- 
ciano's The Lost Museum (1997) — 



The collector... 

has more of 
Schiele’s 
paintings 
than anyone 
else in the 
world 


and more are in the works. On the 
subject of Egon Schiele alone 
there has been, in the last couple of 
years, a novel, a dance piece, an 
album and a film. There is a 
.renewed urgency now. before the 
century’s end, or before the gener- 
ation who experienced those years 
expires, to “remember", or, as the 
Bible’s command goes: "Zakhorr 

T o get to the lives 
behind the paintings, 
or at least the people 
entwined with one of 
them. I went to visit 
one of the claiman ts 
— Henry Bondi, the 
76-year-old nephew of Lea Bondi 
Jaray We had tea at the Bondi 
house in Princeton, NJ, and slowly 
good-humouredly be drew me back 
into that time. 

Henry Bondi remembers the 
portrait of Wally very welL When : 
he saw 11 as a child, it reminded 
him of his sister. “The same doe i 
eyes and unrequested melan- 
choly" He remembers his aunt's 
gallery in Vienna (she knew 
Schiele and was a good friend of 
Klimt, both of whose work she 
exhibited) and the gallery she set 
up In London when she Oed in 1939 
(^Conditions were terrible, espe- 
cially after KristaHnachtT, where 
she exhibited an unknown artist 
called Henry Moore. He remem- 
bers his aunt as “a tough bird — 
funny but also very serious and 
very cutting". 

Lea Bondi Jaray 's gallery was 
seized after the Anschluss by a 
small-time Nazi art dealer named 
Friedrich Welz. The painting in 
question was not there, though, it 
was in her bouse. He claimed that 
too. She protested. Hear husband 
warned that they should leave it 
alone — they were about to flee, 
and, he said, "you know what he 
can do to us". Bondi set up her 
gallery in London and returned to 
Vienna in 1946 to reclaim her 
paintings. She sued successfully 
for some, but Wally which meant a 
great deal to her; had been taken 
from Welz (then being held by 
American officials as a war crimes 
suspect) and was in the' collection 
of the Belvedere, the Austrian 
National Gallery Leopold 
acquired it in a trade involving 
several paintings In 1954. 

As Bondi and I spoke, there was 
something I couldn't get straight in 
my In 1945, the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art in New York was 
asked to estimate the value of all 
the art plundered by the Nazis dur- 
ing the wan The figure arrived at, 
and published, was $25 billion ($25 


than the value of all the art then in 
the United States. It is known that 
more than 20 years after the begin- 
ning of the wan all looted families 
received compensation from the 
Federal Republic of Germany — 
based on half of the art works' mar- 
ket value in 1940. What else, 1 won- 
dered, was done? “That’s a very 
good question,'’ ponders BondL 
“There was no 'due process of law*. 

I could never understand why this 
question didn’t come up at the . 
Nuremberg trials. 

“There was a big art collector in i 
Vienna, same name as mine, only 
with ay — Oscar Bondy my aunt 
knew him very welL When the 
Nazis moved in, his collection, and 
Baron Rothschild's, which were 
old collections, were confiscated 
by Goering and Hitler. So killing 
Jews and confiscating art some- 
how went together. 1 could never 
understand that nobody ever 
wrote about this. Why? Why was 
nothing ever done about it?" 

Both Nicholas's and Feliciano's 
books state that art theft figured 
prominently at Nuremberg. But 
there doesn’t seem to have been a 
separate category it arose as part 
of the rubric “pillage of public 
and private property”. Bondi's 
point Is that something of such 



The DA. . . 

issued a 
■ subpoena 
preventing 
the works 
returning to 
Vienna 


"officially stated magnitude” 
should have been dealt with in its 
own right 1 ask him if he knows of 
deaths directly connected to art 
theft, if people were killed just for 
their collections. 

"Oh, yes. of course,” he says, 
and tells me the story of Fritz Gilt- - 
m a nn . Gutmann was a collector - 
who lived in Holland. He thought 
his family would be protected from 
the Nazis because he was very - 
high up in the German h anking 
system and had connections. In 
1943 a German officer came to the 
Gut m a nn house to say they were 
being granted safe passage to Italy 
Gu tmann and his wife Louise were 
given first-class tickets, and their 
daughter LUi was expecting them 
at the train station in Florence. 
Lfli met every train for the next 
several days. Her parents' carriage 
had been re-routed to Berlin, 
where they were transferred to a 
train bound for the concent ratio n 
camp at Theresienstadt. Fritz Gut- 
mann refused to sign papers ced- 
ing his art collection to the Reich 
and was beaten to death. Louise 
was sent to Auschwitz. She died in 

the gas chambers two weeks la ten - 

“You ask did they hill, yes they 
killed. They killed for art, when it ' 
suited them. There were other 
cases like that." Gutmann's bei r 
have found some of the missing 
Pointings in America, and are now 
involved in a law suit over them. 

“If nothing else my family's 
case has catalysed something in a 
manner I certainly never thought 
It would," Bondi continues. “But 
then Tm told that’s because I know 
nothing about it. I may know some- 
thing about art, but this is politics 
of art. I was taught about the 
Medicis” — he shrugs and laughs 
— “I should have known.” 

Should the grand jury return 
the painting to the Bondi famil y 
what will be done with it is unde- 
cided. Henry Bondi is not an heir 
to his aunt's collection, and, he 
says, the decision about what to do 
with It rests with the heirs. “Of 
course,” he teases. *'I have my own 
opinion on it." His opinion touches 
on an Irony that adds the perfect 
twist to the story It is likely to 
please E n gl is h readers, and to sur- 
prise perhaps everyone: “Wen." he 
laughs, “my aunt in one of her let- 
ters said: before they behaved so 
badly 1 was going to give it to the 
Austrian government. Now. I shall 
give it to the Tate, because they've 
been so wonderful to me.” 


TheSchiete exhibition, without the two M 

deputed paintings, opens at the Picasso -* 
Museum, Barcelona, on Monday. 
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Racing 


Tony Paley expects classy Irish raider to have too much pace for Gold Trophy rivals 

Commanche can take Tote scalps 
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S OME form experts 
and many punters 
will want to look no 
further than Graphic 
Equaliser for the winner of 
today's Tote Gold Trophy at 
Newbury, ami there is no 
doubt the favourite hag solid 
claims. 

He was an easy winner of 
the Ladbroke Hurdle at Leo- 
pardstown last month is i21b 
lower in the weights than be 
would be if the hasdicapper 
could take that victory into 
account, and is trained by 
Arthur Moore, a man with a 
very good record on his for- 
ays to Britain. 

Nevertheless, Graphic 
Equaliser is worth talcin g on 
in a tougher race which will 
be run on much less touting 
ground and Commanche 
Court (2.20) has the creden- 
tials to upset the market 
leader. 

Ted Walsh’s fellow-Irish 
challenger has top-class form, 
having won last year’s Tri- 
umph Hurdle at the Chelten- 
ham Festival on firmer 
ground, than today's, while he 
had the speed on die Flat to 
win the Austrian Derby. 

The selection registered a 
cosy win from Hard News at 
Leopardstown in December 
and was favourite for The 
Ladbroke until two days be- 
fore the race when not pleas- 

runs so far thin season, ha« 
been trained for this one day, 
but the ground fra* gone 
against him, while Kerawi 

may have been Battered by 
his defeat of Shadow Leader 
last time. Mr Percy could be a 
more potent danger. 

Escartefigue may find that 
Copper Boy (3.25), who loves 
to dictate matters in <maii 
fields, has too much pace for 
him in the Tangley Novice 
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Keeping faith . . . Richard Johnson and Seek The Faith survive a last fence blonder to beat Nashville Star at Newbury 


Chase, but his trainer, David as uncompetitive as the will be much better suited by 
Nicholson, should find com- recent Warwick qualifier, but the step back up in distance, 
pensation in the following it is Stir to say a number of may find it diffi cult to domi- 
race with Zaralaska, who the runners will either have nate from the front as be like s 


pensation in the following 
race with Zaralasfca. who 


baa been crying out for a fast- the final of the series at Chel- to do with fellow front-r unn er races with ease and could still 


run race on good ground to tenham in tnfnd or want a 
realise his potential over stiffer stamina test 


hurdles. 


Marchant Ming in the field. 
Kim Bailey loves to target 


The Gold Card Hurdle at contender, but lacks experi- 
Market Rasen may not prove ence, while Nigel's Lad, who 


Ardronan is a fascinating the Gold Card Final and to win off a rating of 89 at 


Sprang Rhythm (4.45). who 
may need another victory to 


Market Rasen runners and riders 
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Krti Gome JP166} L Loqo 10-12 

6 MMgqaaiwm 10-12 

24 TMwOtoPQUssHMWIO-U 

0 TnWmPSMttB’ffi-l? ; 

MtpnqBNM* 10-12 — 


— J F IBqresB 
FArea tt 


ISWe - 

... v VBfNjWDii a 

Mean* — 
T tmt — 

I Tom SB. 15-1 Krfi&teo, 


FOM BMC - auoe Mofc Tndnd Mn. Meogtf 2 ool, not on of Umr. M M 11 . 3 odM Rgtto a 
■I m i c« ua»nc»iitatat uif noi.n Ntreti redrew aais>H0crbrfut«. near sai . 

S artoffliaa^l4rtDtoadNWi» reto 3»mru,BOS>.toWi u 0ail StoirirtMfc1t0rttu1*liire»»oi 

_ I ri"*n'-|jri"- iiiriir-t-'rmnr TMntii *1 rn»ii*mk»j 'tin mi. niritiii'ji.mnininniiiiiL mil 
mm | i5.iabBmuwrvt<**mMuwuikmenaw«fiR > aiuu.2ninttiaeiFSiLi>iitan 





ensure he is in the handicap 
for that event is his main 
hope this year. Sprung 
Rhythm has won his last two 


be ahead of the handicapper. 
Joe Shaw (2.35) was all set 


Musselburgh last season 
when falling at the last He 


JULIAN HERBERTMLLSPOHT 

races off only 90 in the Ctug- 
ston Handicap Hurdle. 

• Jamie Osborne, one of the 
three jockeys questioned in 
the doping and race-fixing in- 
quiry, is set to break his 
silence on television today. 
He will talk to Jim McGrath 
on BBC 1 after the 1.15 race at 
Newbury. 


Catterick 


Pomme Secret 


Pnom Secret | 
CouttyarctAf 


PatatfejFBS Comfette 

420 Dr Bones Dr Banes 

4.50 Tip It In SoUhrHak 

Oval, tafl-larefed back of Just infer iXm vnff) 240yds run-in. 

Going: Good, good to tom tn pores. * Denotes tutors. 

Long distance (means: Panme Secret (2.1CQ. Man&eno (2.40), Evangeflca (3.15) and 
Say Pastel (4-5Q M Pipe. Devon, 293 mfles. 

Seven day winners: None 

BMerad first fine; 2-10 Forbes; 2.40 Tabtfrattt 3.15 Mhena Express. Vktmd: 2.10 


I OJC LEVY BOARD MARS NOVICE HURDLE 

iwv 2 m £ 2.486 (15 declared) 


Ww 2 m £ 2,486 (15 declared) 

32BnP antoStepnwaniteMRMfcjB-iw « isen 

OOff ft-u-fl L Caqar m — 

csav >nli to wWBBiu*H7-U-0 Mftw&nft — 

PUD !MMCU|njHnnB5-ii-o d Mar — 

fac to SaMlWStanar 7-1 V-<1 LOta — 

CWPdW»»SaE2)0lan1»7-1i-0 J Barts — 

MmSUMI-li-l) ISMBmn — 

5000 Mi Bn «W tad 5-11-0 »C«m — 

orttairthtoitnUHAfcBWfct 5-11-0 D itoma cn a 

0 Mto Bart (2$ BEBxn 5-11-0 ■ Sm6k — 

9 narampaz)wKano5-n-a cwmeks a 

6 MMser Quad (IS)J Eyre 6-1 1-0 IM« 83 

«U*ft2E]iHtomnl4-llM ■■amcan — 

0 «HjdJ|7)MWEaart*4-«H a K I 0^a (7) — 

9655 *8to*SH8yflQJIbdM4-lO-4 L Wjre 17 

13-a A tM 4-1 ache Star, 6-1 Hum fare. UtUnj iat/. 6-1 KM Pftfir Ow. 


2 4 BRIDGE SBJJNG HURDLE 

■ I w 2 m £ 2,094 05 declared) 


' 2 m £ 2,094 p 5 declared) 

22-450 Same) Was MBnrtw 5-n-i: — fi Lm 

1004 Feans Secret H8«F)M 5-11-10 — — J Eati 

54-5SP wajwrgiaMotmi 5-11-5 patUN 

OP-000 Pat M iHyn (38} 9-11-3 J Sorts* 

OffU) fates (toJltoretiJOhneoi 7-U-3 S torn* m* 

403 Lort Bertie Pto N IWto 10-11-3 Ins 

06 (WdlJd(l® lfcKiaB»5-TI-3 0 Mw 

OP I firtus tesMBama 5-11-3 ■ knocks a 

OOQOSHnger ® WJ Partes 10-11-3 ■ N«ta (n 

amc <res3» ouwne s-1 1-3 — n aa m 

RW0 Staito adder M C Gnm 9-11-3 C McCoimk* ® * 

P Ml Ron WJfatt* 6-10-12 — ~ L Ota 

fiararpi* M3} J bm 5-10-12 ■ Btdiy 

TO faMfljrJWR 3*15-10-12 BUadBfanaa* 

ST Af Bereted (B) & EKoo 0-10-12 U sa& 

154 (tae Secret. 4-1 Usd Htfla. 0-1 Sosse. 7-1 Mtt| far. 5rtngB. 9-1 9* toe BuUer. 


RJP40 SUpltoBsHerMCGnm 9-11-3 
P rag Hors <*0 Jfatts 0-10-12 


O ^#\ASKE HANDICAP HURDLE 

fartVZni £4.177 (8 declared) 


436550 ftBArent {TlUltwi 

2420aiTlHaii(H)W-> 

13-3B1 Bartftstorpbj 
V2222 RsnUMap 
-11221 DHBSvOrefafBB 

12111 HMtoMPSimu 
23416 Bato Sow rr«® 
5l3B>R*aWMIW 


Uttormod 7-12-0 

0 W J Cats B-vi-4 

TPhJCtoMsMflnelnr 9-11-2 

anpa nit Nacre 0-10-13 

toA&nuiURneitr7-io-ii 

IMuffie 4-10-9 

P«WAWWteBB-tO-3 — 

to TOW1 beat* 4-10-0 


_ _ 11-6 UntonoL 3-1 Cbarty Orchid. 13-2 ttass M Dream 7-1 

tontomh Bor. 14-1 Pnrtrt. 20-1 IMM 


„ksi rrar» P)* w 
a nab tr 

itonr a 

G LnrtV 

J EsmBT 

0 Porter K 

— I Vpr M 

Gosnd am 8-1 Bmton wsr- 


O e#%lANHUTCHMSOH NOV HCAPHURDLE (amateur riders) 

Nfcw#W3iTi If 110yds £2, DIO {12 declared) 


I 1-634 MN Bor» (15) J Quo S-1 iE2“!!J3 S 

* 50P-M lhannlBM«^>lhASMBnkB-ll-4 t=— - ---- . c w ^ 5 g 

5 P-4005 Cor*4&fT5) S Htt*Sta«fl-11-4 Nte B BafatojP) * tojf 

4 HO Mrtnak (34fl A MMro 7-11-2 ® 

6 P-P53 lto*84U»«H«Ba»dsf 0-11-1 J ^7 0 ® 

6 00-50 PbWABm {WP M ans 7-W-11 ** *** 0 “ 

r P56IDD aE^otfatwASsime-io-? S S 

9 53545 0«re«Fha(4S) IfwjWnart 8-10-6 mrnJ WKnm 0 85 

0 0P6-55 to # a rt ruto rt WltoM Rooted 7-10-0 * ESJJ “ 

II TOaajUBrtWDtoB-IW)....... “ 

n 44402P CoreBOBfirSirvfe* (58) JrtrtB 7-10-0 t.- f fafato P) « 

12 UfW MatVkv(2)D BMr 1V10-0 to* F Brn too n (7) - 

Betting 2-1 fas fisyes. 3-1 lbs HOm 0-2 Contoas, 8-1 hjo^DMa 12-1 AMnek, Dpmg FteS, lujaft 
Fite 


A AAiWMIlOlflffGHASE 

■(■mV 2 m £ 3,548 <6 declared} 


£V 2 m £ 3,548 <6 declared} 

112223 Bo»Tm«mmPraHS-1l-2 BJNg* £ 

1W53 &n*ntt(77) “ 

003PD Tdsert Baps fit t0« H 1-2 — W P CWfiM (7) — 

10-11 & Sms. 3-1 tktfc Tcre. *-1 factoA. G-1 Wrtewtes Wfe. 


M CABROUfiH HANDICAP H1RDIE 

HhvWW2m 3t £1,996 (8 fletiared) 


*tiwv 2 m 3 t £ 1,996 (8 teetered) 

1 -ZilFP But Msdon (8 OF) T Esstoto S-1 1-12 Lta* — 

2 0M»T*»toM#4arrtia-iw a hordcb n a 

3 *110 Bay 4-11-5 “ 

7 S aSrt^ i^) & 1 —’— t'aSSSS"^ 

8 Griff na*tstf(73)JH*ss 10-10-1 B fatar 87 

3-1 &ar Ptott M Ittte Ciace. M Dm Mom. DP « H u-2 flpfift Oatfw, SOUbt M*. 3M 

ttaddsiEto. 33-1 Taapm 


COURSE SPECIAUSTS 


13 79 105 


LnetSr 

fates 

ia 

fans 

* 

Lew* Si 


WiURndto 

21 

94 

223 

-905 


Ihmfi 

14 

123 

11.4 

■66H1 


OHIIosn 

9 

74 

122 

-238 


TEaskdv 

8 

25 

322 

+JD£9 



8 

ire 

m 

-4729 


NIMfar 

4 

20 

204 

-1128 

+275 

as AS atottrt 

4 

2b 

18.4 
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The Guardian Saturday February 141998 


Winter Olympics Games 


Cretier gold 
as Maier 
takes a flier 


Pete Nichols sees 
a customs officer 
bridge 30-year gap 
for French in Hakuba 


J EAN-LUC CRETIER, a 
French customs offi- 
cer, upset the mighty 
Austrian skiers, and 
the favourite Hermann Maier 
in particular, when his first 
major dow nhill victory coin- 
cided with an Olympic gold- 
medal run on the Happo'one 
piste yesterday. 

It would be a disservice to 
call Cretier an outsider since 
beyond the pre- emin ent Aus- 
trians the 31 -year-old was al- 
ways going to be there or 
thereabouts. But his success 
was Largely unheralded and 
ended a 30-year gap without a 
French victory since Jean- 
Claude Killy won the Alpine 
blue riband in Grenoble. 

After three bad-weather 
postponements and further de- 
lays yesterday after anxiety 
over crosswinds, the drama 
unfolded swiftly when Cretier, 
thir d out of the hut, had a 
dream descent to establish the 
benchmark. Recognised as 
one of the top gliders on the 
downhill slopes, he crossed 
the line in Imin SO.llsec. 

Only 24th in Ulehammer 
four years ago, it was comfort- 
ably the most emphatic run of 
his skiing life. “I have fast 
skis,'' he said. His sponsors 
will have loved that, but for 
once, it was probably close to 
the truth. Salomon skis have 
an auspicious record in 
Japan: they like the snow, 
apparently. 

But there was no talk of Cre- 
tier as a potential winner until 
shortly after the fourth skier 
pushed off from the top. 
Maier, with 10 World Cup 
wins under his belt this win- 
ter, had been showing such 
daring in the training runs, at- 
tempting angles that no other 
skier would risk, that expecta- 
tion was r unnin g High, even 
after a unhappy slalom run in 
the combined event 
Many believed the former 
bricklayer had three golds 
within his grasp. Now he has 
only today's Super-G to make 
amends. For when Maier 
threw himself down the 
mountain, he took the wind 
with., him. After barely . 15 
seconds, he flew off a ramp 


and could not change direc- 
tion in the air. He ripped 
through the two lines of 
safety netting, somersaulted 
and landed, on the back of his 
neck at a speed in excess of 
TOmph. Hie then rotated again 
into the soft snow. 

The microphone in the 
starting hot picked up the 
voice of Kristian Ghedina. 
"He can’t even fly properly,” 
said the race-hardened Italian. 
Maier took a moment to 
gather himself. He felt his 
legs, fumbled around for his 
other stick, then skied tenta- 
tively away. Later he with- 
drew Cram the afternoon’s 
downhill section of the com- 
bined. He is human, after afl. 

“I was very fast and there 
was a lot of wind. I went up in 
the air and was looking at the 
sky," he said. *T looked down 
j at the snow and waited for the 
crash.” Luca Cattaneo's medal 
hopes ended at the same tight 
comer where Maier crashed. 
The programme was again de- 
layed as the Italian was taken 
by helicopter to hospital with 
an injured leg. 

Lasse Kjus came closest to 
Cretier's time, but the Norwe- 
gian has made a habit of com- 
ing dose to everyone. Since 
winnin g the Olympic com- 
bined title in 1994, he has be- 
come the Alpine bridesmaid. 
He finished exactly half a 
second behind Cretier with 
Austria's Hans TrinkI taking 
the bronze. Later, not surpris- 
ingly. Kjus took silver in the 
combined behind Mario 
Reiter of Austria. 

Britain's Graham Bell ac- 
quitted Himarif well in 23rd 
place , his highest Olympic 
placing . Just by competing In 
Japan, the 32-year -old made 
history by becoming the first 
man to race in five consecu- 
tive Olympic downhills. 

The Scot Andrew Freshwater, 
the British No. 1, flopped out 
after missing an early gate. 
“The skiers were warned,” 
said Bell, "that the wind 
would add lOkph to their 
speed.” Of the 43 starters 15 
foiled to finish. 

Ice hockey got serious and 
in the first round of the com- 
petition proper Canada beat 
the qualifiers Belarus 5-1 
(Wayne Gretzky played but 
did not score) and Sweden, the 
defending champions, de- 
feated the United States 4-2. 
The Japanese supporters 
looked as shell-shocked as the 
Americans. • • 



Ayr programme 


• TCTirPMEY TOP FORM 

1.50 MtoSetarj Vatodjctaj 

2.25 HkactoHan Madaltai 

2.55 Iba Hawaii Wanftatab) 

330 HqiorBaU BaacUyffead 

4.05 Manto Crests ItaitoCresta 

435 MrKnRMit IfrMbril 

5.05 BenCnncban TostitoTaHc 

Oral. lefHrandad hack of IXm wBi 210yds rufFta. Sute the speedy type irtien the garth 


Uado Man 
IbnUanrah 
HaiorMi 


Made lien 


Beacby Head 
Hants Crests 
Mr Kacbril 
TaelAaTBlk 


String: Heavy. * Denotes Winters. 

Long distance travellers: Mrade Mai C2-25) C Wsetfon. Surrey. 406 miles. 
Seven day winners: 3.30 Ask He Later. 

Watered first few 2.55 Warn* None. _ 

Figures in trackab after horse's name denote days since bst ouhng. F. Rat 


I EftMAKTHAHAM NOVICE HURDLE 

■VV2/H £2,458 (8 declared) 


20ff- Met 

0 OtS&Kt 

033 Doctor E 
334 Mattel 
35 Sbi^Q 


lnyfN|PMnriei 5 -ii -4 A ttete ean 

dstaBbTtsqoiMal M0-12 — 

I (ZB A «M» 5-10-12 BSteffr M 

Bootes M5) BBsm 5-10-12 E Qte gaa 86 

piHmtaaLPwM6-io-i; 5 

I tend* fill J J OTtol 5-10-12 B tetott 00 *7 


7 3-05PI Most fe teteMo atoMlWoofe 5-10-7 W Ctenrer g *5 

I POPQIP ■pm (<5} J Gate 8-10-7 S ttyte p» — 

Bafflog 6-4 VaMcnry. 3-1 Mate. 4-1 Dm Branc, n-2 9wwg bates, 10-1 Heat 01 tent*. 25-1 
BwUafc Query. Usenet. 50-1 mem. 


1 gS BMNBURGH WOOLLEN MLLS NOVKE CHASE 

Cw 2m 5lt 10yds £3,704 (8 declared) 

FI4E1 CtelHaeMJJOTMF-11-3 B MefraOl 

1S*-51 PrateteB«(0|G(*»*6-li-3 __ -«M 

OOF IHeMpNItean 9-n-3 JHe 

nBof piJIteSateuni 7-10-12 fe M fee 


2 ir c STRACHAN KSW NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 4Y0 

■ww2m £2,746 (5 declared] 


BUfeV 5-2 toi Uzte 3-1 Eaton Pupa. Stan Way. 4-1 Mdi bum. 6-1 Iteifo. 


o 0/\ MASON ORGANISATION HANDICAP CHASE 

VoVV3n II £7.091 (8 declared) 


W3m II £7,091 (8 declared) 

& StSS 


Results 


NEWBURY 

IJM 1, ZAVAHASAD. R Jonnaon (4-8 
lav): a, OtobM Sank (86-11: 3. StaOtea 

(33-1). s ran Dtet 8. (D Ntahotaan) Tola. 
n.7tfc £1.10. BUM Dual F: £14.70. CSF. 
£37.18. 

Ufli 1 , MOON DOTH, B Powell (11-1): 2. 
carton Boa* (9-1). 3, H ulWU Lpnp 
I1DM1 lav). Bran S.X (Marie Compton) Tote: 
C13.S0: 1220. El. BO. Cl. 10. thral F: ESS BO. 
Trio- £3530. CSF: E9SS4. 

2 ^ 01 1 , SBSK TMB HUTM, R Jafinaon (7-2 
lav). 2, n— hvMa Star 114-1): 3, Ham teg 
■rarln (16-1). 9 ran IX. 9. (M Sheppard) T: 
£3.70: Cl JO. £3.50. £2JH DF: EM. 10. Trio: 
031 ». CSF 043.79. Tncaat £827.6*. 


NEWBURY 

AYR 

CATTERICK 
MARKET RASEN 
LINGF1ELD 


coamaBmrrt 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

C«u3 eon sop nn w a all nca. T15 pic, feauM House, Londok EC2A 4PJ. 


Guardian OiNTERAcnvE 


A son of France rises -. . . Jean-Luc Cretier takes a leap towards his Olympic downhill gold photograph: luca brut* 

I Curling hopes waved goodbye 


-3ZZ6 Bofeyitadp 
24-217 CdfefeBorW 


2-2231 Art Me Later E. ^ 

• 2121/p My id ot « teo 10-10-0 J rai ifew fl — 

Mte3-1 fete BaL 7-3 Cefefi Bay. Mt Me Leer. 5-1 tad* Haad, JufcME Cfetah. 10-1 Mtaangte 

20-1 bln let JB-1 OwrtdHou*. 


JJOmeH 10-11-1 B feefinfe {$•» 

a itejGoodeiM 12 -to-io ft am w 

no 10-10-0 — - — 

g(tmHsJStm11-KM) .... — feCfeony <5 

ax) (QP) Mbs Bteuns 9 - 10-0 — fe ■ Brattnraa K 86 

»nio-io-o — Jftteefi — 


THE British men's curling 
I team failed to reach the 


I team failed to reach the 
Olympic semi-finals when 
they lost 6-3 to the United 


States In Karuiaawa. Brit- 
ain’s women will meet the 
favourites Canada for a 
place in the final. 


A. AKIMS IS W THE AYR NOVICE HURDLE 

4nfw2m 61 £2.374 declared) 


Weekend fixtures 


k#W2m 61 £2.374 ifi declared) 

(Ml Hofei Crest* p2)l*sSBraflxrne 5-10-13 Hr H feafima »•« 

M B»e*iOan*i RG ftdortE 6-10-12 -• k Dfe*fe — 

6 ite fefypS) 8 Macagjiii 7-10-12 — Ifcw ■ 

341-02 Mary MaopOT* (14) k^MftpeleT 7-10-17 T fete B 

4FAJOO HMflaferW 0 Ntfife 7-10-U — - ° Ba**t — 

HrWJJrfasm 5-10-12 »<!»■ — 

!»« suiMyla4peCFj««rai-i0-i2 JCMhfete *» 

Amty testa Jttefe 6-KW — 9 Heftafe (3) — 

73-8 Mo* CruBi 2-1 Ueny Itarende. 9-2 SnoAi Ud. i?-lHatos0o* i*-U«iB 09 .»'ftii 
dda Bw. 25-1 Acrty Nessfc 


Jt OCHMNBWSH WOOLLEN IDILS HANDICAP CHASE 

HPh<K# 2m 4f £3.418 (3 declared) 


HPh<K# 2m 4f £3.418 (3 declared) 

1 34141 Bartra* (14) (CSV) Gttrfe 3-1 1-1(1 

2 222-32 P«rXpBfel(I4)p6)Plvy*i)i 11-11-4 

S -13F5P SotaDlrfePITOjaM&r 7-104) 

Bate* Ewe Mr Kfent 5-4 hum. n-C Sasgrti 


S Tartar (3) 89 
_ A D0UMB9D 

. B Storey 87 


(30 unless stalodj 
1*4 = all-llclcecj 

Football 
FA CUP 
Fifth round 

Aston Villa v Coventry 

Leeds v Birmingham 

Newcastle v Tranmere 

Shell Utd v Reading gS SBga 

West Ham v Blackburn 

Wimbledon « Wolverhamplon - 

Arsenal v C Palace (2.0) 

Man Utd v Bameley (4 30) 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Everton v Derby 

Shotl wed v Liverpool 

Tottenham v Leicester 


J- H0BSEHACE BETTING LEVY BOARD HANDICAP HURDLE 

UiVW2m 41 £2.921 (3 declared) 


4 KU33U GBfetoMifeirnqiesSfeteMrar-io-iz * M Bratero g V 

5 tib-9J Itestean (fenced) EOJ I Fe^ranffE) 8-10-12 9 Tar tar » 

8 162^2 ifeteaHfe paam Cteadon 10-10-12 

I 05512/ Btettapr «B)B *ai 7-10-B E P tejtoa — 

B USP- LtetetfefiatW»s4teflite7-ro-3._ J fete* — 

MOfav 7-4 Paensog. 11-4 Made Mat 4-1 Cadi ft*. 0-1 r«ai IhA CDBteai Boy. 12-1 Ctara. 


Jw2m 41 £2.921 13 declared) 

03-210 Pteeapte Kfag B0t(Cn) » iKaiMM 

02)51. (^Maf»)IFaTira>J?i 70-M-6 

(V2I-P BaBCniadaBlHJjjShjKnS-ii-S _ . 

DI2-11 Totete Tafc (SB E t-1 t-) . . 

141-4U teed*etate(2t)®)l.Lr^3T>;i-3 

44P23 Cafe*tei‘»CW»(n)(Bf)UH2wm*15-10-5 . . .. 

13-lR tetetoi Wini p<Hffi) j date d-HM 

140333 CHfeMSote (9) J »*-W-l . . 

-63544 Hantlmr (21) L Ugiy r^id-f- 


Mr H Mm (5) 89 

JSfete 86 

. . . . C Cfefeten 94 

. . ...A OebbtaO* 

. - - C Done (7) 87 
.. . te C Boner (3) 88 
. . S Taylor (3) 8S 

. . - _ B Storey 87 
w DOtaSte (7) 83 


Befeas 3-1 (cWa Ta» n-2 PMao^fie Oicsc. 6-1 MtWJ! R*1 7-1 ’ijriiim Cart. S-I 

(ogtt- Saateteis UiiBRcr. 16-' hr CrjrJat 


UMiBONO LSAOUEi P ra w ier DMfeoni 

Altrincham v Allraton Tn: Bomber Bridge v 
Wirmord Ulcr. Bishop ducMBnd v Runcorn: 
Birth Ssnrtans v FncAlor: Chotloy » 
Gainsborough. Colwyn Boy v Barrow; Em- 
let v Leigh RM1: Hyde UhJ v Boston Utd: 
Lancaster v Guise ley: Marine v S penny- 
moor. Rrat Dtvfato'c Achlon Uld v Tral- 
lord. Boiper Tn v Wittoti AID: Eastwood Tn 
v Bunion: Farslov Celtic v CVaylidnn: Flu- 
tan v Ha/rogale Tn: Gt Harwood Tn v 
Wftdby Trv' LlncoTn Utd v WhlUoy Bay: MJI- 
loclt Tn v Bradford PA. Nelhertiold v Work- 
sop Tn; Slocksbrldgp PS v Gretna. 
WOrkington v Congfeton Tn 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

Crewe v Portsmouth (a-t) 

Ipewlch v Huddersfield 

Man C v Bury 

Middlesbrough v Bradford C. 

Port Vale v Norwich 

Stockport v Sloke 

West Brom v QPR 

Second Division 

Blackpool v Mlltwall 

Bournemouth v Chesterfield _ 
Brentford v Preston . 

Bristol C v Gillingham 

Carlisle v Walsall 

Nonhiimplon v Southend 

Oldham v Fulham 

Plymoulh v York . 

Wattord v Luton (12.0) 

Wigan v Grimsby 

Wrexham v Bristol Rvrs 

Wycombe v Burnley .,, , 
Third Division 

Barnet v Cardltl 

Brighton v Doncasier 

Darlington v Notts Co , 

Hartlepool v Chester 

Macclesfield v L Orient.... . 

Rotherham v Shrewsbury 

Scarborough v Exeter 

Scunthorpe v Rochdale 

Swansea v Peterborough 

Torquay v Hull 


548 tatee finite MMHtnoirt n-10 feC. Bcteer.CT _M 

20256 Han* pi) CFartirtH-7 i Ca tefltea Qg 

463*3 Boh BsptorerP t)D Barter 11-3 D Boday 88 

JPJI6 8fea5wWM»MtelSOMI”-l I ** * “ 

TTIf) Bll Mlllfc ril PD ITT “ 'nrlrr 10 12 A Dobbin* 87 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 
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UO: 1. VITAL SOHO, Mr G Manhewa 
(5-1): S, Quit Co B lM—oa (8-4 tav); 3, 
Pro Bona ( 6 - 1 ). 9 ran 3. Z (M Dara) Tote: 
G5.50; Ctfe). Cl M. Cl JO. Dual F: C7.7tt Trio: 
C13.10. CSF: Dll. BA 

Sja 1, tell I Item R Johnson (9-11: 3, 
LMs So As* (S-4 lav); 3, CwM 

(11-2). 6 ran Ml. 10. (D Nwhotson) Tote: 
E7J0: C2 8 a Cl .40. Dual F: C/SO. CSF 
triads. NR: stondyfalnmoiner. 

1 , KOI RISK, Jamla Evans <IS- 1 ); 2 . 
Dm de Man (5-2 fav): S, Printer Qwore- 
Uon (4-1). 10 ran 12 . 3. IM pi pai Tote: 
£1450: ra.oo. ci eo. ci» ouai f. cm 20 . 
Trio: C39.B0. CSF: E3&80. Trlcaat £133.42. 
NR. River Dawn. 

4JWr 1. BUt DCCOLOOHK. R DuTWOOdy 
(11-51: S, Rntay Weed (14-l|, 3 , Imw 
downa (11-2). 4-1 tav Bluing. 9 ran 6 . 4. 
(Mrs L Richards) Tote: £5.40. Cl. JO. £2.40. 


£2.60. Dual F: CS3.10 Trio EE85C. CSF 
£55.16. Tncasl: 091.73 NR Cldi'ISwan. 
Native Field. Rule J applies to all act, on 
Clairseswan. deduction lOpinmoC 
JACKPOn Not won. £14. 565 08 camod for- 
ward to Nowbury. 

PLA4SBPOT. C31SO OUADPOT: 04 JC 


IB ran X. 16. (NTwistao-oavles) Tom: £230. 
£170. £220. £8 30 Dual F. £5 50 Tno 
£18830 CSF; £4 79 

ptACCPOTl £769 90. «l AOPOTl Cl 7750 


BANQOR 

200: 1, RACXEreALL C Uewvliyn (7-1 i. 
z. P MMu o w e (10-11 tevi: a, atg Ma 
(12-11. 14 isn 7. 15 (N Tvislan-OuiMl 
Tale: £750; £1.10, Cl 30 £2.iaDua<F i.4 7C. 
Trio: £11 10. CSF: £1X00 NR Ctaudv Bill. 
LSOr 1. PWITOT. D BenUey H3—2.. 2, 
Tsiano OoM (5-9 lav). 3, Cool As A Co- 
stater (11-1). 15 ran 7, 9. tM Mammunc) T- 
£6 30. £250. £150. Ds.4a DF. £10 10 Trio. 
£15350. CSF: £20.88. Trarest Cl6t 34. 

SJOOc t, OH AL MHO. 3 Wynne 
(29-1): 3, Wnr Wys 114-11: 3, Erirnlte 
no-11. 13-eiav Coral Wand 11 r a n6.i3.'D 
McCain) Tore: C5B20: £9.60. C6SC. £3 70 
Dual F; £388.40. Trio. E254 60. oan won. 
CSF C2J4.88. Trtcasc C2ASS 31. 
a^O: 1, NOW WE KNOW. T J Murahy 
(16-1). S, Lord of llwWsst (8-1;. 3, Ws- 
lar Utef (9-4 tev) 12 ran 20. X iU Shep- 
pard) Toia £23 10; £450. £2 *5 £1 9h Dual 
F:C6250.TrlO-C58.50.CSF £lie« Tricast 
£363 25. 

4.001 1, JIHHirS PROSPECT, R 
McGrath (16-1 1: 3, Iteiii'i Mm 1 10-H; 
3, Urns Strsol Etess 125-11. 4, Orels 
Press (16-1). 6-4 tav O — an t Taffy i& ran 
IX. 5. Bhd. (J O-NolU) Tore £24.70 C3 CO. 
Cl. 80. £3.20. £100. Dual F. Cl 06-40. Tnc: Nol 
sun CSF. £16131- Tricwl W.67Q )4. NR: 
Severn Rost 

4JO: 1, LORD RSUC, Mr H Ferd <5-2 lav): 
2, P V teute ls teateo (9-1). a, Atsksmslt 

(3-1). 14 ran 13. IB (3 Brooi.viawi Tore. 
£3 nr tl .40. C 2 .ro. CI^O. Dual F £21.73 

CSF. £21.72. Nrt: James Th* F, rat 

BPOa A, OOIIA BORA, L Suttforn I lie (AvC 

fe ftes«y«iss|S-2): S, ansi RkA (SO- 1 , 


SOUTHWELL 

1.40* t, HU* FAITH, □ R McCabe (12-1 1: 
2. ClssM Oram (9-Z). 3. Shstakh 
(50-ii 5-4 lav Dim 10 ran no. 6. rev Uin- 
wnl Tote £16 50. G5 40. Cl 60. £56.10. Dual 
F: £34.20 Trio’ £574.60. Pill wen. £193 45 
carried forward to NowtJury 5J1. CSF 
EM 61 Tricaac C2.4S9.45 
felOta 1, MOOR OOROE, J Ounn (11-8 
rav).a.iteymni-i|.».*«teoo“«asssio 
(5-11. 13 ran Nk.SK (W Jarvis) Tore E2.00: 
£150. £2.10. £1.70. Dual F. £8.50. Too: C8.40. 
CSF. £16 05. 

fe40> f, GftraiSPAH, 3 willunson (8-13 
avl fe »stesn y (*-l>: a. tetel /3-» a ran 
6 8. iW Muir) Tore. £1 .70: Dual F ejja CSF: 
£3.19. 

3.10* V. OLHM PATH. D Holland llE-ILfe 
NsIMka (6-11. fe Afl On (13-8(3* i 15 ran 
5. 7. (J JMiklns) Tote: £18.00. £4 50. £2.80. 
£1.10. DUta F- £58.50 Trfo- £5730. CSF: 
06.19. Tncafe- C523.I1. NR; Supermodel 
3-40: «, RUDE AWAXEMIXO, C Lowlher 
« 14-1). fe Tro*an Hvn (9-2 |1-tavl: 3, Ktav 
nsk*s inter 1 13-2). B-5 n-4av Broadway 
Ucrody. 12 ran X. z. (C Fairnurad Told 
C 18.9a £5.10. £2.aa Cl .70 Dual F £161 -to. 
TfW £ 1 53 20. CSF: £79 7 1 . TrlcasC £437 12 
0.1 0> 1, U IIP HARRY, A McCanhr 
1 1 1-1 »: fe Gross Beevsr TO- 1 ). 3, Scattw 
bvy (4-1) 7-4 lav Pine Ridge Lari 11 ran 
VL IX (H HuDInehoadl TW Ea»: £2S0. 
£6.40. E2JXL Oufll F' C1CJ 70 TfkJ £210 93. 
part wan £237.73 earned forward to New- 
bury 22D CSF: £30860 
AM* 1.RAASSD. Klmbertoy Hart (9-1). fe 
BattefeD T7-1 (avt: feZaatei(8-l| f t> ran 3. 
3k. IF Watson) Tele: £21 40: C42D £1.10. 
£5 BO. Dual F: C2B.90 Trip. £65.60. GSF: 
£23.06. Trteast nSASO. 

PLACEPOTb £24560. QUADPOTr £48 30 


Bsslngstolo v Soroham Wood. Bishop s 
Stordord v Dulwich (Dagenham & Rod- 
brldge FC). Bromlev v Dag 6 Red: Cer- 
shslton v Walton & Hcranam. Enneid v 
ChesAam, Grsvesnnd 4 N v Sutton Utd: 
Harrow Borough v K/ngsuinlan. Htfbridgc 
* Hendon. Kdchln v Aylesbury. Purtlecrl v 
Odoto C. Si Albana v Ycuvjlng First D*v- 
Wva: AHngdon Tn v Buiencay Tn. Berk- 
hams led Tn « Moiosey. Bognx Rogia Tn v 
Aiuerehoi Tn. Chertiay Tn v Urbrldgc. 
Grays Ath v Wokingham Tn; Hampton v 
Whyielaaie. Leymn PBrtnant v Barton Rvrs: 
Romford v Croydon: Womblov v Matdon- 
head Uld: Worming v Loainorhead. 
Bnco nd Dhrtalon: Burking v Chcshunl. 
Bedford Tn • Bracknell Tn. Convey island 
v Bansiead AUi. Egham Tn v Edgwore Tn: 
HorMm v Leiqhlon Tn Hungcrford Tn « 
Marlow. Mel Pol ico v Wlvnnhoe Tn. Worm- 
wood v Tooting & Mllcham; Wouldstono v 
Brarrurca Tn. Windsor & Eton v Chaironl SI 
Pefof-. WIBiam Tn v T.lbury. TMrd Dtv 
l ai os i Avoley V Wingilo & Finchliry. Cum- 
berley Tn v Ware: Cc'ilnltnan Casuals v 
Ford uw. Croydon Ath v Hem.-I Hemp- 
slosd. EdS( Thurrock Uld v Hanford Tn. 
Epsom fi Ewoll v Dorking. Harlow Tn » 
Flee* well Httr. Hornchurch v Clapton. 
Lewes » Trmg Tn. Soumall v KJngsOury 
Tn. 

DR MARTENS LEAOUEi "liminl Dte 

Mo m Cortiv Tn v Stourbridge. Gientham 
Tn v Sutton Coldfield Tiu Hinckley Uld v 
Stafford Hngrc; Uk colon Tn v Evesham tttd; 
kAfor Groen » ShL-pr.hi^ Dynamo; Paqcl 
Rngm v Brack ioy Tn. RC Warwick v Bla- 
AenoM: Rounds Tn v Sullhuil Bor: VS 
Rugby » WHBeeti Tn. SouOwre OMakm 
BQIdock Tn v Fisnor £ 1 h Lomlon. CJ nC or- 
iel d Tn v Havnnt Tn. Dartford v Basnloy. 
Fteel Tn v Walerloovilla, Marnaie v Wes- 
loft-S-Mtee. Newport AFC * Witney Tn. 
Tonbridge Angola v Clovodon Tn; Trow- 
bridge Tn v Cirencesr.ir Tn Wi.ymourh * 
Fa-onam Tn: Vain Tr v Newport (loWI 
Tisiii mnri Chmmrfcuc C > Ernti & 
Bervsoere 

AHHOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LCkQUB terat Pl i tt rl r s L Bllllngrum Tn v 
Shlloon Cons 00 v Tow Law Tru Crook Tn u 
jamrw R 00 H 119 Durham C v Murun: Guto- 
oorough Tn v BUlingriam Syn. Narlnnlicr- 
fon « Esninglan CWU. Penrith v B-foling- 
lon Tarrters' Seaham RS v Merprim Tn. 
Stoeftlon v RTM Nawwalo 
aORTim COURTtES EAST LRAOUSl 
, iVMiiisr Ote fsl am Anretiorpe Weil » snei- 
nofd: Dwrflby Uld V Pfokclrtq Tn; Hallam v 
Glasjhoughjon Wad: Hucknaii Tn v Curson 

Acmon: Llversodgu v Hjdield Uom, Or.ncR 
Tn , Eccleshin Did. Ponretrjel Cob v Brujg 
Tn. Sollry Tn v Arnold Tn; ThncHor v Oe- 
WltAlB 


N-W COUNTIES LBAOUEi FTret Oh- 
toon Atherton Collieries v SI Helens Tn. 
Blackpool Rvrs v NuwcxsUe Tn. Chnddvr- 
ton v Salford C: CMhonm v Athorton LH; 
Djrwun v Bursoough. Haullngaen v Maine 
Road. Kids grove Alh v Warrington Tn. 
Moss ley v flossondale Uld. Nantwlch Tn v 
Halkar OB. Present Cables v Q fossae NE. 
Vaukhall GM v Ramsbonom Utd. 
SCREWFIX DMBCT LEAOUte Pnsntar 
Plvlulusi Beck wet I Utd v Colne Tn. Btdo- 
kMQ v Brldpon: Bristol MF v El mom, Chard 
Tn v Odd Down. Mangotsfidd Uld v Chip- 
penham Tn: Moiksham Tn v Keyrmham Tn; 
Paul tan Rvrs v Brtsllngion. Torrinfllon v 
Bridoewular Tn: Westbury Uld v Barnsta- 
ple Tn. T iMM Orroen MoHoham Tn v Thwr- 
lon Tn. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINA-nONl 
Pfcac WvUfani Oxford Uld v Swindon 
( 11 . 0 ). 

S-C COUNTIES UtAOUE (11.0)' P*r«t 
DMfeteta Chariton Ath v Millvrall: Crystal 

Palace V Todennam; Gillingham v Fulham: 

Loyom Orlenl v Cambridge Uld; Portr.- 
moutn v Norwich C: QPH v Ipswrch. South- 
und Uld v West Ham. Watford v Arsenal. 
S e co nd Ptvtelo m Barnet v Cole hosier 
Utd. Brantford v Luton Tn: Brighton v 
Southampton: Oxford Uld v Bournemouth. 
Swindon v Bristol Rvrs. Wlmblodon v 
Wycombe. P osteane d. Bristol C v Read- 
ing (due to Royal vh«|. 

KMHIANO I KAOUte Buck in TMUIa v 
Brora Rngra- Cove Rngrs V Fain Mach; 
Fraserburgh V ClBChrucuOdln Keith V 
Elgin C; Losslomouth v Fort William. Naira 
County v iAhtITy; Pm Or head v Rothes: WXA 
Ac v Devoronvalo. 

lEAiaun OP WALESa Porthmadog v Flint 
Tn (2 301: Wolshpool v Rhyl (2301. 

■ESN CtIPr Pwvdi r» un d i Aberystwyth 
v Bangor C (20). CaiMnarfon Tn v Carmar- 
then Tn (201: ConnaH's Dujy v Uortwem 
(2 30. Rhyl FC). Cwmbran v Hoover Sports 
(2.30): EMJW vata « Newtown 120 . Latham 
Ph, Newtown I: Inter Cnble-Tol V Caonwi 


(5 S0|. Knighton v Barry Tn 15 30): Ton 
Pentni V 7NS (20| 


IRISH LEAO« P rw ufo . Dhteas CIH- 

tomrillo v BMtymena. Cdforalna v Ginrv 
taran. Crusaders v Pormdown, Gionavon v 
Omagh Tn: Ltnfleld v Aids. First BbUDs 
Banger v Contafo Qsiillory » Netary: 
Lome v Ballyctara. Limavady Lffd v Dun- 
riannon Swttta 

FAI NATIONAL LEAOUEl P re mie * Bte- 
tekHK Finn Harps v DrogivMa ud (7 jor 

SltQd Rvra v Bohominns (7J)| Tomor- 
row! Cork c V Dundalk |2 0i: UCD v 
Shamrock Rvrs (J.tsi. 


TuiHurrour 

PA WOMEN’S PREMIER LEAGUE 
Ntal nn a l Pl iMl H Bradford v BarUumv- 
nd (12301: Croydon v Evorton (2 O) 




Athletics 


Greene for go 

on records 
and rulers 


Duncan Mackay 


M aurice greeke. 

the world 100 metres 
champion, will be 
hoping to shake off jet lag to 
ensure the final event orga- 
nised by the insolvent British 
Athletic Federation goes off 
with a flourish when he com- 
petes in the Bupa Indoor 
Gr and Prix in Birmingham 
tomorrow. 

The American, who has 
tied and broken the world in- 
door record for 60m this sea- 
son, is due to arrive in Eng- 
land this afternoon after 
competing in New York's 
Ifl flrose Games last night. 
But Greene is so confident 
after r unning 6.39 seconds in 
Madrid last month to take 
0.02 off Andre Cason's six- 
year-old world record, he be- 
lieves he is capable of almost 
anything. 

There is a precedent for 
breaking a world record after 
a transatlantic journey, pa 
1994 Leroy Burrell ran 9-85 in 
a 100m in Lausanne less than 
eight hours after stepping off 
a flight from Houston. 

*Tm trying to break the 
world record every chance I 
get," Greene said. ‘T am in a 
zone where I feel unstoppable, 
where nothing can beat me. I 
have no fear of anybody. Who- 


ever lines up against me is in 
trouble. I should always win." 

Ian Stewart, the promotions 
officer of the BAF who is due 
to be made redundant, has 
pulled out all the stops to 
stage potentially the best in- 
door event of the season.. 

There are also high hopes 
of a world record in the 2000m 
where Ethiopia’s Hade Gebr- 
selassie will chasEamonn. 
Coghlan’s 11 -year-old mark of 
4min 54-07sec- Sergei Bubka, 
the Ukrainian pole vaulter 
who has set 35 world records, 
is also competing. 

APL the company under- 
writing the costs of the meet- 
ing, wfll be hoping all three 
do not succeed in clai m ing 

the $20,000 (about 

£l2,500)wor Id- record bonus 
on offer because it has in- 
sured for only two being 
broken. 

The best chance of success 
surely lies at the feet of Gebr- 
selassie. the tiny Ethiopian 
who at the age of 24 has set 11 
world records. En route to his 
3000m world record In Karls- 
ruhe last month, Gebrselassie 
clocked a split at two-thirds 
distance of 4:57.51 — the 
fourth fastest ever for 2000m. 

Britain’s Du’aine Ladejo. 
the reigning European out- 
door 400m champion, with- 
drew yesterday because of a 
hamstring problem. 


Sport in brief I * ce Hockey 


Snooker 


Peter McCullagh. lowest- 
ranked professional on the cir- 
cuit this seas on, knocked out 
the former world champion 
Joe Johnson in Aberdeen yes- 
terday to reach the last 64 of 
die Regal Scottish Open. 

This was only his second 
win of the season outside 
qualifying tournaments. 
“Until this season Td not been 
used to playing at the final 
venues." said the 28-year-old 
from Essex. ‘Tm also playing 
now for money each match 
and that’s also something of a 
new experience.” 


Cobras on 
the carpet 


WcBatcheUer 


Basketball 

England have little practice 
time and one warm-up game 
_ against Austria in Vienna 
on Monday week — before 
they attempt to turn their 
European Championship 
campaign around against Be- 
larus in: Minsk and Israel at 
the Nynex Arena. “The cir- 
cumstances to prepare for 
such important games have 
not been Ideal’’ says their 
coach Laszlo Nemeth. 

BIGLAHOe B nOtata . Arelnrte IShet- 
BeM). Baker (Manchester), n ierai y (Trier). 
Bucknall ((rotate). Sc ■nMahnnr (Now- 
castle). Otadtoer (Wovotgren). Ho o k wa n 
lOusragnon). Ite gg foa (Antwerp), ttenfcloy 
(Beaanpm). Hastara (Blrmlnghami. Austin 
(London Towns). ShyU (Darby). 


N EWCASTLE Cobras’ as- 
sistant coach and defence- 
man Chris Norton was 
banned for two games yester- 
day. He is the sixth of their 
players charged with physi- 
cally or verbally abusing a 
match official this season. 

Videtape of Sunday’s game 
a gains t Basingstoke showed 
Norton knocking the lines- 
man Graham Horner to the 
ice and causing a whiplash in- 
jury to his neck. The disci- 
plinary committee described 
Norton’s actions as “avoid- 
able, unnecessary and reck- 
less”. He misses tonight's 
home game with Cardiff and 
tomorrow’s at Ayr. 

The Cobras have already 
had a written warning about 
their disciplinary record and 
stronger Superleague action 
is now expected. 

Basingstoke expect to have 
Andre Racicot in goal against 
Manchester tonight. He was 
part of Montreal Canadiens’ 
Stanley Cujr winning side in 
1992-93. 


TENNENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
Fourth round 

Ayr V Kllnurnocli . 

Dundee Utd v Inverness CT 

Hearts v Albion 

Motfierwall v Rangers 

FUilh v Falkirk 

Ross County v Dundee 

St Johnstone v Stirling 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Gr Morton v Hamilton 

Second Division 

Clyde v Livingston 

Clydebank v Stranraer 

Stenhousemulr v Brechin 

East File v Queen ol South |2.0) 

TMrd Division 

Berwick v Cowdenbeath 

East Stirling v Dumbarton 

Queen's Park v Montrose 


GM VAUXHALL CONFERENCE 

Dover v Halifax 

Hayes v Yeovil __________ 

Hereford v Morecambe 

Kidderminster v Southport 

Leek Tn v Hednestord 

NonhwJcJi v Slough 

Tellord v Welling 

Woking V Kettering 

Not on mure : Cheltenham v Stevenage: 

Gaiesnead v RushOen 8. D monrte (5 0). 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Ashlord Tn v Halesowen _____ 
Burton Alt’ v Crswley 7n 

Cambridge C v Bromsgrove 

Merthyr v Atherslone 

Nuneaton v Worcester C 

8°1 rixRinn. ijnwiey Rvrs <i Glouces- 
ter C: Kings Lynn v Hastings: RoOiwed Tn 
I v Dorchester: Sittlnijboume v Bath; 51 
L sonants v Fo/esl Green 


Rugby Union 

ALLIED DUNBAR: P recnfors Mp One; 

Bath V Wasps: Bristol v Saracens 
Gloucester v Northampton 12.01: Leicester 
v Ldn Irish Tomorrow: NowcasPe v Ha«. 
lepulns: Richmond v S.Uc. PremlonNp 
Twv BlncMieaih v Rotherham. Ldn Scot- 
tish v Coventry: Orroil v Evetor. Waxefloid 
v Bedford (2-JO/. Waterloo v Moseley 
(2. 15): Woa Hartlepool v Fylde (2 Ol 
3BWSOM NATIONAL LEAGUE: One: Liv- 
erpool SI Heiorts V CHfoy <2.30). Lytfnov v 
Newbury; Money y Letov Nottingham v 
Lrm Walsh, Reading v Harrogate i?a» 
Rugby V Whortedale. WorcaolO’ v Rossln 
Parti (230) Two North: A spat nj v Nun- 
eaton 12.30)-. Birmingham /Solihull v Sfour- 
brtugo (2.15). Kendal v Soogiey Par* 
(5 JOt: Manchester v FVosron <3 (5 iss 
Sandal v LIcMIold (2.1S). Shcfllold v Hint*, 
toy (230): Walsall v Winnlngion Parti 
1230) Saftj BarMng v Henley 12 15). 
CemberKry v Redruth (2J0j: Ciilton v 
Bridgwater (2J0). Havant v N Walsham 
1230). MM Police v Esher. Plymouth v 
Cheltenham [2301; Tabard v WusiorKS- 
Moro (2.t5i 

WELSH NATIONAL LOAQUC (2 30 uti- 
les* Stored) P re vnl w j Bridgend v Nea(h 
Ebbw Vala v Cardiff: Pontypridd • New- 
port: Swansea v Lfonolli |AOi. Rnt Aber- 
avan v Bonymaorr Abortlllery v Crus-, 
Koys: Dunvnnt v S Wales Police: Macoieg 
v Llandovery; Newbridge » Romney: Pom- 
ypool v Blodcwood, Treorchy » Caerphilly 
UWlC i Cardiff I nan v Merthyr. 

TBNNBN1& PRBnDnSMR FWi Curno 
v Henota FP. Edinhlrgn Acods v Wool ol 
Scotland: Jad-Forest v Hawick. Stirling 
County v Boroughmiar. watsomana v Mel- 
rose. a o con fc Blggar v Dundao HSFp. 
Gala V Musselburgh; Glasgow Hawks v 
Peablet: Koteo v Kirkcaldy: Prasion Lodge 
v IQImamaiA. TkM: Ayr v Abo/doen 
«3SFP, denrolhes « Soitartc Gordonfons v 
Crangomouth: Siowartry v Glasgow 
Southern; Slewerla Ucl FP » 
HUlhesd/Jordanhili . 

MB LBAOUE (2.301: First Ballymena v 
ConsOtutfon; Bladirock College v Dungs rv 
non: Dolphin v C Ionia rt: Ganxjwen v 
Shannon: Old Belvedere v Old Crmcont 

Young Munster v Torenure. TlnnwnL 
Greysfones v B active Rngra. Iroiomana v 
tXSP: Malone v Sundays Wall: Monkstown 
v Buccaneers: Old Wesley v UCC: Skerries 
v Galwegians-, Wanderers v Derry. 


Rugby League 


SRX C UT CHALUEMOe CUPi Fourth 
raoiMk Leeds v C astir lord. Ovenoen v 
SaHord (Thrum Hall). T omorrow: Barrow 
v Widnes. BaUey v London 1115). Ellen- 
twrough V Hunjiel iWorklngloni. Fealher- 
slono v SI Helens |1 45). Halffax v Hud- 
derstield (Thrum Hall): Keighley v Wigan. 
Lancashire Lyn« v Dewsbury: Leigh v 
Sheffield. Roc hgaio » Braolord. Swlnlon v 
York; Wakenela v Warrington (4 0). wbiie- 
haven v Hull |3.30| 

NATIONAL COM FEZ) BN CE |230 unless 
Staled) Premier Dhriulnn DuHey Hill v 
Bevoriev: Leigh Miners v Weotslon; Lort 
Lane v Maylleto (i.Q| Oldham St Annea v 
Ask am. Saddiewonh y Wigan si Pairicks: 
Hull V Howonn Hrat Pte te kmi 
BlatVbrool v Thornhill. EaaDnoor v MIT- 
forn: Ltugh Fas; v East Leeds: Milford « 
Cfolton: Redhili v Sklrfough. Shew Cross v 

Mojdgr aon. Wu ^ n s , Judes v 

HtflixL S noowd Dhrlatom Hull Dockers v 
oooworth: London Sidts v Dewsbury Moor. 
Normantan v Eccles: Slddal v York Room. 


Ice Hockey 

adiin 3 9U *° V Man- 
cn«.lor ;6-3 t4omrzHsrtty * Cardltl (6 301 . 
Noninghorn BraOr>cir |T.0J. Tomomnn 
Ayr v Newcasna 1830). Bracknell v Bas- 
|B ^‘- Manchester v Cardiff |6.0|. 
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^ ~ Ha,u West Indies collapse to the ever-reliable Angus Fraser and his oft-maligned partner 

^acldick comes on a storm 
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Bowtog Fraser S-W. Caddie* b-Z 7 
■HCIAWO: T1 A Attietion. A j Siewart. G 
P TTiorp*. N HufcMIn j P c, ® 

Burner. tfi C Rih.«ii. a R C*Jmi d w 

u ' op4r * cD 0 Hair and E Edwards. 

were dismissed for 159. 

Put in to bat — reluctantly 
but inevitably - by Mike 
Atherton, nothing that the 
England seamers produced 
moved around half as much 
as the chest of the female 
streaker who took to the field, 
and shortly after lunch West j 
Indies were 92 for one, with 1 
Lara going like the clappers. 

Instead, Fraser, from no- 
where. dismissed Sherwin 
Campbell (28). Carl Hoopertt) 
and Lara (42, including seven 
fours) in 18 deliveries, at a 
personal cost of four runs, 
reducing them to loo for four. 

West Indies’ position wors- 
ened after tea when Cad dick 


< X’v; 



W E ALL make mis- 
takes, and Pod 
would be less than 
300 per cent honest 
if he didn’t put his hand up 
and admit that he’d made a 
few himself. 

Like the spread-bet 1 took on 
the number of Alec Stewart’s 
lingers to be broken during 
last week’s Port of Spain dash. 
Guess who bought at three? 

It’s enough to make you stick a 
stump through a guy’s hotel- 
room door. Sorry about that, 

Stewiechuxn. 

But as cock-ups go, opening 
the attack in the last game 
with the wrong pair of fest 
bowlers takes the biscuit No 
disrespect intended to Messrs 
Botham and Allott, but they 
were all over the shop. What 
could the Sky TV management 

have been thinking of, with 
Bob Willis and Michael Hold- 
ing both champing at the bit. 
ready to let rip with the 
unique slow delivery which 
makes them such a deadly 
force as a commentary team? 

By the time they were 
handed the microphone it was 
almost too late. But like the 
true pro he is, Mtkey ignored 
the slight and settled into his 
characteristic measured 
rhy thm, applying the lessons 
he learned at the knee of Gor- 
don Greenldge: a day’s play 
goes on for seven hours, so 
stretch your sentences oat as 
long as possible, man. 

Keeping it tight-lipped at 
the other end was the man 
whose middle names are "In- 
different Bounce" (he had 
them changed from Dylan by 
deed poll). Bob Willis is now 
reaping the rewards of those 
hypnotism sessions he took in 
the Eighties. Magical observa- 
tions like “The hotel was be- 
reft of taxis this morning as 
the drivers headed down to the 
cruise ships hoping for a Care” I 
were of perfect whine and 
length. It’s this sort of thing 
which has made big Bob the 
true heir to Jim Laker. 

Meanwhile the radio boys 
were playing an absolute 
blinder but having no luck at 
alL At the start of the fourth 
day, Henry BlofeM turned to 
Cotin Croft and bet him a 
bunch ofbananas that Eng- 
land would win. Crofty had no 
answer to that, but Blowers 






The biggest catch . . . Brian Lara awaits the verdict but Jack Russell is sure he has him caught behind off Angus Fraser photograph: matthew ashton 


the hotel with Qu, it was 
Mark Butcher again who 


with a devastating spell of four came into the side at the last 
wickets for four runs in seven minute, his sole contribution 
balls removed David Williams, to the tour so far having been 


consequences. But with poor 
drying weather after its artifi- 
cial flooding on Monday after- 
noon, this pitch had damp- 


bowled without conviction — I complexion of the day with 


more concerned it seemed 
with not bowling badly than 
with bowling well. 


balls removed David W illiams , to the tour so far having been ness in it, which the En gland Campbell and Stuart Wll- 
Ambrose and Benjamin to his first-ball dismissal on the seamers mi gh t have been ex- liams were ahip to add 35 


leave them reeling at 140 for 
eight. Shivnarine Chander- 
paul was unbeaten on 25. 

The day for England had 
been inauspicious even be- 
fore a ball had been bowled 
with the withdrawal of Adam 
Hollioake, his sore back, 
twinged while bowling on the 
last day of the second Test, 
not healed. He underwent a 
fitness test on the outfield be- 
fore play, but his body lan- 
guage and that of the E n gland 
physiotherapist Wayne Mor- 
ton told its story. 

With his likely replacement 
Mark Ramprakash back at 


minefield at Sabina Bark. 


his persistence but not before 
Caddlck suffered some h umi - 
lation at the hands of Lara 
and Campbell, three bound- 
aries going to Lara and (me to 


Lara, driving freely where 
others dare not, swivelling to 
pull anything remotely short, 
and looking irresistible. Now, 
though, he tried one shot too 
many, attempting to pull Fra- 


pected to exploit, and Ather- largely untroubled runs for the opener as the first over ser from outside off stump 


Having lost five tosses in a f ton went against his instinct [ the first wicket, before Ather- 


I row last summer, Atherton Although decisions ton decided to switch Caddick 
won his third of this series following the toss have to be to the Northern End of the 
here. There is an old-fash- seen in the' context of the ground. It brought immediate 
ioned streak in him which match as a whole, Atherton, success when his first deliv- 
says that unless the condi- by lunch, with West Indies 72 ery, pitched well up, left Wfl- 
tions are extreme, you might for one. must have been won- liams in the air and Thorpe at 
think about putting the oppo- dering whether this might not first slip took a low catch, 
sition in, but then bat your- come back to haunt him. Just Enter Lara to the cheers of 


after lunch brought 19 runs. 

Cue Fraser Jh the next over, 
Campbell pushed forward and 
Thorpe, at first slip once 


without any real canviction- 
The resultant underedge 
was deemed to have carried to 
Russell only after the umpires 


mare, took his second low Darryl Hair and Eddie Ni- 


catch of the innings It was 
the start of a roll for Fraser. 


r-hfiTig bad consulted the third 
umpire. In the second Test, 


sition in, but then bat your- 
self anyway. 

Certainly in the Caribbean, 
where pitches tend to deterio- 


Hooper went from hero to Stuart Williams was given 


come back to haunt him. Just Enter Lara to the cheers of villain in the time it took him not out in similar circuzn- 
as in the final innings of the the crowd and the infuriating to drive unwisely outside off stances and that together 
last Test he was not helped babble of a ground DJ not stump and for Mark Butcher with the number of very low 
initially by bis opening lacking In self-confidence, to leap high to his right at catches taken by Thorpe, who 


rate dramatically towards the | bowlers Dean Headley and 1 Caddick’s first ball was a half- 


end of a game, it is a tenet j Caddick, who having received valley, driven through mid-off I one-handed catch. 


to leap high to his right at catches taken by Thorpe, who 
point and take a sensational probably takes his positional 


that bolds good: ask a side to public criticism; were under and with Campbell bedding 

bat first and you have to take double pressure here. It told, in, he was away. 

early wickets or suffer the as Headley, clearly tense, Fraser, though, changed the 


But the cherry on the cake 


cue from the keeper, makes 
cme wonder whether Russell 


was the wicket of Lara. For 90 does not stand too deep on 
minutes this had been the old slow pitches. 


suddenly lost his nerve and 
said he’d bet anybody a bunch 
of bananas, no matter who 
they were. 

It’s a shame when someone 
as talented as Blowers, the 
people’s commentator, foils 
foul of the laws of political cor- 
rectitude. He took some quite 
unjustifiable stick for admit- 
ting that be sometimes 
couldn’t tell some of the West 
Indian lads apart. But when 
you’ve got guys like Curtly 
Ambrose and David Williams 
in the same side you’re always 
going to be struggling ID-wise 
in the Gerry Gomez Media 
Centre. 

As for the second Test itself, 
okay, as John Major said, so 
we lost Incidentally, that 
bloke was getting to be a bit of 
a pain and we were relieved 
when he went home. You can 
only play so many games of 
Owzthat with someone in a 
hotel lobby before they begin 
to get seriously boring. 

Added to which Andy Cad- 
dick reckons the ex-PM put a 
voodoo curse on his bowling. I 
have to say I think thafB com- 
pletely far-fetched. What 
stuffed Caddy was the deafen- 
ing din from the Panorama 
steel hand championships. 

With ears as sensitive as his 
it’s no surprise he didn’t get a 
wink of sleep for five nights. If 
it wasn’t that it was El Nino 
changing direction to blow 
fumes through your window 
from the oil refinery. So the 
last Test was pretty well a non- 
event as for as crowd appeal 
was concerned, confirming 
that the game has got to 
smarten up its act 


T HIS is where we can 
learn a thing or two 
from curling. How 
much more exciting it 
would he for the punters to see 
a couple of fielders sweeping 
the outfield ahead of the ball 
when Dean Headley sends 
down one of his leg-side wides. 
It may not get wickets but at 
least you’d know where the 
cherry had gone. 

Deano’s bowling problem at 
the moment is a typically 
Engtisbone: the team just • 
isn’t wearing enough jewel- ' 
lery , whereas with Ambrose 
and Walsh the Win dies have 
two bowlers wbo have both 
broken Fred Trueman’s re- 
cord of 300 ounces of gold 
worn at a Test match. 

Of course you're going to 
overstep and got no-balled if 
you arrive at the crease with- 
out proper ballast round your 
neck. The last Test was de- 
cided by sheer weight of neck- 
laces, and the current one will 
be too. You mark my words. 


The Hand That Tricked Brian Lara I Carnival spirit sorely tested 


Matthew Engel in Trinidad on the practical 
difficulty in dismissing West Indies' captain 

T HE humorous old Somer- j that, he got Lara out yester- 
set pro, Bill Andrews, day before be reached 202. 


I , set pro, Bill Andrews, 
wrote an autobiography 
called The Hand That Bowled 
Bradman, which derived its 
title from his greatest cricket- 
ing moment — the joke being 
that Bradman had 202 at the 
time. 

Andrew Caddick is The 
Man Who Knows How To Get 
Brian Lara Out. Or so he said, 
in one of his rare public utter- 
ances that are probably now 
about to get even rarer, i 
expect he does know. I have a 
vague idea how to dismiss 
Lara myself: persuade torn to 
mi ss if it’s straight, or nick if 
U isn’t It’s the practicality 
that is so damn difficult 

Angus Fraser doesn t really 
know bow to get Larao'rt, 
except to the way he knows 
how to get anyone out futo 
the right spot to land the tell 
and keep bowling it in the 
same place. Luckily, by doing 


that he got Lara out yester- 
day before be reached 202. 
Lord knows a double century 
looked a possibility. 

But it turned out Caddick 
did know how to get out the 
middle order. And a team 
wbo looked totally dow n a t 
heel after lunch looked win- 
ners again — maybe. 

England yesterday 
returned to the scene of the 
disaster to the city they may 
now think of as Sport of Pain 
in much the same mood that 
they left it They put West 
Indies in, which fitted the 
rr.pgpnsmai judgment on the 
pitch. We have no experience 
of back-to-back Tests on side- 
by-side pitches; everyone as- 
sumed in advance the sur- 
faces would be like identical 
twins. The early evidence 
suggests they are more like 
neighbours with n o thing in 
common: this is the snooty, 
up-with-the-Joneses member 



of society with little to say to 
the rude and bad-tempered lot 
next door, which occupied 
our attention last week. 

In the early stages this was 
Friday the 13th. part 254: one 
of those sessions when you 
wonder why England bother 
playing other countries at 
cricket because the gap be- 
tween the teams seems un- 
bridgeable. Then Caddick, 
perverse to the last, made 
»he m lions wgRto, 

Fifty years ago yesterday, 
to the day, on February 13 
1948. a young opening bats- 
man called Andy Ganteaume 
scored a century far West 
Indies on this very ground 
against Gabby Allen's Eng- 
land team. It was his first 
Test and also his last He was 
only playing because Jeff 
StoHmeyer was injured. And 
Ganteaume’s opening part- 
ner, George Carew — who 
batted in a chocolate-coloured 
felt bat — also made a hun- 
dred, rather more quickly. 

So Ganteaume was dropped 
when Stbfimeyer came back. 
And that was that. The fact 
that Ganteaume was black in 
days when the West Indian 
cricket establishment was 


| stfil all-white ls said to have 
been a factor. He was an the 
1 ground yesterday, a pleasant 
! gentleman of 77, but still bit- 
ter about his treatment “It 
was all part of the selection 
politics of the time.” he says. 

Actually, some things have 
changed since then. Choco- 
late felt hats are out of style 
for batsmen, more's the pity. 
And just before tea yesterday 
a young person with white 
skin and no clothes at all, who 
was decidedly female if not 
exactly lady-like, ran on the . 
field with a flag, ran round ! 
the stumps and then back into 
the crowd. The police didn’t 
arrive for about 20 minutes. 
This seems to have been the 
result of surprise rather than 
tolerance: they have 

apparently never bad a 
streaker at a cricket match in 
the Caribbean before, and a 
society with a strong Chris- 
tian ethic generally takes a 
stem view of such matters. 

There’s a rumour that MCC 
is thinking of letting women 
into the dub next week. Gad, 
man: this sort of thing will be 
happening in the Long Room 
before you know Jt Just you 
wait and see. 


B C Pires hears Queen’s Park Oval fall 
silent as Lara sees the red light and walks 


1 A all'll Carnival only a 
1# W week away. Blade 
If V Friday took on a col- 
ourful meaning for the 
local crowd on the first day 
of the third (ie second) Test 
at the Queen’s Park Oval. 
West Indian supporters . 
were buoyant In the first , 
session. After lunch, how- 
ever, Black Friday reverted 1 
to its normal meaning. 

In the second (ie first) 
Test Trinidadians had la- 
boured to appear uncon- 
cerned but deep inside 
many were worried. After 
Monday’s win, though, 
there was nothing superfi- 
cial about the good mood in 
the stands. The party went 
right to the core; for one 
morning, anyway. 

No one really minded too 
much when Sherwin Camp- 
bell was out for 28 yester- 
day because when the first 
West Indian wicket falls 
the consolation prize is 
Brian Lara. 

The question of which 


opening batsman went first 
probably mattered only to 
Campbell and Stuart 
Williams. 

Again, no one cared all 
that much when Stuart Wil- 
liams was out for 24 with 
the score on 93, either, be- 
cause it brought Carl 
Hooper, Monday's hero, to 
the wicket. 

There isn’t much differ- 
ence between 93 for two 
and 124 for five, which is 
where the woebegone West 
Indies had been in the 
second Test last Sunday, 
bat Trinidadian crowds are 
not sharpest at arithmetic 
or memory at Carnival 
time. With soca music 1 
blasting in the Trini Posse 
stand, the rum-and-coco- 
nut-mHk flowing and Brian 
and Carl together at the 
wicket no one cared what 
the score was. 

Confidence Was so high 
that it could accommodate 
without a hiccup Hooper's 
return to the pavilion after 


only 12 balls and one run. 
Not even 95 for three could 
slow down the soca. The 
West Indian supporters 
even cheered for a moment 
when the red light shone to 
indicate that the third um- 
pire had given Captain 
Lara out. They grew quiet 
only when they 9aw their 
Brian walking back to the 
pavilion. Oh. Red meant go. 

It would have taken a 
strong West Indian heart to 
be invigorated by the sight 
of Jimmy Adams wuning to 
the wicket with the score at 
100 for four. Adams is loved 
in Trinidad bnt a total of 
three runs in his last Test 
was not encouraging. 

Still, the mood in the 
Trini Posse stand remained 
happy enough for a woman 
to set a record of her own as 
cricket’s first streaker in 
the Caribbean. A sports- 
writer near me carefully 
recorded the event as fol- 
lows: “Amazing scenes 
were witnessed yesterday 
when a blonde, blue-eyed 
woman streaker ...” 

His powers of observa- 
tion amazed me. He bad no- 
ticed the colour of her eyes. 


Sri Lanka A v England A: third Test, first day 

Ormond strikes a rich mixture to show there is no choke without fire 


Darid Hopps in Horatnwa 

F OR a fest bowler down on 
bis luck De Soysa Park 
can be a discouraging experi- 
ence. As if Colombo's heat 
and h umidity are not taxing 
enough, a Waring stream erf 
traffic on the main route 
south belches fames across a 
ground that resembles a non- 
league football stadium In the 
Twenties. 

the last time an E ngla n d 

side endured such oppressive 
rnnrittimw was in Calcutta 
five years ago when Ted Dex- 
ter am umn pwf pn imm ediate 
study into pollution levels at 
all Indian Test grounds. His 
smogometer never caught on, 
so Jimmy Ormond, Leicester- 
shire's bulky pace bowler. 


relied instead on the team 
coughnmeter. Readings were 
high. The pollution stuck in 
the back of your throat,” he 
said. “There was an awfiil lot 
of coughing going on.” 

Before yesterday, the open- 
ing day of the final unofficial 
Test Ormond's tour had been 
unrewarding — another 
English fest bowler strug- 
gling for fkiel in demanding 
Asian conditions. But the 
slight dampness in the pitch 
provided an outlet By the 
dose he had four for 38 in 18 
overs and Sri Lanka A were 
I struggling at 235 for eight. It 
was a good toss to lose. 

"It was very important to 
prove to myself that I could 
succeed out here.” he said. ‘T 
knew from the minute I left 
my bowling mark font it was 


| going to be a good day.” 
Hasban TiUekeratne. Sri 
Lanka’s third ca ptain in as 
many matches, has a perma- 
1 nent memory of the day Or- 
mond’s carburettor cleared — 
. the gap where cme of his front 
teeth used to be. He was 
struck in the fece during his 
first over at the crease, con- 
tinued after treatment and, 
three Ormond overs later, 
fended a viciously rising de- 
livery to Chris Read. He de- 
parted to hospital 
Sanjeeva Ranatunga had al- 
ready been bowled, moving 
too far across his stumps, and 
Ormond summoned up 
enough, energy to take two 
more wickets with the second 

new ball in his third and final 
spell of the day. Pradeep 
Hewage, Sri Lanka's Under-19 


captain, had gamely resisted 
nearly three hours for 44, be- 
fore chipping back a return 
catch which Ormond palmed 
upwards and then collapsed 
upon. “Falling over was 
easy,” he said. “Getting up 
again was the hard pari.” 

Sri Lanka have fielded 27 
players in three matches, 
which solves the problem of 
getting time off work. Chan- 

dika Hafaurusingbe, like Tflle- 
keratne, was another Test bats- 
man seeking form, and he bad 
better fortune, batting enter- 
prisingly before lunch and 
reaching 90 before Dean 
Cosker drew him down the 
pitch after tea and bowled him. 

Jonathan Powell’s En glan d 
A debut was a distressing 
one. It was delayed in Matara 
because of a poisoned finger 


and yesterday, in five restive 
overs costing 28, be was disr 
rupted by a back disorder 
which eventually forced him 
to leave the field. 

S/B LAMKA A 

D P Samsmvam n Gfl» SS 

UCHB&uirusi/l0liOt> CMkW — BO 

SRananmgab Ormond IS 

H PTillateraBwc Bead b Ormond 11 

m C Meodte Bjw 6 rtjaiooJia a 

PHowagec&O Ormond <* 
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M -fcm t*= W. 91. 107. 110, 165. 22S. 
225,232. 

TobafcUBanrfara. 

BowSoas Hollioalta 20-6-fip-g; Ormond 
18-5-38-4; EalKam 10-4-35-0; GUsa 
20-4-35-1; Powell 6-0-28-0, Coefcer 
TT-5-4T-1. 

DKSJUID Af -N V Kntaht, D L Uaddy, O 
A Shaft. M A Ealham, 0 J G Sales. B C Hol- 
lloaka. A F dies. 1C 11 W Read. J Ormond. 
J C Pcrmtt, D A CosSw. 

Umpfew M Manats and S AmartBlnghe. 


Pakistan play 
on as security 
is stepped up 


PariWtenrtaJohannering 


SECURITY has been inten- 
«SRsifled for South Africa’s 
Test series a gains t Pakistan, 
which will now start here 
today, a day late, following 
the mugging of two members 
of the touring party. 

Ali Bacher. managing di- 
rector of the United Cricket 
Board of South Africa, said 
yesterday: “Our immediate 
concern is to beef up the secu- 
rity to the extent that the 
Pakistan team can feel com- 
fortable and secure and can 
concentrate on their cricket’’ 

The logistical nightmare of 
moving tiie first Test to next 
Thursday has been avoided 
because Pakistan agreed to 
Sadler's plea to postpone the 
game for only a day. He said: 
“The r amifi cations and reper- 
cussions of playing next 
Thursday were very serious.” 

Pakistan, although agree- 
able to today's start, are a 
side in tuzmoiL Of the two 
mugging victims, the off-spin- 
ner Saqlarn Mushtaq is fit to 
play but Mohammed Akram 
is not His bruised ribs are 

causing more pain than any 

of his other various injuries. 

The match should, in 
theoiy, be a fascinating con- 
test between two sides who, 
after Australia, are the best In 
the world. Pakistan are the 
most talented side in Test 
cricket and South Africa are 
the most grimly determined. 
A betting man would go for 
grim determination. 


For regular score 
updates call 

0930 161 322 

CAU3 COST SOP PER BHrfT ALL TBES. 
HfU BC IB. 15 MM IRC. IBB LSI 8UL 
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22 SPORTS NEWS 

Rugby Union 

At the end of a bad week for forwards 
Robert Kitson finds Northampton’s 
Garry Pagel enjoying his freedom after 
nine months in a South Africa sin-bin 

Rampaging 
Rhino sees 
no reason 
to go soft 


I F ANYONE can relate to 
how Kevin Yates is feel- 
ing this weekend It 
should be the man they 
call the White Rhino. 

Northampton's Garry Pagel 
knows exactly what it is like 
to be a loose-head prop tossed 
into the public cage reserved 
for alleged rugby "animals”: 
he also knows the sweet sen- 
sation of freedom which ac- 
companies a fresh start in 
new surroundings. 

Anyone expecting sympa- 
thy to flow in Yates's direc- 
tion is, however, ignoring an 
imm utable law of the flront- 
row species: never go soft on 
those who might be danger- 
ous somewhere down the 
track. 

It was June 12, 1993 when 
the Springbok, now 31, 
stepped across the line which 
divides the game's floodplain 
from the steamy jungle- Play- 
ing for Western Province 


No amount of 
shove ha’penny 
prowess will 
protect Vickery 
unless he has 
learned a lesson 


against France in Cape Town, 
Pag el’s studs infli cted terrible 
facial injuries on the then 
French captain Jeff Tordo, 
who required 50 stitches and 
plastic surgery and never 
played Test rugby again 
Pagel has always main- 
tained that the raking was not 
deliberate, but his 12-month 
ban, subsequently reduced to 
nine on appeal, ensured a 
host of damaging headlines 
whifch' bling stHL 
One South African maga- 
zine, brazenly selecting its 
personal choice of the “Hall of 
Shamers" in Springbok 
rugby, compared Tordo's lace 
to "a relief map of the Nile 
river delta” before denying 
Pagel entry to the list on the 
grounds that be had never 
been "consistently mali- 
cious”. So that's okay, then. 

It is scarcely surprising 
that the Yates ear-biting af- 


fair struck a chord, if not the 
obvious one. “It was a bad in- 
cident and I think he’s actu- 
ally quite lucky with the sus- 
pension he’s got,” says Pagel. 
“Obviously there must be 
enough evidence to say he’s 
guilty, bat next season he can 
play again.” Pagel suspects, 
though, that even a successful 
appeal will not totally ease 
Yates’s sense of shock. 

“In my case I was playing 
really well and enjoying my 
rugby. Western Province 
were doing well, too, and I 
thought I had chances nation- 
ally. Then everything just 
comes to a dead halt and 
there's no thing you can do.” 

Pagel was banned within 
days and had his appeal 
heard inside a fortnight He 
did clamber back into the 
Springboks’ World Cup squad 
but a meagre haul of five 
caps, three as a replacement 
including the 1995 final 
against New Zealand, tells its 
own story. 

“The immediate after-effect 
Is the worst" he says. “After 
two or three months you can 
assess thing s and get into 
training for when you are 
allowed to play. But it doesn’t 
leave you. Yates will resume 
playing and there will still be 
guys bringing it up.” 

Since Pagel arrived in Brit- 
ain in the autumn in search 
of a new challenge, it is oppos- 
ing tight-heads who have 
taken the strain. Gary Halpin, 
among others, rates him the 
best loose-head currently 
roaming England — “unre- 
lenting, the type of destruc- 
tive player all tight-heads 
hate to play against”. 

Which makes today's game 
between Northampton and 
Gloucester at Kingsholm all 
the more intriguing. Opposite 
Pagel will be the 20-stone Eng- 
land hopeful Phil Vickery and 
with the travails of Clive, 
Woodward’s pack in Paris 
still fresh in the memory, the 
West Country boy-mountain 
has the perfect chance to im- 
press. Or otherwise. 

Even the 21-year-old Vick- 
ery has admitted he was 
“done” by Pagel three weeks 
ago at Franklin’s Gardens in 
the Tetley’s Bitter Cup. No 
amount of shove ha'penny 
prowess in his local pub for 
the benefit of Sky this week 
will protect him unless he has 



Hard man's warning . . . Pagel believes the ear-biting stigma will stick to Kevin Yates as the Tordo Incident did to him 


learned some hasty lessons. 
The bad news Is. that Pagel 
was apparently operating on 
limited thrust last time. 

“I bad quite serious flu and 
hopefully m be a bit stronger 
and better this time," says Pa- 
ge], who feels Vickery “needs 
a couple more years. You will 
get one or two props who will 
perform at a younger age but 
it is definitely a position 
where you improve with age. 
In a few seasons he will learn 
things and obviously get 
stronger." 


- The Northampton coach 
Ian McGeechan singles out 
Pagel 's “phenomenal work- 
rate”, having seen him de- 
stroy Jason Leonard's Test 
chances when last year’s 
Lions met Western Province. 

Since his early days In 
Eastern Province, Pagel has 
shared the South African 
view erf the scrum as an at- 
tacking weapon — “you have 
to produce the goods there 
otherwise you’ll be found out 
— and is politely critical of 
England's front row in Paris. 


fj"I was quite surprised,” he 
says. ’1 wouldn't say they lost 
the match but they did really 
struggle over there. I haven’t 
played against Darren Gar- 
forth [Leicester] and at the 
moment I would say Will 
Green at Wasps is technically 
one of the better tight-heads 
I’ve played against over 
here." 

A closet Manchester United 
ten. Pagel is enjoying himself 
In the East Midlands and sees 
a fair amount of Joel 
Stransky up the Ml at Leices- 


ter. His two-year contract has 
an option for a third and he is 
happy to wind up his career 
in England, resigned to South 
Africa’s policy of not select- 
ing those in self-imposed 
exile. 

Trips to Kingsholm offer a 
sort of compensation — 
"there's a different atmo- 
sphere there, so I’ve been 
told" — and Vickery will need 
to stand firm for Gloucester's 
sake. Even the toughest Shed 
is no match for rampant 
rhinos. 
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Last-ditch bid 
by Cotton to 
sell Euro plan 


Robert Armstrong 


T HE chairmen of Eng- 
land’s leading clubs will 
meet Fran Cotton at 
Twickenham tomorrow week 
over his plan to revive 
regional sides to compete in 
Europe next season. 

Cotton, vice-chairman of the 
Rugby Football Union’s 
natiiwil playing committee, 
ha< outlined in his Chib Eng- 
land document a desire to 
replace the top dubs — includ- 
ing Bath, the European Cup 
holders — with sides com- 
posed of England-qualified 
players chosen by the RFU. 

Clubs such as Saracens, 
Newcastle, Richmond, Wasps 
arifi Bath are expected to 
reject Cotton’s proposals, 
which would impose artifi- 
cially constructed sides that 
are wanted neither by the 
players nor the supporters. 

The clubs believe Cotton Is 
attempting to hijack the Euro- 
pean Cup with a plan that 
may fail fool of European 
Union employment 

regulations. 

Significantly Cotton has 

nisn invited the chairmen of 
Leagues One and Two to the 
meeting, even though those 
dabs are unlikely to be able 


to supply players wi th th e 
quality to compete m Europe. 

The clubs from the lower 
leagues form a vital part of 
the numbers’ game Cotton 
hopes to play to force his 
ideas through the RFU coun- 
cil It remains to be seen 
whether his tactics will pro- 
voke a fresh crisis in the un- 
easy relationship between the 
RFU and the Premiership 

C *These clubs have already 
withdrawn from the two 
European competitions orga- 
nised by European Rugby 
Cup Limited, whose compe- 
tence has been heavily criti- 
cised this season. Bill Beau- 
mont, an old friend of Cotton, 
is an ERC director. 

Cotton said yesterday: “It is 
vital that I receive feedback 
from the clubs who will pro- 
vide the vast majority of the 
■pwoianri representative sides. 

in 'C'”' will fnnn art 


The consult ation will form an 
invaluable sounding board 
for my plans and reflect a 
similar process undertaken 
by Cliff Brittle [RFU manage- 
ment chairman] of asking the 
game for its input 
"Without it the proposals 
could potentially be under- 
mined. Tm looking forward to 
the meeting but also welcome 
any input in the interim." 


Saracens go west 
in points search 


I T IS all happening in the 
West today, or most of it 
that matters. Bath, Bris- 
tol and Gloucester are all at 
home with Saracens, at 
Bristol, looking to go top of 
the Premiership and im- 
prove their 'points differen- 
tial into the bargain. New- 
castle, at home to 
Harlequins tomorrow, ran 
op 50 points at the Memo- 
rial Ground in December 
and enjoy a 36-point advan- 
tage over Saracens. 

Typically Saracens’ cap- 
tain Tony Diprose is warn- 
ing against complacency. 
“We pat 30 points on Bris- 
tol three months ago. yet 
their forwards gave ns a 
real contest and our backs 
made all the difference.” he 
said. “We. most maintain 
our momentum and keep 
winning, so we’re in a 
strong position to strike 
when we play Newcastle." 

Northampton have 
beaten Gloucester twice 
this season in cups, ham- 
mering them last month 
30-11. They are without 
Tim Rodber. who ripped 
thigh tissue training with 
England in France, but 
Matt Dawson, who pulled 
himself off the bench in 
Paris with a bruised 


shoulder, is fit and takes on 
the captaincy. 

Gloucester, beaten 47-3 
at Bath on Wednesday, go 
into the match in some un- 
certainty. The fti 11-back 
Chris Catling, scrum-half 
Scott Benton and captain 
Pete GLanville at flanker, 
all of whom missed the mid- 
week massacre, face late 
fitness tests. Simon Dever- 
eux replaces Steve Ojomoh 
at No. 8 bat Dave Sims and 
Philippe Saint- Andre are 
still injured. 

Bath, whose visitors are 
the faltering champions 
Wasps, will be without the 
flanker Richard Webster, 
who has undergone knee 
surgery. A fair replacement 
is at hand: Eric Peters, who 
scored a six-minute hat- . 
trick of tries against 
Gloucester having come on 
about the hour. 

Jon Wilkinson, the 18- , 
year-old fly-half called into , 
the England squad for the 
match against Wales next , 
weekend, is on the Newcas- , 
tie bench tomorrow. Rob 
Andrew, at 35, keeps him ’• 
out. Quins, who have the 
injured Thierry Lacroix , 
replaced by Rob Liley. are 
ont to prevent a fourth i 
successive league defeat. , 


Golf 


Exasperated Els throws 
club inches from caddie 


David Davies 
In Johannesburg 


T HE IMAGE of amiable 
Ernie Els, “the Big 
Easy” as they call him 
In America, was seriously 
dented at the Houghton golf 
club yesterday in his first 
round of the South African 
PGA Championship. 

Equable Els is known as a 
man who accepts whatever 
the fates choose to throw at 
him, bnt yesterday It was 
Els who was doing the 
throwing. A clnb hurtled 
ont of his bands, wh ippe d 
30 yards across the fairway 
and almost took his 
caddie’s legs from under 
him. It was completely ont 
of character and a moment 
he regretted Immediately. 

“I lost it,” he confessed. 
“1 haven’t lost it like that 
for a very long time. I apol- 
ogised to my caddie and 
told him it wouldn't happen 


The first two rounds have 
been fragmented by bad 
weather, and with half the 
field still to play their 
second rounds, Els, with 
two 69s, is six under par 
and six strokes behind the 
clubhouse leader, Tony 
Johnstone of Zimbabwe. 

Johnstone, who putted 
brilliantly, had 10 birdies 
in a second round of 64 for 
a total of 132. Scott Dunlap 
of South Africa is three be- 
hind. but because of the 
convoluted way this event 
is being completed. Greg 
Norman and Nick Price did 
not hit a shot and remain at 
level par and one under 
respectively after 13 holes. 

Els had played only one 
hole on Thursday before 
lightning forced him off the 
course, so 35 holes were de- 
manded of him yesterday. 
EOs aberration came at the 
par-four 1 8th, where he 
was four under par on the 
tee. He hit a wild drive into 


the rough on the right and 
bis recovery shot hit the 
branch of a tree and 
dropped into thick rough. 

He was now faced with 
another difficult shot and 
when it missed the green 
the clnb was propelled side- 
ways with both hands — 
and considerable force — to 
the fairway in the general 
direction of his caddie. It 
missed him by inches and 
there was a shocked silence 
in the gallery. 

Older bands were critical 
of the direction In which 
the clnb was thrown. It was 
a maxim of Tommy 
“Thunder" Bolt, America’s 
most famous club-chocker, 
that they should always be 
propelled forwards, so that 
no energy need be wasted 
in retrieving them. 

Els, who looked slightly 
out of sync an day, said be 
felt tired. “This is my 
fourth week in a row.” he 
sighed, “and they have 
been all over the world.” 

That Is quite true, and it 
is a demanding schedule 


even for a fit 28-year old 
like Els. 

Johnstone has always 
relied heavily on his short 
game. He has even written 
a book ahont it, and in 1992 
it took him to victory in the 
Volvo PGA Championship 
and seventh place in the 
European rankings. Since 
then though he has strug- 
gled to remain in the top 50 
and he will not be com- 
forted by the proximity of 
Els over the weekend. 

The best Briton is still 
Paul Affleck of Wales, 
seven behind Johnstone 
during his second round, 
and two more Welshmen, 
Philip Price and Bradley 
Dredge, are doing welL 

Price is four under and 
Dredge, the former Walker 
Cap player who qualifed 
for the Tour from the Chal- 
lenge Tour bat missed the 
ent in the South African 
Open last week, made it 
comfortably this week. At 
three under par for 36 holes 
he should make the week- 
end by around four shots. 


Watson condemns decision 
to put cart before the Tour 


T OM WATSON described 
the court ruling allowing 
the handicapped golfer Casey 
Martin to use a golf cart in 
tournaments as contemptible 
yesterday. Watson, playing In 
the Hawaiian Open In Hono- 
lulu. said: "As much compas- 
sion as 1 have for Casey, 
that's how much contempt I 
have for the court’s decision. 

“The Tour looks cold- 
hearted in this but people 
have to realise that the future 
of the game is at stake. This 
opens a door that I don't think 
should have been opened.” 
And Watson had just posted a 
five-under-par, first-round 67. 

On Tuesday a US magis- 
trate ruled that under the 


Americans With Disabilities 
Act the PGA Tour bad to 
make an exception from its 
rules for the 25-year-old Mar- 
tin, who suffers from a circu- 
lation disorder that makes it 
extremely painful to w alk. 
The PGA Tour said It would 
appeal the decislon. 

Scotland’s Raymond Rus- 
sell added a 70 to his opening 
65 to trail the joint leaders 
Stuart Appleby and Matthew 
Goggin by one shot In the 
Australian Masters in Mel- 
bourne. England’s Lee 
Westwood hit back strongly 
with a 66 after his 75 for a 
halfway 141. a shot ahead of 
the Scot Andrew Coltart, who 
also shot a 66. 


Hockey 


England will 
travel light 
of Luggage 


Pat Rowley 


E ngland win have to go 
to the Sultan Azlan Shah 
tournament in Ipoh. Malay- 
sia. at the end of the month 
without David "Luggage” 
Luckes. one of their two 
world-class goalkeepers. He 
appeared to have made a full 
recovery from a knee opera- 
tion but suffered a new injury 
to the same knee during 
training at Bisham this week. 

Cannock's Jimmy Lewis 
will replace Luckes as Simon 
Mason’s goalkeeping partner 
in Ipoh but Lewis and Mason 
will be rivals tomorrow when 
Cannock visit Reading in the 
top National League match. 

Both clubs have injury wor- 
ries about their key forwards. 
Bob Crutchley. who put five 
past Luckes last week, is trou- 
bled by a hamstring and 
Reading’s Mark Peam has a 
twisted ankle. Both will hope 
to prove their fitness to the 
England management 
Cannock consider they will 
be better prepared than when 
they lost 4-2 to Reading In the 
first match back after the 
winter break, but they face a 
side who have beaten them 
three times in succession. 
Should Cannock lose again. 
Canterbury’s free-scoring 
side, at home to Hounslow, 
can catch them at the top of 
the table. 

The top women’s dubs face 
a double-header, which is par- 
ticulaiiy hard on their Eng- 
land players who have been 
training all week with the 
national side. 

The First Division leaders 
Leicester, who field Tour 
young internationals, could 
have done with a full dub ses- 
sion last week. They have not 
had one since December, 
which was painfully evident 
when they lost 3-0 to their 
promotion rivals Chelmsford 
last Saturday. Today they 
visit Sunderland Bedans in 
the league before hosting 
Slough, the runaway Premier 
leaders, in the cup. 


Tennis 


Locusts are first to plague Kiefer 


Richard Jago In Dubai 


N icolas riefer. heir 

hopeful to Boris Becker, 
said after his victory 
against the defending cham- 
pion Thomas Muster in the 
Dubai Open this week that he 
hoped to win a Grand Slam 
title this year or next It al- 
ways seemed to be tempting 
the fates. 

Torrential rain yesterday 
swept under both the covers 
and the synthetic surface, 
rendered the Centre Court 
unplayable and caused the 
German wannabe's banisb- 


Results 


Football 

CONCACAF BOLD CUV iLO* AngsKni 
g»ml Hunt Mctlto 1 . Jamaica 0 (acl) 

Golf 

SOUTH APRICAM PGA (Johann-Ktmrgl- 
Hrrt raid [SA untocs stated! AT P At- 
llsck IGB) 88 C Rocca (II). A Fot^brond 
tSwol: R Weasels. T Johnclono |Zim) 69 J 
MilMui Si no (India i: o Edmond (Frl: M Wilt- 
shire; T Gulls tUSt: E El?. 5 Slruver iQor): 
S Dunl.tp IU5). J Kingston. P PriCO (OB): A 
Cruse: B Or/ndgn A McLaan. 70 5 
KielcNen (Doni- M MouUnd IQB): T van 
dor Waft P Qlrtal (Swift); U Archnr (GB) 
G Own IGB). M Roald IH). A da Silva iB»>. 
W Riley (Ausi: S van Vuuton. O Hulcnoon 
ICB) 71 F Howloy Orel- A Wall (GBl: D 
Gammon: B UtWr. G LoiftKison, N Pile* 
121m). P Gnaspn; S Websto* (GB|. I Hutch- 
irw. J Sandolm iSwr). C VVnilHflw. A floei.- 
toll. H Paler Thul (Gon. D Lynn: W Bradir-y: 
R McCann lUS). M McNulty <2tm|. C Wil- 
liam? i GBl, G Pctoiwjn iUS). J HawtS- 
wortn IGBi T9 J Rumosy (Frl. 5 Paopas. 
G Norman |*u?1. C Dj.iscn L-W zhang 
[China). F Quinn |nr ilisi: C Worn IGB): I 
Glnct [Sol. R MunC (Get I. B Pappao. N 
Henning, l Polmoi, T Goqulo IGcr). W 
Duton: R Jacquehn (Ft); C van dor Velde 
(Neth); M Ldletwr iNotht: a McLardr. G 
Furoy iGBt r» J ran u« Velde (Ft), m 
G ortons (l»r. U Ftorlol. (Il>. S vvn dor 
Mcrvra; O lee (GBl. IN ConBoo. B Cotiln 
IUSi: R Kaplan. B Davto |G0|. M Gronbcrg 
(Swo): P Ealco igbj. k Storm, d Panoos. O 
van S laden. P Golding IGB) M Oiender 
|Sw). 74 O Chfllmw? jAirJ, R Burn-. 
(Ire), B Lincoln. J Lornon (GBl. G Kamos. A 
Pina lUS* A CoiLa lOerl; S Alkor (NZ|. A 
Clapp flsngt. 0 Fienardt O Thomr-on [GB|: 
M Groan, j Mashego: P SloMnd (Swo): p 
Hmigwd (Nor): N van Renaburg: M Mac- 
kenzie | GBl: B Vaughan. F Joeataon 
(Swoi: M Muiles* 7S J Hewtes R Drum- 
mond IGB). W SctiuflO. S Daniels: W Bo- 
tha: S Sermon IGBi: M Molina lArgl: L 
Pern ns - S Benomkjy (GBl J Spence IGBi 
B Vaughan (USI. J Hobflar. H Buhrmiwn. 
W Abery. V Gtarnewa'd. 78 A Sandywel 
(OB). J Bale: V Phillips i GBl: P Sirmnonc. 
N Vanhoot e gom (Notn). G van der fw-.n N 
Jaafcimiaes (Fr): h Vaniola [Flnl: □ Fray 0 
Balmi. D Edtund (Swoi; A KankLonoo (Fin). 


meet to an unsheltered out- 
side court. There, in 55 min- 
utes, Kiefer took a wind-rav- 
aged quarter-final beating by 
6-3. 6-2 from the un seeded 
Wayne Ferreira. 

Kiefer might have per- 
ceived signs that human de- 
signs can count for little, be- 
cause dust-storms and a glut 
of locusts in the arena pre- 
ceded the watery intrusion. "I 
have never played in condi- 
tions like that before and 
hope T never do again,” said 
the disgruntled 20-year-old. 

The South African was well 
satisfied. “I played very well 
and took the conditions weft,” 


C Swjrt: j Rook. 77 Q Ntcuaus )US>: J 
Notion. E Darcy lira!’ G Evans (GBl. N 

Moan 78 R Oerfcsen (Neth). I Pyman 
(OB). T Sicfley: B OB (US): m ScftoKz: D 
Topping (GB): A HunMn (GB): M Haliberg 
(Swc|. 79 W Weal nor, M Mloishwa. D 
TorMancha. A Beal (G8I; A van Slrten. 
80 M Norma: K Storgsord iDen) 83 S 
Sutmng 83 J Ip Grange. WRMtwm I 
Garrldo <Spl: M Booth (GBl. 

Leading gsnpWsd sagond-RNtad 
■ear**: 183 T Johnstone iZIm) 68 . 64 
18S S Dunlap (US) 69. 66 188 E Els (SA) 
63. 69 138 R Muntz (Noth) 7?. 67: S 
Slruvgr (Garl 63. 7D. 140 P Pries (GB) 68 . 
71: R Jacquehn iFrl 72. 68 141 M Groti- 
berg ISwol 7J. bfl. A Cruso |GAI 68 . 7?: B 
Drmj.» IGBI (M. rz 148 N van Rmeburg 
ISA) 74. 68 : B Collins IUSI 73. ■*. M Mac 
KanVa tGBI 7*. B8: G FeKmton rt. 7t (USI- 
J Haw*® worth (GBl 71. 71; 5 van Vuuian 
ISA| 70. 73 (Duo to Indamum weather the 
second round will bo complutod today) 
AUSTUAUAN MASTERS (MeTDOumoh 
Saaowd 1 round leaders lAui unless 
rtniDdj. 134 M GogO"> 66 . 66 . 9 Appleby 
W 68 . 188 B Hughes 63. 72. R Russell 
(GB) 6 S, 70. 188 R G 1 boon (Can) 69. 67 
1 80 F NOW la (M2 1 70. 68 ; R AHenOy 08. To 
138 D Chopra (Sum) 67. 7£ d McKonzfo 
7). 68 . J Dowob 72. 87, M O'Meara (US) 87 
72. 140 L Parsons 7S. 66 . P Lorurd 70 70- 
P McWhinney 72. BCh T Camion 88 . 72: D 
Ecob 70. 70. 141 J Sonden 7D. 7). P Go- 
eonpOH (NZ) 70. 71: P Fowlur n. 70; 1 
Weotwood (GB) 7S. BE: P O'Mnllnv 72. 68 : S 
Tall 73. 69: M Breaks (US| 60. 72 R Pam- 
ptlng 72. 6 S Alaee 148 A Gotlarl |GB) 7K 
S3. D Durmkey (USI 71. 71 144 R Karls- 
son ISwol 70. 74; H Shipemnsa 1 Japan) T2. 

HAWAIIAN OPEN (Honolulu)' Plni- 
round l iia ifnrv I US unless sluludl 83 J 
Huston. D Ogrln. 84 T Bynim 65 M Rotd- 
W Au&ttit; D Is/W. C Hrjngn. j Moqaerl. f 
Dodds I Nam). 80 P Goydoa: T Herron £ 
Striekor. F Allent (SAl. 8» h cinorvtaior- r 
ftannte. B Honnlngnr; D H Horgun; P Sbii^ 
kouflld; J McGovern: T Armour; C Bnrtcnr 
H Royer T Wilson: K Perry-, o Browne, s 
Kundall: J Gonaphor. Also* 89 E Talotia 
)Mo*|. TO K Nolan (Irol 71 N "Joe" Ctzaki 
(Japan): N FaWh I Saw). 7a R Goughian 
(tm) 73 P Tmaurangl INZ). 74 J Hnego- 
man (Sure). 78 Taieo "Jar Draw i Japan) 

Tennis 

ATP SAM JOS8 TOURNAMENT: SecoeE 
mdTMrth (USI W J Onclrw iBr) 

'~C. J van I e mu (N«h| t* v Soad-a 
(US) 7-5. 6-7. 6-i P H am p.ua pJSj w j 


he said. "1 put pressure on 
him and came in on bis 
serve." 

Kiefer was ter from the 
only one displeased. Scores of 
spectators vented noisy anger 
at being denied admission to 
the smaller court, milling 
around and burling abuse 
outside the ticket office, 
though their cause for com- 
plaint was limited. Unlike 
some International tourna- 
ments, refunds here will be 
given. 

Ferreira, who himself dis- 
covered the tear in the sur- 
face which led to the disrup- 
tion when he arrived for 


Burfllo (Sp> 8 - 3 . 7 - 8 : U Wood tavtfe {Au&l 
bl M Washington (US I 7-6. 7-5. 

ATP DUBAI OPEN. tli.Nf fh.alii « 
Font* (SA) to N Kiefer (Ger) 6-3. 5-2: p 
Mamma (Sp) to A Ba ratal eg ul (Srp) 8-4. 

6- «: J RfcvfcMm (Sne) N C Moya (Sp) 

7 - 6, 8-1 . 

ATP ST PETERSBURG OPRMl Tlntoliu 
rtaM* T lihui B M ISwol to P San tom 
«Fr) 8-3. 8-3: C PMto. IFrj M H Drouk 
mono (Get) 4-6. 6 - 3 . 7 - 6 ; M Rohm 
(S wift) to 0 Hihaty (Slovak! 8-4. B-3. R 
*™*ooli pteth) bl D Vacek |Cz) 7 - 6 . 8 - 1 . 
LTA Ware TO UBMAMBMT (Ougvmll). 
O iito f a I fci al ai W M a B iea u a (GB) to M 
Belgravor (Noth) 7-8. 7-8; a Pretzoob 
(Gw) Dt m Navarra (It) 6-4. &-> n 
UfMem (Bel) bl K Ftygt tSwe) 7-6. 8-4. P 
Leven t&wa) to M HeUatrom <Swe) 6-3. 
S-7. 6^. 

WONm INDOOR OPEN (Parle)' Ouw- 
la r J Kowetaa (Cjt) bl B Paulus 
(Aub 8-2. 1-6. 6-4; O *u Boost (Bel) to l 
Majoll ICra| 7-5. 6-3; M Ptaree (Fr) to A 
Honor (Ger) 1-6. 6-1. 8-t ' 

LTA LABiES TOO mUMBIT (Strmlnfr. 

Parsson (Swa) 6-2. 6-2: J Ward (GBl bl G 
Am (Gerl 8 - 3 . 7 - 6 . 


Basketball 


NBAi Toronto 94. Cleveland 103; Phoenu 
110. PurUand 115. Utah 11B. Boston 100: 
Vancouver ioa. Houston 11 a Sacramento 
87. Denver 64. 


Cricket 


TOUMAY MATCH (Christchurch): Pint 
dor- Canterbury 100 (3trang 4-20). Ztmne- 
h — 12B -5 |G Flower 64). 

Illlimilll SHIELD? Adelaide. Victoria 
44M doc <M Elliott 122. B Hodge IlSIm 
17 ®-6 (D Jones 53no). S Australia 205 
(G Btowott 111. Flaming 6-%JSI and 414 rt 
Htotutn 115. Blawob 371. Victoria won by 
tour wlcfcocs. Kotaan (day throe): Queens- 
land 175 and 383-7 {A Symondo HT) T®- 
munla 792 (D Ml Hu T7. Creevfiy 


Snooker 


SCOTTISH OPEN (Aberdeen)- Firal 
route D Ptatee (Eng) to O CUuie (Eng) 

£wn P - Tn* ?"* lE nBI W J John**, 
(Eng) 5-3; O tent fEng) rn n Walker 
lEtia) S-S: D <PIUa. (NZ) to j 
(Engl w/o: B Modnaa (Scon bt M 


morning practice, appears t 
have recovered from the ar 
kle problems which cause) 
his fall from the top 10. Ii 
today’s semi-finals he meet 
Felix Mantilla, the winner a 
Bournemouth. 

More aggravating still fo 
Kiefer was that later th 
weather improved, the ootir 
was repaired and the top seei 
Jonas Bjorkman took to th 
Centre Court The Swedisl 
Davis Cup hero duly pre 
gressed to the semi-final 
with a 7-6, 6-1 victory ove 
Carlos Moya. Upon sue! 
twists the destiny of title 
depends. 


Sailing 

ROU, * D THE 1 
"* c ® BRh 4 ag ■IkinBiim 1 

guaso (Swat 2,788V miles to t 
^ ,Sw *> « T '-’ *!'« » 
us > Mem Cu 

J»6. 5. In novel ton KvaOmer (No 
6. BrunetSunorgy (Noth) 233.2: 7. 
Raung (US) 246 1: 6. Silk Cut (GBl 
EF Education (Swa) 12522. 


Squash 


riAMDERS OPEN CHAM PI) 

j Merka oin. Bet). Qoorter-n 
N Taylor |GBI 15 
J Vhite {Ansi bi D Ewe 
17-16. 7-15. 15—7; M Hte 
T Hands IG B, 12-15. 17-ia IS- U 
«teWo»» (Bol) b. M Calms lC 
13-IS. 15-7. 15-11, 15 - 12 . 

Winter Olympics 

cwtura 


(M ^ 8r |U>Jn 3 7. Germany 

PBy OW dor 4|h quality 
ptoco): United Slates 6. Sweden 2^ ^ 
wrnnoni w m maAnhanr ro tax h ur 
°f ,,rnar * e Norway 3. Sweder 
K^* 0 Cter“ n “ a “■ 

Mora Group Cs Cl Rep 3. Finland p 
«a 9 l Kaiawtoun 2. 

US i* .Canada 5. Belto^Tf STO,ar 

LIMP 

." nBl run K 1. S KrauEs, 
Bahrendi (Get) I min ai.iosmc- 3 c Th 
POtG Sheer (US, , 41.127lii 

Marbn IUS) 1.41-21?'' 1 “ G " mra 

™ «H«A TIBB 

3 ST, 0JI: 3 ' M Aniaaioa/e p 

NORDtCStUHQ 

lumulngi. 1 . B 
2 . V Stoljarov (Rus) JOi 
3. T Oghnara (Japan) 232S. 

au wsw Bio 

Mere DomtiiIiIU 1 . J_L Cretw (Fr) 1 Jn 

'-SOAI; 3. H TrnM M 

1 M.63. AtaM 23. G B<H1 (GBl 1S3 S3; 7} 
Jjchwflrtachar -Joyce (Iroj 1^8 71 
|jte A Freahwatar (GB). 


- Combhiod ikfnil»i i u b. 

(AulJ 3-00.06: 2. L K[us (Not) 3 06 65 
M«yer (Aul) 3.10.11, Alto- 16 P Sctr 

lacoer^oyca y rB) 3 M Q 3 _ 
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Lacey looks fo 


SPORTS NEWS 23 
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Fixture 


*■' tv* 

* 


2ftf “ th e I) ;'^ ^ at Wemble^Tw,^- eame will see a | fifth-round tie at home to 

bSr navES* lnore than 2? n y' s unfa ncied^Un ifen side ofthemillen- Barnsley tomorrow it 

“«lme 20th century SI ^f Sot the better nr « e , d iurn - and probably not at all if remains an offer Old Trafford 


Fans 

weekend’s likely winners and warns of Barnsley threat to Alex Ferguson’s out-of-form favourites SCOTQ 

s fear as United chase T reble own 

gull 

Ihr tk» r . . . 


fV %&&?£.-.* • , 

WtUfcSs^i *r. 




— me amj oen*. siae eot the v* u,m ea 

nmg the chamSSf^ ,Wln - No S b i tter of tj3em *-l. 
the FA Cupfcthe^P and clnS .1^? has come that 


but to force a replay that Crystal Palace and Binning- wing. The FA Cup is all that 
would take the sides back to ham city Palace will 1 visit is Ml for Newcastle to win 
OakwelL Highbury tomorrow still this season and that should be 

Danny Wilson’s team chastened by the 3-0 defeat a sufficient stimulus for Ken- 
might, just might, do better against Wimbledon last Mon- ny Dalglish's players against 
thnp that against a United day which has brought a Tranmere Kovers. 


a European league proper I finds difficult to refuse. 




^wl^“ & ^eS d But the further United go in 

the shift IS ugh “ 1984 UveiS'dw completed the the competition the greater 

£SS amS - ^ow another next best thin/u^T - d £° ubl * twice in three seasons will be the threat of the fix- 

ti»ous prize, the the Sell?' **** niay have given a tore congestion Fen^ * 

represents th* Cu P and the Chamn^i^r> BUe passing thought to going one keen to avoid, 
w?a e a team's taW 210(1 achieving the feS"?- ft Up ’ P*** 6 ? thjs t 1 ™ 6 . but in real- As it is, United are about to 

££ u 2* ait y- ^ ' nt a com Piex business fnvniyin W Ity ^ elr raana S er A 16 * Fergu- play three Premiership games 
,.w ent £ 0nfi years ago Man fflore Eur °pean ®°F * s , not looking beyond in u days before they go to 

^fer United denied nJ?' balan^^nSJ? r wlnnlag tbe Champions Monaco for the opening leg of 

triple tri^SnSw at ^e and Sroa? P UCS J^^H.^ ratainilie *** th eir Champions League 


Highbury tomorrow still this season and that should be 
chastened by the 3-0 defeat a su ffi cient stimulus for Ken- 


ture congestion Ferguson is 
keen to avoid, 

As it is. United are about to 


In u days before they go to 


thnp that against a United day which has brought a Tranmere Kovers. 
side lacking the suspended third relegation from the Pre- Much tbe same goes for 
Paul Scboles and Nicky Butt, oilers hip that much Closer. Aston Villa ^ and Coventry 
and doubtful about the fitness Birmingham will be without City, whose tie guarantees the 
of David Beckham and Andy tbe suspended Paul Furlong Midlands a representative in 
Cole. at EBand Road today. the draw to be made 


Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


Cole. 

There is also the matter of 


West Ham are looking an tomorrow. 
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days later 


Arsenal v 

Crystal Palace 


Monaco for the opening leg of I the champions’ recent form, increasingly good FA Cup bet j Wolverhampton Wanderers 


nr^f' 016 domestic league 

has been reduSd 

d2? a Si natches f o 38 but the 

*S^£&* n ***** 

zrr three trophjes still make it 
highly unlikely that the 


Aston Villa v 
Coventry City 


miership title. 

in the FA Cup a comprehen- 
sive win at Chelsea followed 


their Champions League 
quarter-final on March 4, 
with the match at West Ham 
they were due to play this 


by an easy home win against afternoon having to be 
Walsall have offered United rescheduled. The worst thing 
the prospect of a fourth final Barnsley could do to United 
m five seasons, and with a tomorrow Is not to beat them 


tren X y ON-league Fareham 

iesthe ■•■are issuing support- 
ive in ■ w ers with free nmbrel- 
made las — - not to keep Cans dry 
in the rain but to protect 
aerers them from pigeon and sea- 
set at gull droppings. In other 


three defeats in five Premier- and Blackburn Rovers may could cause a mild upset at gull droppings. In other 
ship matches and a scrambled do well to force a replay at Wimbledon, who are still words, to stop the s**t hit- 
draw against Bolton. Either Upton Park. Only Arsenal without Marcus Gayle and ting the fan. 
way a repeat of United’s ?-0 have lost as few league have Carl Leabum cup-tied. Scores of birds have made 
frolic past Barnsley at the end matches as Rovers but Roy Wolves may have Steve Bull their home in the Hawn- 


frolic past Barnsley at the end matches as Rovers but Roy Wolves may have Steve Bull 
of October is unlikely. Hodgson may have to manage on the bench after a three- 

Arsenal and Leeds should without Tim Flowers in goal month absence following a 
win their home ties against and Stuart Ripley on the right knee operation. 


«ns go \fy'gc 

its search 


8rc> 

Mpr**- > 
£*** » * 
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Oct 18 1997 

gssr" 310 

^„^P|^ni'ership Crystal 
^ better away 

reoard than Manchester United 
but it is difficult to see Arsenal 
flipping up at Highbury^^ 
KTOwrow, even with David 
Seaman still out and Tony 
Adams suspended. Arsenal have 
won seven games out of eight if 
P^short-oiS 
at Port Vale m the third round 

and foe combination of Dennis 

o^?^!?. ar,d Marc °vermars 
stfxnild be too much for a Palace 
team out of form and weakened 
by injunes. 

Forecasts Arsenal 3, Crystal 


Leeds United v II Manchester Utd v II Newcastle Utd v II West Ham Utd v II Wimbledon v 
Bir mingham City || Barnsley || Tranmere Rovers |( Blackburn Rovers || Wolverhampton W 


meeting: Decembers, 
Cov0ntr y Ci *y o 

r!^L resu !^ ^gaest that 
Coventry, with three straight 

rh'!w- b ? hind and Dion 
Dublin In striking form, should 
not lose this West Midlands 
confrontation. Yet a week ago 
VlUa bucked themselves up 
sufficiently to end Derby 
bounty's unbeaten home record 
and while they have Ian Taylor 
suspended today Coventry are 
missing Paul Williams. Noel 
Whelan and Paul Teller. The 
outcome could depend on 
Dwight Yorke’s fitness. 
Forecasts Aston Villa 1, 
Coventry City 2 


Last meeting: Feb 25 1996 
Leeds United 3, Birmingham 
City 0 

Coca-Cola Cup semi-final, 
second leg, agg5-1 
So far Leeds United’s FA Cup 
progress has been serene. No 
sign yet of the sort of faBIbillty 
that saw Reading knock them 
out of the Coca-Cola Cup 


Last meeting: Oct 25 1997 
Manchester United 7, Barnsley 0 
Premiership 

Barnsley were savaged at Old 
Trafford before Christmas but - 
United have not been in a 
savaging mood lately. Today 
they win be without tee 
suspended Nicky Butt and Paul 
SchoteswhOe David Beckham 


at Bland Road in November. The and Andy Cole are doubtful with 


In -form jimmy Floyd 
Hasseibaink should see Leeds 
through to the quarter-finals 
today but if Birmingham start 
hitting the target as regularly as 
In recent games against Stoke 
and Stockport tee contest wiD 
be closer than expected. 
Forecast: Leeds United 2, 
Birmingham City 0 
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Redf earn revels 
in late chance to 
prove his worth 


the strains that kept them out of 
the England team on 
Wednesday. Add to that the fact 
that Barnsley have lost only 
twice in nine games, playing 
exceptionally weO to knock out 
Tottenham, and there are tee 
makings of a surprise. 
Forecast: Manchester United 
1, Barnsley 1 


: Wm*: 


Last meeting: April 4 1 992 
Newcastle United 2. Tranmere 
Rovers 3 

Old Second Division 

Tranmere have yet to get 
beyond this stage of the FA Cup 
and If Alan Shearer continues to 
rediscover his old sharpness 
near goal things should stay that 
way. Not teat this tie is a 
foregone conclusion. Newcastle 
have sold most of their players 
who could pass the ball 
imaginatively and In tee last 
round Tranmere knocked out 


Last meeting: Dec 20 1 997 
Blackburn 3, West Ham 0 
Premiership 

This looks tee best tie of the 
round. West Ham have been 
omnipotent at Upton Park, 
winning 13 games out of 16. but 
Blackburn have usually been 
< herd to beat anywhere and the 
quality of their 3-0 victory at 
Sheffield Wednesday in tee 
fourth round marked them out 
as potential FA Cup finalists. 
Then again. Tottenham's 3-0 
win at Ewood Park will have 


Sunderland against the odds. An encoteaged similar thoughts at 
away win today Is unlikely, a West Ham. Much will rest on 
replay at Prenton Park a whether John Hartson and Chris 

possibility. Sutton take their chances. 

F ore cas t! Newcastle United 1 . F or ec ast: West Ham United 2. 
Tranmere Rovers D Blackburn Rovers 1 


Last meeting: April 20 1 985 
Wimbledon 1 , Wolverhampton 
Wanderers 1 
Old Second Division 
Staying In the Premiership is as 
much a preoccupation for 
Wimbledon as reaching it Is a 
priority at Moftneux. Yet both 
sides nave cup tracfittonato 
preserve and a mutual lack of 
striking power could send this 
tie back to the Hack Country for 
a replay. But in the previous 
round Wolves did eventually 
beat Chariton 3-0 after drawing 
at The Valley and Carl Leabum, 
the former Chariton striker 
signed by Wimbledon in an 
emergency, Is Cup-tied. 
Forecast: Wimbledon 0, 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 0 




Trevor Hayflett on the Bamslev talisman *** corner *n the manager’s 

... 3 office had earlier been behind 

making the most of his Premiership season SS 9 Crystal 

r Palace and Watford before the 

W „_., „ transfer trail lured him to 

HEN Neil Red- Redfearn's value as a mid- Boundary Parle 
fearn said this fielder equally adept at win- "Apart from Barnsley it 
week that players ning tackles, creating open- seems I have had a run-in 
are never more ings for team-mates or with all my dubs,” said Red- 
dangerous than when they finishing off moves with file fearn. “When I left Oldham I 
have something to prove, he Instincts of a bom scorer is had a point to prove and in 
was referring to his struggle being acknowledged after he that situation players are 


h w are never more ings for team-mates or 
dangerous than when they finishing off moves with the 
have something to prove, he Instincts of a bom scorer is 
was referring to his struggle being acknowledged after he 
to gain recognition fbr his tel- was se emingl y for ever on the 
ents and not tomorrow's FA brink of a breakthrough. 


?■ 

*.-#»*'■ 


had a point to prove and in 
that situation players are 
dangerous. When they have 
something to play for they be- 
come good players. 

*Tve always thought I could 
do a good job at the top level 
but it was disappointing hav- 
ing to wait until 32 to get the 


Littlewoods Cup final appear- opportunity. If it bad come to 
ance because he was cqp-ded, me earlier, who knows what 


jue Ki 


Cup tie which takes Barnsley The twin disappointments come good players- 
back to Old Trafford. Refhe experienced at Oldham *Tve always thought I could 

Yet it is hard to conceive a in a losing FA Cup semi-final do a good job at the top level 
greater incentive than tbe side — United beat them in a but it was disappointing bav- 
memory that one's last visit replay — and of missing a ing to wait until 32 to get the 
to play Manchester United Littlewoods Cup final appear- opportunity. If it had come to 
ended in a seven-goal defeat, ance because he was cqp-ded, me earlier, who knows what 
the most chastening experi- were nothing compared to the might have happened, 
ence of a debut Premiership blow at the start of the 1991-92 “It’s been a difficult season 

season likely to end with season. but even though we are bot- 

Barnsley’s return to the First After helping Joe Royle's tom of the table we haven't 
Division. That being so, their team achieve promotion, with lost touch with the sides 
captain will leave tbe stage 14 goals, including the last- above us. When we went to 
having proved a point gasp penalty against Sheffield Old Trafford in October we 

Redfeam has shown by his Wednesday that gave them played wen for 20 minutes 
consistent performances and the title, he . was denied the and then gave a silly goal 
bv bis goals that his time at opportunity to prove himself away. A second soon followed 
the top was long overdue; that in the top grade because of a and when you give top-class 
at 32 he could more than hold dispute with his manager. players the chance to relax, 
his own amone more dazzling “I had been playing in a they are always likely to play 





were nothing compared to the 
blow at the start of the 1991-92 
season. 


might have happened. 

“It’s been a difficult season 
but even though we are bot- 


After helping Joe Royle’s tom of the table we haven't 
team achieve promotion, with lost touch with the sides 


14 goals, including the last- 
gasp penalty against Sheffield 


above us. When we went to 
Old Trafford in October we 


Wednesday that gave them played well for 20 minutes 
tbe title, he . was denied the and then gave a silly goal 
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the top was long overdue; that 
at 32 he could more than hold 
his own among more dazzlin g 
personalities who might be 
inclin ed to snigger at a CV 
that includes time served at 
Lincoln and Doncaster. 

Without the Tykes’ talis- 
man it would have been Tot- 
tenham, not Barnsley, pulling 
up outside Old Trafford 
tomorrow. It was Redfearn's 
equaliser at White Hart Lane 
that ensured a fourth-round 
replay and a dramatic night 
of FA Cup football in which 
he moved into double figures 
and laid on both his side’s 
other goals in a 3-1 win. 


players the chance to relax, 
they are always likely to play 


midfield three with the free- you off the park.” 
dam to break forward and it Redfearn believes that if 
worked well," Redfeam ex- Barnsley overcome United to 
plained. "Then at the start of follow up their success over 
the next season Joe said be Spurs they will deserve to he 
wanted to change to a four given the Cup there and then, 
and pushed me wide on the They held it once before in 
right We had a clash of views 1912. an achievement that was 
because I thought I had done overshadowed by the sinking 
more tha n most to win pro- of the Titanic a few days 
motion and because I rated before. 


myself better than players the 
manager brought in." 

A readiness to his 


As the story of that disaster 
plays to ftill-house cinema au- 
diences around the country, it 


forceful ways on the pitch would be an appropriate time 
with a detennination to argue to win the trophy again. 



Scores of birds have made 
L their home in the Hamp- 
- shire club’s stand — and 
t the club have been forced to 
take action. 

“I know it’s supposed to 
be good luck to have a bird 
dropping on your shoulder 
but this is a bit much,” said 
the Fareham chairman 
Chris Solen. “It really is a 
problem and it can be quite 
messy when we have both 
sets of birds in the stand. I 
think they're using it as a 
target range. After looking 
at various ideas, brollies 
seem like the best 
solution.’’ 

Bat the chib are not cry- 
ing foul about having all 
these birds in poo corner: 
"They need not worry 
about being evicted,” said 
Solen. “They are welcome 
to stay there as long as they 
like,” 

Bombs away. 


I T IS a hard life being a 
professional player. Take 
Tranmere’s Mickey Mellon. 
“On a night out I’d proba- 
bly put on black trousers 
arid a white shirt. You have 
to wear labels at a football 
club, otherwise yon get 
slaughtered. So I wear Ar- 
mani and Boss mainly.” 

A ND who says Hartle- 
pool United are a dour 
northern club flail of hairy- 
legged doggers? The Third 
Division outfit has just 
given a trial to the French 
striker Habib Sfssoko who, 
before becoming a profes- 
sional footballer. w«ib hand- 
picked by the top French 
desiger Paco Rabanne to 
model on the Paris 
catwalks. 

“Paco saw me in Paris 
and asked me to do a show 
fbr.hinC.says Sisoko mod-. .. 
estly. “I enjoyed it brn foot--’ 
ball is more important.” 
There is more. A Norwe- 
gian called Thomas Lund 
recently spent three days 
on trial at Hartlepool, Back - 
home he is a hairdresser. ■ 


Tough at the top . . . Redfearn has shone In a side that looks likely to lose a struggle for s ur viva l photograph: fochard maw 
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Liverpool’s 
join contest 
for Stain 

L IVERPOOL have con- 
firmed that they wantto 
sign Jaap Stem, the PSV 
defender. ^ 

**We are interested m the 
player, we keep looking at 
him because he is ooejrfth® 
best defenders in Europe, 
their manager Roy 

said yesterday. He s strong, 
he's decent in the air, tes > 
good defender, but as faras 
money is ccrareroed there , 

haw been no exchanges be- 


A N Other 


strong in the air, alert 
and mobile on the ground, 
striking product of sci- 
entific research was ill- 
served by his paltry half- 
dozen international caps. 
Over a period of nine years 
among sticky comestibles 

he averaged a goal in al- 
most every other game. His 
scoring rate dropped when 
he struck out along a major 
road but to the end of his 
career, which later took in 
spells among red and yel- 


Busy Robson faces fight 
to land Colombia striker 


I AST week’s Match of the 
hDay claimed that the 
viewer who picked the Goal 

of the Month one- two-three 

would receive a prize of two 
tickets to see the winning 
scorer play “in a top Pre- 
miership match”. Given 
that Georgi Klnkladze’s 
goal against West Ham is a 
very likely winner, the vic- 
torious viewer might have 
to wait a while for his or 
her prize. 


C olchester united 
have just signed the de- 
fender Guy Branston on 
loan from Leicester City. 
Fans immediately relished 
the idea of thinking up 
puns such as “Branston 
likely to lose a straggle for s ur viva l wotograph: richard maw frhns to 8®* ont of a 

pickle”. 

— — But even that was topped 

Tennents Scottish Cup fourth-round preview 

— non other than Crosse 

ma __ __ _ - ■ ■ ■ an fl Blackwell, who make 

Motherwell nose formidable the pickie. 


N OT only have Chelsea 
now employed the first 
Italian manager in the Pre- 
miership after previously 
taking on the first Dutch- 
man, but after employing 
the first dreadlocked man- 
ager they have now gone to 
the other extreme with the 
first shaved head. 


[ Motherwell pose formidable 
test for wobbly Rangers 


A FTER finishing bottom 
in a recent survey of 


Don Beet 


medical and United claimed [ Luis Hernandez scored 15 Patr>< * Qtera 
that they had agreed a £3m minutes into extra-time as 


deal with lfis club. Mexico advanced to the 

T HE Middlesbrough Branca, meanwhile, is final of the Concaeaf Gold 
manager Bryan Rob- poised to join. Boro In a Cup on the “golden goal” 
son looks set to sign £1.3m deal and may be in rule after beating Jamaica 


ESS nfmm Smith now that the goalkeeepr refreshments at football 

Patrlcfc Qlona Andy Goram has recovered grounds, Leyton Orient's 

from bronchitis and the de- catering manager Mark 

HUNGERS' unimpressive fender Alex nieianH completed Pickering has promised to 

■ urecent form gives them a a three-match, susnension. make ch an ges to the club’s 


the strikers Marco Branca the side before Ricard ar- 


from Intern azionale and 
Alun Armstrong from 


rives on Teesside — if he 


1-0 in Los Angeles. In 
tomorrow’s final Mexico 


■ urecent form gives them a a three-match suspension, 
vulnerable look as they travel “Trams who realise 
to Motherwell in the Cup. The have no chance of win 
champions meet opponents the league are convinced 


ever does. Robson revealed will fade the United States, 


champions meet oppo nent s the league are convinced they 
capable of securing good can do well in the cup,” said 


“Teams who r ealise they match-day food. “Yes,” he 
have no chance of winning says, “we won’t be using 
the league are convinced they Column's mustard any 
turn do wfdl in the cun." said more.” 


ifZ. -peters, he was always Stockport but faces compe- yesterday that the 33-year- who beat the world ebampi- 
onmhtem for defenders. tition from Sheffield United old Branca is ready to sign, ons Brazil 1-0 In the first 


resttUs against the Old Firm. Smith. “Look at Kilmarnock — ■ • • — 1 

Motherwell, who lost their and Falkirk in last year’s wwhe Hampshire cricketer 
manager Alex Mclfiish to Hi- final , Motherwell will give | Shaun Udal has been 
bernian on Wednesday, suf- themselves a chance and keeping fit tMa winter by 
fered their first defeat by they've already done well playing football for the 
Rangers in more than a year enough against os to leave no- Basingstoke Sunday 


a problem for defenders. 

Lost week: Roger Byrne (Mon- 


"SSS-ft* M !» ctesxrvnm.- 

to Upton Part: on a pay-as* 

haveagreed to take part 
the Intertoto Cup for the first 
time after Uefe came up with 
a new knock-out format for 
the much-criticised summer 

dub is likdy 
to participate for 
time since three 
dubs appeared under Jtere* performance of the week: 


for the Colombia marks- 
man Hamilton Ricard. 

After Boro had confirmed 
the P.g wriTlimi si gning of Ri- 


“We’re talking to Marco semi-final, 
and we’re very dose,” he The ChIL 
said. Salas signt 

The Armstrong signing, terday fbr 


The Chile striker Marcelo fered their first defeat by 
Salas signed fbr Lazio yes- Rangers in more than a year 
terday fbr £13m. Hie deal when they were unlucky to 


manager Alex Mclfiish to Hi- final. _ Motherwell will give 
bernian on Wednesday, suf- themselves a chance and 


T HE Hampshire cricketer 
Shaun Udal has been 


card. United claimed last for fil.Gm, is also imminent keeps Salas, who scored lose 1-0 at Ibrax four weeks what’s ahead of us. 


night that they had signed after Stockport turned 
him first The chairman at down a £l.5m offer from 
BramaH Lane, Mike Me- Southampton. The 22-year- 
Donald, insisted: “We have old is keen to return to his 


both goals against England 
at Wembley on Wednesday, 


enough agai n st os to leave no- Basingstoke Sunday 
body in any doubt about League Division Five side 
what’s ahead of us.” High down, scoring an im- 


Southampton. The 22-year- with the Italian club until ings with Rangers and have 1 Park in what seems certain to 

nlJ lr«y». i> A ■* 4a LJLl I ri/IAC I J|_V -1 ... ^ p . I , . . 1 . - A 1 . fill ‘Tl-- ^U.— 


ago. But the Fir Park side The holders Kilmarnock presslve 12 goals in eight 

drew their two previous meet- meet Ayr United at Somerset games. 

ings with Rangers and have Park in what seems certain to But he is not playing any 



“ £ % v V - ; 


an agreement that Ricard native North-east and Boro 

will join us subject to a are unlikely to have trou- _ _ 

work permit” Me agreeing terms with the Portsmouth following the without a manager. 

Boro are aim waiting for Gateshead-born player. pitch attack on the lines- Andy Watson, the coach in 

a permit for the 24-year-old The Stockport manager man Edward Martin by a temporary charge said: The 
I international and Robson, Gary Megson is keen to Sheffield United supporter business with pj frs was done 

who spent three days tn Co- hang on to Armstrong but two weeks ago. on Wednesday when the play- 

lomhla .this week Hcinp to concedes that with his con- There were criticisms ers were off, and by the next 
Ricard and his club Depor- tract running out ta the after the game about the day they were concentrating 


old is keen to return to his 2006. also drawn with Celtic this be a hairy match. The Rugby more. The Hampshire vice- 

native North-east and Boro The Football Association season. They are likely to Park manager Bobby Wil- captain has just been 

are unlikely to have trou- is to take no action against present a formidable test even liamson said the tie was so banned for 35 days after 

Me agreeing terms with the Portsmouth following the without a manager. Important to the locals that picking up-two red cards in 

Gateshead-born player. pitch attack on the lines- * - — ■ - — " — * J ’ 


Andy Watson, the coach in defeat could leave him con- 
temporary charge said: The templafing a leap into the 


on Wednesday when the play- 


two weeks, one for swear- 
ing at the referee and the 
second for violent conduct. 


. . . .• 


In the first Intertoto held Keiler (Leicester 

under Uefe auspices miw- Cit ^ f whose inspired 
The cup wffl provide three goaIkee p i ng ^ Los Angeles 
teamswifoaptereintlwl much to help the 

99 Uefe Cup ai^ « federa states achieve their 

Hons - Scotland .art ione« 2^^. victory over Brazil 


the week: tivo Cali, said: “We have summer the club have to 
(Leicester sighed him- He was ready cash in while they can. 


level of Rewarding and the 
small police presence at 


ers were offi and by the next the trophy with Rangers, 
day they were concentrating meet Dunfermline at East 


Celtic, joint favourites for But he did have the perfect 
te trophy with Rangers, excuse. T hadn't actually 


on facing Rangers. Alex’s End Park on Monday and In 
leaving may make them feel the ties Involving other Pre- 


insplred { to come baric with me until Megson has already used I Fratton Park. But after an they have to start to prove mier Division sides, expect 


realised that swearing was 
a sending-off offence,” he 
offered. 


ffoalkeeuinE in Los Angeles I toM Wm he needed a work part of any fee he .receives Investigation into the something to the manager Hearts to beat Albion Rovers, 

guaiuvt—o tTiA I r M r- t Mm f fim m tha caTa nf A -Hic h- wnif f aMnab nMnh IoA Mlrfin mhAarill KaMwninn in " ThinHoo TTnHdH tn alimindtP 


Sid so much to help the permit first 1 expect him 
United States achieve their herein titree weeks.” 


five countries not competing Concaeaf Gold CuP- 

— - will enter teams* 


Ricard, however, was in Wayne Phillips 
Sheffield last month fbr a Wrexham. 


from the sale of Armstrong attack, which left Martin tn who wffl be coming in.” Dundee United to eliminate 

by si gning the midfielder hospital, the FA announced Watson has virtually a fall Caley Thistle and St John- 

«n, from that they would not take squad Cram which to choose, as stone to take care of Stirling 

the matter further. has the Ibrax manager Walter Albion. All three are at home. 


the matter further. 


Albion. All three are at home. 


P REDICTABLY, Ruud 
Gullit was attacked at 
his weakest point — the 


y- : .. • * 



| 




ONEY was a 
side issue In the 
coup d'etat that 
brought down 
Ruud Gullit. 
The act of regicide — or per- 
haps reggae-cide — was 
planned up to a month ago as 
the Chelsea board lined up 
Gianluca Vialli as Gullit's 
replacement 

Reliable sources connected 
with the club say Gullit’s de- 
mand for a huge salary in- 
crease simply provided the 
board with an excuse to act 
against an employee they felt 
they could no longer control. 
At an absorbing two-hour 
press conference yesterday 
Gullit himself suggested that 
he had been forced out of 
Stamford Bridge by an elabo- 
rate conspiracy. "They had 
everything- planned behind 
my back,” he said. 

There were many theories 
about why an anti-Gullit 
movement should have dev- 
eloped but one authoritative 
source suggests that Gullit's 
assistant Gwyn Williams and 
coach Graham Rix had be- 
come insecure about their 
own futures and were press- 
ing the board to force Gullit 
to come to a decision over his 
unsigned contract Rix is said 
to have known three weeks 
ago that Gullit faced the sack. 

Much credence is also lent 
to the theory that a small ca- 
bal of senior, mostly foreign 
players were on the point erf 
rebelling against Gullit's dic- 
tatorial methods and rotating 
squad system, and that the 
Chelsea chairman Ken Bates 
was determined to stop him 
becoming too powerful In 
short Gullit had become too 



David Lacey 


Pay- TV may 
prove a pipe 
dream for all 
but the best 

F OR football viewers pay- 
TV is just around the cor- 
ner. like a mugger-in-waiting. 
It is. we are assured, all part 
of the digital television revo- 
lution which will bring 500 
fihannris to the fingertips and 
enable fans to follow their 
teams live from armchairs. 

Those unable to get in at 
Old Trafford will slot in a 
smart card, press a button 
and watch Manchester United 
without fear of being clob- 
bered if they stand up. 
Arsenal. Liverpool and, on a 
good day. Chelsea will be seen 
by a hidden audience of mil- 
lions. Newcastle United, too, 
unless Kenny Dalglish man- 


big for Bates to handle and 
Vialli was seen as a more mal- 
leable successor with equally 
strong connections among 
Europe’s leading players. 

There are also dark mutter- 
lugs about W illiams and Riv 
having to do most of the work 
in coaching and preparing the 
team as Gullit became in- 
creasingly aloof. Yesterday 
Gullit assembled the ftill force 
of his own managerial team 
from the agency First Artist 
as his answers were broad- 
cast live on Sky News in the 
style of some great political 1 
drama. 

Gullit has begun to believe 
that his removal had been 
planned long before it was an- 
nounced. He had been trying 
to sign Brian Laudrup from 
Rangers and said yesterday. | 
“Zola and Vialli met up with j 
Laudrup [in London] on 
Wednesday. The player was 
surprised. What I've heard is 
that Laudrup asked where I 
was and was told Tie’s busy 
doing other thing s 1 " Zola and 
Roberto Df Matteo, Chelsea’s j 
third illustrious Italian, 
recently signed new 
contracts. 

Gullit's account was dis- 
puted by the cLub's managing 
director Colin Hutchinson, 
who said there was "nothing 
sinister" about Vialli and 
Zola meeting Laudrup. 

“Chelsea didn’t even want 
to negotiate with me; they | 
didn’t even make me an i 
offer,” Gullit said. '1 asked 
for £2 million. If they'd made 
me an offer I would have ac- 
cepted it. That’s how negotia- 
tions work. You give a bit and 
lose a bit. I had already made 
my negotiating position weak 


ages to wipe out the waiting 
list in the meantime. 

So much for the theory. The 
reality mig ht be less dra- 
matic. Imagine, for instance, 
last Monday's Sky offering 
from Selhurst Park going out 
on pay-per-view. By half-time 
those stai watching Crystal 
Palace and Wimbledon would 
have been keener on pay-per- 
viewer and demanding their 
money back. 

It was not the poorest game 
of football seen on Murdoch- 
vi sion this season. A latter- 
day Winston Smith, locked in 
Room 101 with the worst 
thing in the world, would be 
reduced to a gibbering wreck 
by watching a repeat of Wim- 
bledon’s match at Leicester. 

Nevertheless the opening 45 
minutes on Monday night, 
during which the sum of the 
attacking efforts of both teams 
was represented by one shot 
on target, did suggest that, 
outside the big dubs, pay-TV 
might be a pipe-dream. Sub- 
scribers could have switched 
to Dinosaurs on the Disney 
Channel — "prehistoric fUn 
with the huggable leviathans” 
— and seen much the same 
thing for less cost. 

A channel-hopper, coming 
across a football match in 
which the words “dire,’’ 
“bent" and “fear” were being 
repeated at regular intervals 
could have been forgiven for 
thinking that this was an 
English voice-over coverage 



In defence ... Gullit spent two hours putting his side of the story to the press yesterday 


by telling them I wanted to 
stay at Chelsea. The money is 
not foe real reason. It's the 
stick they wanted to hit me 
with.” 

This account supports the 
theory that it was not greed 
which brought him down. 
David Mellor, though, 
riaimai that Gullit had asked 
for “a truly horrific sum of 
money”, whereas Hutchinson 
went on Clubcall to claim that 
Gullit had actually demanded 
£2 million net, which equates 
to £02 milli on gross, hgdlor is 
a close ally of Bates. 

Hutchinson claimed: 
"Ruud, who Is a master of the 
media, very craftily said 
today that he asked for £2 mil- 
lion. He did ask for £2 milli on 


from Uzbekistan. But these 
were merely players’ names. 

There had to be sympathy 
for the commentators. Sky 
football trailers are produced 
in the spirit of the Brick Brad- 
ford serials which used to 
hold the kids in Quail at Sat- 
urday-morning cjnema clubs. 
Consequently every game has 
to be a cliff-hanger. 

The skffl with which fire 
pundits conveyed their true 
feelings about the spectacle 
without chanting “wfaata 
load of rubbish” was impres- 
I sive. We had "rather an un- 
tidy start”. It was “never a 
match that threatened to pro- 
duce a lot of goals”. 

After half-an-hour of numb 
nothing-nothingness the com- 
I ments became bolder: “When 
the stakes are high yon can’t 
expect much pretty football, 
and we haven’t had that!” 

And then: “I don’t think I’ve 
seen the ball given away so 
cheaply. The passing's poor. ” 

T HE highlight of the first 
hour’s viewing was, quite 
literally, a half-time commer- 
cial for Jason McAteer's hair. 
Andy Gray felt the problem 
was that both teams were too 
strong defensively for the 
weakened attacks. Were they 
’eck as like! 

Happily and hilariously, 
salvation was at hand in the 
shape of Valerlen Ismael, a 
defender for whom Palace had 
just paid Strasbourg 


and I immediately responded 
and said: ’Gross?’ And he 
said: “No. netto. J always talk 
netto.' 

"For Ruud to receive £2 
millio n a year hi hiK hand 
m«m.q that the dub has got to 
pay tax on it With his basic 
salary,. and the rest, we were 
.looking at a commitment of 
£3,365,000 a year to keep; 
Ruud. At the end of the day It 
did come down to money.” -J* 

Gullit was always versatile 
on the pitch, and at the Inter: 
national Spor tsman ' j; Club in 
London was impressive in 
attack and defence. He needed 
to swing the pendulum of pub- 
lic opinion back towards him 
and succeeded try flattering 
the media, players and fens 


£2.75 millian. presumably on - 

the assumption that he could 
actually defend- Carl Lea- ' 
burn, on the other hand, had , 
cost Wimbledon £300,000 from 
Charlton and he is more about 
cult than culture. 

"Leabura got himself into a 
good position but couldn't ! 
quite finish,” murmured one 
of the commentators in the. • 
first half; and that seemed to 
be the story of the player’s life 
until he met IsmaeL Three ‘ 
Wimbledon goals in 12 min- 
utes, two scored by Leabum 
and all assisted by the French- 
man’s inadequacies, woke op 
the game, the crowd and that 
part of the TV audience 
which bad not sought light 
relief in Poltergeist. 

In feet at this point a cer- 
tain viewer decided that while 
a picture may be worth a 
thousand words, one line of 
Cheers was more valuable 
than another angst-ridden 
dose-up of Steve Coppell. Os- 
mosis, according to the Palace 
manager afterwards, was not 
the answer, so clearly they are 
not going to sign any Greeks. 

Wimbledon still seem seri- 
ous about going to Ireland, al- 
though up to half-time - Iceland 
looked more appropriate. 

More often than not football 

on Sky is highly watcbable 
but last Monday the Weather 
Channel offered fewer deep 
depressions. And at least 
there Is no danger of that go- 
ing on pay-TV. Is there? 


while attacking those who 
had fired him. 'Tm very dis- 
appointed that I didn’t hear it 
firasn Chelsea first and Fm dis- 
appointed that it happened 
behind my back 
- “I gave this dub a lot and 
my relationship with the 
players was -okay. The rota- 


tional system was unusual 
but it worked. I was always in 
contact with my players. If 
Zola isn’t playing well and I 
drop him then you have to go 
to [the Italy coach Cesare] 
Maldini also and ask him why 
he dropped Zola. I’ve been 
treated very badly after all 


Guardian 


COLLINS 


Prize Crossword No 21,198 


Set by Araucaria 

Across 


9 Meson, something at ten to 
the pound? (1-8) 

10 Two rings after forty winks is 
no good (5) 

11 One having a row with 
Nonna, as ordered (7) 

12 Student, provided he’s 
upper dass, should go far 
(4-3) 

13*22 Find record completed 
(8) 

1 4,1 6 Big book on the 
hairetreak at ptfo next 
morning may carry away the 
man in the street (3,7,7) 

17 Lady Turner In trick in 
Atalanta’s place (7) 

1 9,27. Dr. No's efisappraval more 


than enough for afriend to 
bring out flavour (10,9) 

22 See 13 

24 Binds’ nests base: it takes 
rodents (7) 

20 Officer with important part 
to speak (7) 

26 Endof poem for ten voices 
(5) 

27 See 19 

Down 


1,8 Offer medal to ex officio 
merriment maker and 
developer (6,9 ,3,6.6) 

2 Defence of cockney 
musician (G for George) (8) 

3 Orator’s place after cut (5) 

4 One Is so capable with 
prickles (0) 

6 Writer with political aJEes 
keeping a high line (6) 


A copy of t he C ollins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Box 14641, London. EC1R 3JX, 
or Fax to 0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday February 23. 

Name 

Address 
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ENGLISH 


6 Awfully fine story is beyond 
words (9) 

7 Make drunk, going round 
quietly, sound tunny when 
hitting water (6) 

8 Seel 

10 African country, unless! see 
you first? (9) 

17 African food for fellow 
American having business 
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